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Sect. I DEFINITIONS. 

1. OCSAN. The great mass of water on the surface of the 
globe is called the ocean^ or the sea. And the chief divisions 
of that mass of water are called oceans: as the Indian Ocean. 
Smaller divisions are called seas: as the Mediterranean Sea. 

a. auXiF. A part of the sea running into the land : as the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

3. BAY. A gulf with a wide mouth : as the Bay of 
Biscay. 

4>. 8TRAZT8. A narrow passage of water (between two 
shores) connecting two bodies of water : as the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

». CONTINENT. The largest divisions of the land-surface 
of the globe are called continents. Smaller divisions are 
called countries. Countries are sometimes called, according 
to their forms of government, empires (as Russia), kingdoms 
(as Spain), or republics (as Switzerland) ; and are divided 
into provinces, states, or counties. Thus Normandy is a 
province of France ; Pennsylvania is one of the United 
States J Kent is a county of England. 

e. MOUNTAIN. An elevated portion of the earth's surface, 
higher than a hill. This elevated portion may sometimes be 
conical, but is more frequiently lengthened out when it forms 

» B ' 



2 GEOGRAPHY. [sect. 

a mountain-range or mountain-chain : as the chain of the 
Alps. The highest points in a chain are the peaks ; and the 
lowest point of the chain between two peaks is called a saddle. 

7. voiaCANO. A conical mountain which at times throws 
out steam, mud, burning ashes, and streams of lava (that is, 
molten rock), or some or other of these. The conical 
mountain often grows in size by its own erupted products ; 
but sometimes it is itself blown away, wholly or partially, by 
the violence of its explosions. 

8. PliAlN. A tract of country level or at least having no 
marked elevations or depressions : thus in Salisbury Plain 
are many steep small hills. A plain at a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea is called a plateau or table-land, 

9. RIVER. A stream of fresh water, rising inland at 
some elevation, and flowing down usually into the sea. The 
point where it falls into the sea is called its mouth. 

The right bank of a river is that which is on the right 
band of a person travelling from its source to its mouth* 
Thus the city of London is on the left bank of the Thames, 
Surrey is on its right bank. 

The smaller streams that fall into a river are called its 
affluents or tributaries. Thus the Cherwell is a tributary of 
the Thames. 

10. BASIN. The tract of land that is 4rained by a river 
is called its basin. Thus the area, all the drainage from 
which passes through London Bridge, forms the basin of 
the Thames. 

11. 'WATERSHED. The boundary between two basins. 
This boundary may often be the ridge or crest of a mountain 
range. Thiis the highest crest of the Alps is the watershed 
which separates the basin of the Po from that of the Rhone. 
But the watershed between two great river basins is some- 
times not perceptibly elevated : such is the watershed between 
the Mississippi and the Red River. 

The word wasserscheide is German for waterparting; in 
English it is common ta write for it watershed. 

Ifl. ESTUARY. The mouth of a river, especially when it 
is wide so that the tide of salt water can run up it, is called 
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an estuary. Thus the upper portion of the Bristol Channel 
is the estuary of the Severn. 

13. DBiiTA. Many rivers before they reach the sea, but 
near to it, divide ; and their waters reach the sea by two or 
more branches with separate mouths. The area included 
between the sea and the two ferthest apart of these branches 
is called a delta because the Greek letter delta was shaped 
as a triangle (A), which is the form such an area usually 
takes. Large rivers that reach the sea through a very flat 
country frequently have deltas, as the Mississippi and the 
Nile. 

14. XiARE. A tract of fresh water entirely surrounded by 
land. "Where the water is salt, such a tract of water is 
usually called a sea : as the Dead Sea. The area, all the 
drainage from which &lls into one lake, is called a lake- 
basin, 

15. XSXiAND. A tract of land entirely surrounded by 
water : as the Isle of Wight, the Island of Australia. 

16. ISTHMUS. A neck, or narrow strip of land, that joins 
two larger pieces of land : as the Isthmus of Suer. 

17.*PBNXN8ULA. A tract of land almost surrounded by 
water : as the peninsula of Italy. 

18. ARCHlPElaAGO. A collection of many islands situ- 
ated close together : as the Malay Archipelago, 

19. CAPE. A head-land, or point of land, that stretches 
out into the sea. Also called a Promontory: as the Cape or 
Promontory of Good Hope. 

ao. HARBOUR. A part of the sea running into the land 
in which ships may find security. A harbour used by ships 
for trade is also called a port. 

Sometimes the bottom of the sea near an open coast is of 
mud or clay, without rocks or much loose sand. Here ships 
can ride out ordinary storms at anchor ; as the anchor does 
not slip nor is the chain -cut by rocks ; and such a spot is 
called a roadstead. We thus speak of the harbour of Port- 
land, ihepori of Liverpool, the roadstead oi Madras. 

fll« OA8X8. A spot of verdure, usually around a spring or 
fountain, in the midst of a desert. 

B 2 



4^ GEOGRAPHY. [sect. 

as. GLACIER. Fields of snow are formed on the shoulders 
of lofty mountains ; and in the upper valleys the snow, being 
greatly crushed together by its large mass, forms into rivers 
of ice, which move slowly down the valley, and sometimes 
extend fer down into the warmer regions below before they 
disappear by melting. Such rivers of ice are called glaciers. 
The river Rhone springs from the melting foot of a large 
glacier which is known as the Glacier of the Rhone. 

fi3. POlaSS. The earth is a globe very little flattened at 
two ends, which are called its Poles^ That pole north of 
England is called the North Poky and the other the South 
PoU, 

The line joining the two poles passes through the centre of 
the globe, and is the axis on which the earth turns round 
once every twenty-four hours. 

fi4>. EQUATOR. A line drawn all round the earth at an 
equal distance from each pole is the equator. This equator 
is a circle, and divides the surface of the globe into twa 
equal halves or hemispheres, which are called the Northern 
and the Southern Hemispheres. 

&5. ZiATlTUDE. A line drawn all round the globe parallel 
to the equator is called a parallel of latitude. The distance 
from the equator to the North Pole is divided into 90 equal 
spaces, called degrees, because this distance is one quarter 
of the circle round the globe, and it is usual to measure parts 
of circles by supposing them divided into 360 equal parts or 
degrees. A parallel of latitude might be drawn at each 
degree, but on a small globe or a map of the world the 
parallels are usually drawn 10 degrees (written 10°) apart, 
because they cannot be drawn closer without crowding. The 
jterallels of latitude would (if drawn) be all parallel to each 
other, and from the equator to the pole there would be 90 at 
one degree apart, and they are numbered i% 2®, &c., from 
the equator up to the North Pole, which is 90® latitude and 
a single point. Similarly in the Southern Hemisphere lati- 
tude is measured from the equator to the South Pole. There; 
are thus two parallels of latitude distant 20»from the equator, 
r.nd to distinguish them we call one 20'' N.L. ; that is. 
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20 degrees North . Latitude, the other 20® S.L., /.^., South 
Latitude. 

Further, each degree is supposed divided into 60 minutes, 
marked 60', and each minute into 60 seconds, marked 60". 
We are thus able to measure very exactly the distance of 
any point from the equator. Moscow is 55° 42' N.L. ; while 
Edinburgh is 55' 57' N.L., and is therefore nearer the North 
Pole than Moscow. 

26. ZONES. Geographers draw on the globe a particular 
parallel, viz., that of 23° 28' N.L., which they call the Tropic 
of Cancer ; and also the parallel 23'' 28' S.L., which ihey 
call the Tropic of Capricorn. They also draw the parallel 
of latitude which lies 23° 28' from the North Pole (and there- 
fore 66** 32* N.L.), which is called the Arctic Circle ; and the 
parallel of 66° 32' S.L., which is called the Antarctic Circle. 

The two tropics and the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
divide the earth's surface into five bands or zonesy as shown 
in the. annexed figure : — 



Mranu 
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SttuA Ikiytarate Zm^^ 



ft7. TORRID ZONS. The sun passes vertically over that 
part of the earth which lies between the tropics. This space. 
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called for shortness the Tropics or the Torid Zotu^ is thus 
excessively hot. 

518. ARCTIC ZONE. Within this zone the sun in winter 
remains for some days entirely below the horizon, and in 
summer he only rises a little way above the horizon^ The 
Arctic Zone is thus excessively cold, and ice and snow prevail 
there. Near the Pole the frost is perpetual. The Antarctic 
Zone is evidently similarly circumstanced ; and the Arctic 
and Antarctic Zones are sometimes called the Frigid Zones. 

fi9. TEMPERATS ZONES. In the North Temperate Zone^ 
in countries next the Arctic Circle (as the South of Iceland) 
the climate is nearly Arctic, while in countries just north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, as Egypt, the climate is nearly tropically 
hot. Between these limits, that is as we pass from the 
Arctic Circle southwards to the Tropic of Cancer, we find 
at each step that we reach a warmer climate. Thus England 
is warmer than Scotland but colder than. France. 

In the South Temperate Zone the climate similarly i^ 
warmer as we proceed northwards ; thus South Australia 
is warmer than Tasmania. 

30. laONGZTUDE. If we draw a line through Greenwich 
(near London) exactly north and south, it will cut all the 
parallels of latitude at right angles, and it will pass through 
both the poles. We shall find that such a north and south 
line is a semicircle. A similar north and south line may be 
drawn through any other town or station on the earth's sur- 
face, and will be its meridian of longitude; while the line 
through Greenwich is taken as the prime (or first) meridian 
of longitude. Where the prime meridian cuts the equator 
we mark o° o' o", and divide the equator into 360 equal 
spaces, each being i' of that circle. We do not measure 
the 360** all the way round, but we mark oflf 180° E L. (that 
is. East Longitude from Greenwich), and 180** W.L. (that 
is. West Longitude). If now we draw a meridian of longitude 
through New York, and note where it cuts the equator, we 
can read off the longitude of New York to be 73'' 58' west of 
Greenwich. 

Note that the position of our prime meridian may be take^i 
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at pleasure ; the English use the meridian of Greenwich ; 
many European nations use the meridian of Ferro, one of 
the Canaries. Thus the longitude of all towns in a German 
atlas is different from that shown in an English atlas^ though 
the latitude is the same in both. 

Note also that, as the globe is a sphere very nearly 
indeed, 10° of latitude taken anywhere on the globe are 
equal in length to 10 degrees of longitude measured along 
the equator; but tha,t the meridians of longitude close toge- 
ther as we proceed from the equator to the pole ; so that by 
the time we reach the parallel of latitude 60'^, the meridians 
of longitude are there only half as far apart as they were at 
the equator. A degree of latitude is 69 J miles all over the 
earth's surface ; a degree of longitude at the equator is also 
69^ miles ; close to the pole a degree of longitude is less 
than a yard. 

Sect IL MAIN DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 

31. HEMISPHERXSS. On looking at a globe we see the 
great mass of the land lying as two large islands in the 
midst of a continuous ocean. Taking as our line of refer- 
ence the meridian of longitude through Ferro, and dividing 
the earth's surface into two hemispheres lying respectively 
east and west of that line, the mass of land lying east is 
called the Eastern Hemisphere^ and that lying west is called 
the Western Hemisphere, 

Note that, to an American residing in California, the 
Eastern Hemisphere lies west of him, the Western Hemi- 
sphere east of him. But as we reside near the meridian of 
Ferro, the Eastern Hemisphere is nearly all east of us ; and 
if we were to journey to the meridian of Ferro it would be 
altogether east of us. 

The map in the atlas, called the World in Hemispheres, 
usually divides the world along the meridian of Ferro, or 
nearly so. 

32. OI*l> AND NEW WORLDS. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans were acquainted with a considerable portion of the 
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land in the Eastern Hemisphere ; but the existence of the 
great mass of land in the Western Hemisphere was unknown 
till the discoveries of Christopher Columbus, who first 
reached the West Indian Islands in A.D. 1492, but did not 
see the coast of America itself till a.d. 1498. It is ascer- 
tained now that the Northmen discovered Iceland, and 
thence visited the coast of North America as early as 
A.D. 1000 ; but all memory of these voyages had long died 
away in Europe when Columbus made his memorable 
voyage. He found the men animals and plants so very 
different from all previously known in Europe that it was said 
a New World had been discovered. Thus the land situate in 
the Western Hemisphjsre being often called the New Worlds 
that in the Eastern Hemisphere is called the Old World, 

33. PROPORTION OF iiAND TO WATER. About three- 
fourths of the earth's surface is covered by water, leaving * 
one-fourth land : we cannot say exactly, because we do not 
know how much land there may be in the arctic and antarctic 
zones which are inaccessible to man by reason of their 
extreme cold. 

34.. HEIGHT OF THE iiAND. Large areas of the dry 
land are low plains elevated less than 500 feet above seat- 
level; the highest mountain in the world (Deodiinga) is 
29,002 feet above sea-leveL There are a few small areas of 
the land (as the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea) which 
are below sea-leveL The most considerable mass of elevated 
land in the world is in the centre of Asia, north of the 
Himalaya Mountains, where there are 400,000 square miles 
of country all raised more than 5,000 feet above the sea. 

35. DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. The oceans are merely 
land covered with water ; the bed of the ocean contains 
large flat areas, steep inclines, and deep depressions. Some 
of the deepest depressions are probably not less than 30,000 
feet deep, and there may be depths even 40,000 feet. It is 
exceedingly difficult to measure such great depths with a 
sounding-line, but a depth exceeding 27,000 feet has been 
sounded in the Atlantic. The bed of the oceans is in 
general much farther below the sea-level than the land is 
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above it. A large portion of the bed of the Atlantic Ocean 
is iSyOcx) feet below the surface; of the water ; a large portion 
of the Pacific Ocean is 20,000 feet deep, and on this deep 
bed are situated some sub-marine volcanoes, the summits of 
which are far below the surface of- the water. It has become 
of importance to us to discover flat places in the ocean bed 
at depths not exceeding a mile or two, as such are convenient 
for laying telegraphic wires upon. 

36. THE FOUR QUARTXSRS. Geographers have used as 
the large divisions of the globe, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America : as these divisions are four^ they have been named 
\he four quarters oi the globe ; though they are very unequal 
in magnitude and importance and no one of them contains 
exactly a quarter of the area of the dry land of the earth's 
surface. 

37. THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE CON- 
TINENT8. Europe was a name among the ancient Greeks 
for a considerable portion of the area we now call Europe. 

Asia was the name given by the ancient Greeks to the 
country we sometimes call Asia Minor. As late as the time 
of the writing of the Greek Testament, Asia was thus 
restricted in meaning ; the seven churches in Asia were all 
in Asia Minor. But the word Asia has been extended to 
include Asia Minoi' with all the old world east of Asia Minor. 

Afrygeh was the Phoenician word for a colony. The most 
important Phoenician colony was Carthage, which was thus 
called pre-eminently Afrygeh, equivalent to the colony. The 
territory round Carthage was consequently known to the 
Romans as Africa^ and this term got extended to the whole 
continent 

America is named from an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, who 
visited America in a.d. 1499. Before this time Christopher 
Columbus and others had seen America ; but Amerigo 
published the first account of the New World. 

38. ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL BOUNDARIES. 
Natural boundary lines to a country are the sea, a great 
river, or a lofty range of mountains. A political territory, as 
the kingdom of Belgium, may have no boundaries except 
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those fixed by a treaty. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
boundary between Switzerland and Italy, the boundary may 
be both natural and political ; though in this case thp 
boundary of the Italian kingdom does not exactly coincide 
with the crest of the Alps. 

In the division of the great masses of land into continents, 
we cannot make use of political boundaries, and have to 
select such divisions as appear on the whole most natural. 
We adopt six main divisions or continents as in the sub- 
joined table. 

CONTINENTAL DIVISIONS: 





Area in square 
miles. 


Population. 


Inhabitants 
to sq. mile. 


/'Europe . . . 

Eastern lAsia . . , . 

Hemisphere 1 Africa . . . . 

I Australia . . . 

Western j North America. 

Hemisphere I South A.ner ca . 


3,500,000 

17,500,000 

11,500,000 

. 3,000,000 

8,000,000 

6,500,000 


292,000,000 

800,000,000 

200,000,000 

4,000,000 

53,000,000 

28,000,000 


83 
45 

I 
6 

4 



The boundaries of the continents thus arranged are all 
natural, with the exception of the boundary line between 
Europe and Asia, which is artificial. Geographically, Europe 
is indeed hardly more than the North-west corner of Asia. 

4>0. POliYNESlA. The numerous islands of the Pacific 
Ocean are sometimes reckoned as a continent, under the 
name Polynesia or Oceania ; but they are mere dots in the 
vast expanse of water, and do not altogether make up a piece 
of land worthy the name of a continent. We shall say a 
little about them after Australia. 

41. ANTARCTICA. At several points near the Antarctic 
circle, voyagers have come upon land which has been con- 
jectured to be part of a great continent round the South 
Pole, and for which the name Antarctica has been invented. 
But if there be any such continent, it is ever covered with ice 
and snow, utterly uninhabited by and useless to man. 

4>2. OCEANS. One ocean is not separated from the ad- 
joining ocean by any natural line, and the only artificial line 
we can make* use of is a parallel of latitude or a meridian of 
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longitude. The boundaries of an ocean can in short only be 
defined in a general way. The principal Oceans are : 

(i) The Atlantic Ocean/ extending from the west side of 
the Old World to the east side of the New World. It was 
40 oamed by the Romans, who, as they proceeded from Italy, 
reached that ocean by passing through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and there saw the ocean and Mount Atlas at once. 

(2) The Pacific Ocean, extending from the west side of the 
New World to the east side of the Old World. It was sq 
named by the first voyagers because they found it less stormy 
than the Atlantic ; but further experience has shown that 
there is little difference in this respect between the Atlantic 
^d the Pacific. 

(3) The Indian Oceajn extends from India and the south 
coast of Asia to a line joining the southernmost point of 
Africa with the southernmost point of Australia, i,e. to the 
parallel of 35° S.L. or thereabout. 

(4) The Great Sonthem Ocean, which extends all round 
the globe from the parallel 35'' S.L. (or thereabout) to the 
Antarctic Circle. 

(5) The Arctic Ocean extends round the North Pole withip 
the Arctic Circle, we know not exactly how far. The sea 
is here often covered with ice, but a large expanse of sea is 
known to exist ; and it may continue even to the North 
Pole. 

43. CURRENTS OF THS OCEAN. There are permanent 
currents in some places in the ocean which are as it were steady 
slow-moving rivers running in the ocean itself. One such cur- 
rent flows always from east to west round the Cape- of Good 
Hope ; so that ships sailing from England to India or Aus- 
tralia usually choose a course far south of the Cape of Good 
Hope to avoid it ; while on their return from India to England 
tfaey pass close to that Cape and often call at Cape Town. 

But the most important current in the world for us is 
the GKOf stream. This is a current setting out from the 
Gulf of Mexico at its north-east comer and running north- 
east across the Atlantic, so that the main branch of it passes 
by Ireland, and even reaches the north of Norway. Th^s 
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current as it leaves the Gulf of Mexico is of very warm 
water, and from its vast body it loses its heat very gradually. 
It thus warms the sea on the west coast of Britain and makes 
England much warmer, than it otherwise would be. Had 
England as cold a climate as Labrador in the same latitude 
the island would become desolate. 

4.4. ClalMATE OF THE NORTHSRN AND SOUTHERN 

HEMISPHERES. These hemispheres are placed similarly 
and the climate on the parallel 45® south latitude should 
correspond therefore with that on the parallel of 45** N.L. 
The climate does indeed regularly get colder in the Southern 
Hemisphere as we proceed southward from the Tropic of 
Capricorn ; but at the same distance from the equator it is 
considerably colder there than in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Thus the parallel 45" N.L. runs through the South of 
France and the North of Italy, possessing a climate 
that will produce oranges and even rice ; while the parallel 
of 45° S.L. runs through Patagonia, where the climate is 
wretchedly wet and bleak. The greater coldness of the 
Southern Hemisphere is due to the greater quantity of water 
in that part of the globe. 

45. HEMISPHERE OF MOST LAND. We may divide 
the globe in two hemispheres, so that one of them shall con- 
tain the greatest quantity of land. When this is done, it is 
found that London is very near the central point of the 
surface of that hemisphere. 

For trading purposes it is not the direct route, but the 
shortest sea route which is of most importance. Hence we 
should not expect the chief commercial city to be placed at 
the most central point of the land. Moreover, England is 
on the north side debarred from trading routes by the 
extreme cold. 

46. NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. Thus English ships in 
order to reach China have to sail round the Cape of Good 
Hope. If they could cross the Arctic Ocean and pass through 
Behring's straits the distance would be greatly shortened. 
This route is celebrated as the North- West Passage, To 
discover this, or rather to show the possibility of a ship taking 
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that route, the English government have despatched many 
expeditions. The most memorable was that sent in a.d. 
1845 under Sir John Franklin, and which never returned: it 
was only ascertained many years afterwards that the ships 
were lost in the ice and that Sir John Franl^lin and the 
whole of his men perished by frost and starvation. 

4.7. ZOOLOGIGAXi DIVISIONS OF THS WORLD. The 

six continents, as we have defined them above, have natural 
geographical boundaries (except as to the boundary between 
Europe and Asia), and hence most geographers use these 
divisions. But by those who study the races of men and 
animals, very different divisions are used. All the Arctic 
Regions of the world and the part of the North Temperate 
Zone adjacent thereto present great similarity in their animals; 
hente this area is said to form one natural zoological province. 
There is easy conununication between the Old and New 
World across Behring's straits and the same animals have 
thus been able to spread all over the Arctic Region. But 
animals cannot cross easily from- Australia to South Africa 
or to South America. Hence we find that Australia is by 
itself a natural Zoological Province, that is to say, most of 
the animals found there are found nowhere else in the world. 
So Africa, south of the great desert, forms a Zoological 
Province. But in South America the animals are not pre- 
vented spreading north by either a desert or an ocean and 
all America from the Southern United States to Cape Horn 
may be reckoned as one large Zoological Province. We 
may divide the globe into six Primary Zoological Provinces 
as follows : — 

(i) The Arctie j extending from the North Pole to 45*> 
N.L. 

(2) The American} extending from Cape Horn to 45° N.L. 
in America. 

(3) The Aftieaa; extending from the Cape of Good Hope 
to 25^ N.L. in Africa and Arabia. 

(4) ThefMediterraaean; extending round the Mediter- 
ranean from 25** N.L. to 45° N.L. and east as far as the 4 
Indus. 
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(5) The Indo-Ohinefle ; including India, China, Malaya. 

(6) The Atuitralian; iticluding Australia and Nevvr Guinea, 

48. RACES OF MEN. We may on the same system 
divide the globe according to the chief divisions of the 
human race which occupy it. These are — 

(i) The Caucasian race ; who occupy Europe, the north 
of Africa, and the south-west of Asia as far as Indi£L 

(2) The Moniroiian race ; who have a yellow skin, little 
hair on thpir face, and slanting eyes : they extend over North- 
ern -and Central Asia, over Eastern Asia including China, and 
into Arctic America. 

(3) The Ameiicaii race ; who have a copper-coloured skin, 
little hair on their face, and a full eye ; and extend over all 
America except the extreme north. 'They are perhaps a 
branch of the Mongolian race. 

(4) The Negro race ; who have a dark skin and woolly 
hair ; and extend throughout Tropical Africa. 

(5) The Malayan race; who have a brown skin, very 
coarse straight black hair, and a large mouth. They occupy 
south east Asia, Malaya, Madagascar, and part of the Pacific 
Islands. 

(6) The Aostralian race ; who have a dark skin, slight 
lank bodies, and bushy heads of hair, whence they are some- 
times described as mop-headed. They occupy Australia and 
many islands adjacent. These divisions, like the chief 
Zoological Provinces, are only natural in a very general Way, 
and subject to many exceptions. Moreover, in modern times, 
the English have colonized Australia and North America, 
and many negroes have been carried into America. Migra- 
tions of this kind complicate and confuse divisions of the 
globe founded on the races of men. 

49. CONTINENTAL C0A8T-LINE8. The different 
continents are penetrated by seas in very different degrees. 
Thus Africa is a solid mass ; while Europe is penetrated on 
every side but the east by seas, which gives her a much 
greater extent of coast line in proportion to her area than 
Africa possesses. No part of Europe is very remote from a 
port ; trade has thus been facilitated, and the population of 
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all parts brought into communication. In Africa, on the 
other hand, there is little trade and vast tracts of its interior 
have never been visited by any civilised traveller. Geogra- 
phers have inferred that the progress made by Europe has 
been due in some measure to the advantage it possesses in a 
very long coast line. There may be some truth in this ; for 
not only do we see in the other continents that the least 
advanced countries are those that are furthest from the sea, 
but in Europe itself we notice that the most backward part is 
that which is farthest from the sea, viz., the interior of Russia. 
But the theory must not be pushed too far ; for, if commerce, 
enterprise, and civilfz^tibn depended largely on extent of 
coast-line, the south-east of Asia with its islands should be 
one of the most advanced portions of the globe. 

50. UNKNOWN PARTS OF THS WORLD. Some por- 
tions of the world remain still unknown ; the Arctic (and 
fetill more the Antarctic) zone is closed against us by the colci; 
a considerable area in Asia, to the north-east of India, is 
closed against travellers by savage inhabitants ; as is also 
a larger area in the centre of Africa. But our travellers are 
now every year diminishing these unknown areas. 

WORLD. (Abstract.) 

CONTINENTS. Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, North 
America, South America. 

OCEANS. Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Great Southern, 
Arctic 

SEAS. Mediterranean, Baltic, Red, Java, Chinese, Carib- 
bean. 

GVImIPB. Mexico, Guinea, Persian, Lyons (the Lion). 

BAVS. Bengal, Biscay, Hudson's. 

STRAITS. Gibraltar, Babelmandeb, Singapore, Behring's, 
Dardanelles. 

CAPES. Good Hope, Horn, North, Comorin. 

iSliANDS. Papua (or New Guinea), Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, Madagascar, Britain, Cuba, New Zealand, Niphon. 

ARCHIPEl«AGOS. Malay, Levant, West Indian, Japan. 
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MOUNTAIN-RANGS8. Himalaya, Andes, Rocky, Alps. 

VOLCANOS. One row in Malaya; another row in the 
Andes. 

RIVERS^ Amazon, Mississippi, Nile, Ganges, Euphrates. 

WATERFALlaS. Niagara, Victoria* 

liAKES. Superior, Victoria-Nyanza, Geneva. 

8AUT-LAKES. Caspian Sea, Aral Sea, Dead Sea, Great 
Salt Lake. 

PENlNSUiiAS. Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Indian, 
Malay, Californian. 

ISTHMUSES. Suez, Panama. 

RACES OF MEN.' Caucasian, Mongolian, American, 
Negro, Malay, Australian. 

TOWNS (with their Populations). London (3,250,000); 
Paris (1,800,000) ; Berlin (850,000) ; Vienna (825,000) ; Con- 
stantinople (700,000) ; Bombay (650,000); Pekin (1,500,000); 
Canton (1,900,000) ; Han-kow and Han-yang (2,000,000) ; 
Yeddo (1,700,000) ; New York (1,500,000). 

Sect. XXL EUROPE. 

51. BOXTNDARZESj On the Sontb— the Mediteranean, 
the Black Sea, and the Caucasus : on the West — the Atlan- 
tic : on the North — ^the Arctic Ocean : on the Bast — ^the 
Ural Mountains, the Ural River, and the Caspian. 

The Eastern Boundary is artificial ; the country is similar 
on both banks of the Ural River. Some geographers make 
the boundary of Europe at this point to be the Volga, 

5fi. ATTACHED ISLANDS. Britain and Ireland, Ice- 
land. In the Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Candia, Majorca. In the Baltic, Zealand. In the Arctic 
Ocean is Spitabersen, uninhabitable, celebrated for ^ its 
extreme cold. 

53. CialMATE. Nearly one-third of Europe lies north of 
the parallel 57° 30' N.L. In this area little wheat is grown, 
the population is scanty, and the territory is of small political 
importance. Thus Sweden and Norway appear large coun- 
tries on the map, much larger than England or France'; 
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but lye hear little of them because the larger northern por- 
tion is nearly uninhabited. The principal part of the popu- 
lation is congregated in the south of Sweden, where wheat 
will ripen. As regards Russia, the climate is colder in the 
east of Europe than in the west under the same latitude : 
Moscow is much colder than Edinburgh. Hardly half of 
Russia is a wheat-bearing country ; and in the part that 
does not bear wheat the population is very small. This 
non- wheat-bearing region we may call the Sub- Arctic zone 
with a Sub-Arctic climate. The three peninsulas of South 
Europe (viz. Spain and Portugal, Italy, Turkey and Greece), 
together with the south of France, may be classed as in 
the Warm-TempercUe zone; they lie south of the parallel 
45° N.L. In many parts of this area, rice, oranges, and 
figs may be grown. 

The rest of Europe, viz. from 45** N.L. to 57° 30' N.L., 
we may call Cool-Temperate; the climate of the south of 
England will represent it to us. Wheat flourishes ; grapes 
and figs will ripen in some places ; rice cannot possibly be 
grown. 

54. MOUNTAINS AND PXaAINS. A mountainous band 
of country extends completely across Europe from west to 
east, from the north of Spain to the Caucasus. North 
of this band hes the great plain of Northern Europe ; south 
of it, the three peninsulas of warm-temperate climate. 

To trace the central band of mountains more particularly, 
we begin with the Pyrei&e«B in the west ; the central group 
in Switzerland are the Alps, which bifurcate eastwards into 
the Carpathiaiifli and the Balkan : these two branches 
may be supposed to reunite eastwards in the Crimea and 
Caucasus. 

The Ghreat Northern plain extends over the whole of 
Russia, Poland, the south-east of Sweden, North Germany, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, the east of England, and the 
whole of France. 

The Alps reach 15,784 feet high, and the central range is 
generally more than. 8,000 feet high. The Pyrenees reach 
11,168 feet, the Cancasos 18,493 feet, ^bove sea-level. T.he 
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other high mouatain-ranges of Europe are the Dovrefeld, 
6,000 — 8,000 feet high (which belong to a mountain system 
quite separate from the central band) ; and the Apennines, 
which are distinctly an offshoot of the Alps, The Ural 
mountains are not of great elevation. 

55. PiiATEAUS. Europe is on a much smaller scale than 
the other Continents (except Australia), and does not contain 
any very large plateau : that is, no plain high elevated above 
the sea. The two principal masses of high land in Europe 
are, (i) the country immediately north of the High Alps, 
i,e, Switzerland and the southern part of Germany ; and 
(2) the central part of Spain. Neither of these masses 
of high land, however, is a plain ; they are traversed by 
numerous mountain ridges : but the lowest parts of the 
valleys between are often 1,500 feet or more above the sea- 
leveL 

56. RIVBRS. (i) The Volga is the largest river in Europe ; 
its length 2,400 miles. Since all Russia is a plain, we 
know that the watershed which separates its river basin ftx)m 
those of the Don, the Dnieper, and the Dwina, must be 
quite low. The Volga winds on a vast plain, and nearly its 
whole course is navigable. 

(2) The Don and several other large Russian rivers are of 
the same character. 

(3) The Danube (total length 1,750 miles), often reckoned 
the most important river in Europe, drains the great basin 
which lies between the two bifurcations of the Alps. The 
Balkan, part of the Alps, and the Carpathians lie on its 
watershed. Near the boundary of Turkey and Austria the 
Danube passes through the gorge known as the Iron 
Gate. 

(4) The Rhine, the most renowned of European rivers ; 
length 800 miles. Its upper course is Alpine, Le. it descends 
rapidly in a mountainous country ; imtil it emerges in a more 
level district below Basle. Near Coblentz it passes through 
a long gorge, and then flows with a slow current to the sea 
through many arms forming a Delta. It is the national 
river of the Germans. 
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67. lUkKES. The European lakes fall into two dasses, 
vir. (i) the Arctic lakes> lying in a flat country, and especially 
found in arctic or sub-arctic regions : such are lAdova and 
Onesa in Russia, ivener and "WetUr in Sweden, with many 
smaller lakes of the same character near. 

(2) The Alpine lakes, lying among mountains : such are 
Genera, Iiticeme, Constaace, in Switzerland ; Como, May- 
ITlore, Garda, in Italy ; and many lakes of the same character 
among the mountains of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

68. COMMUNICATIONS. England, Belgium, Germany, 
the north and east of France, and Switzerland, are covered 
with a close network of railways^ Turkey and Greece are 
the worst supplied with railways ; and Russia is but poorly 
supplied. 

TTie most important systems oi canals are, (i) the internal 
canals of Russia, which connect the Black Sea, the BsUtic, 
and the "White Sea by several routes ; (2) the canals of the 
south-west of France, which connect the Bay of Biscay with 
the Mediterranean ; (3) the canals of Holland, which are 
so numerous as to a great extent to take the place of 
roads. 

69. RACB8 OF MEN. Nearly the whole population of 
Europe belongs to the Caucasian race ; and very nearly all 
the Caucasians in Europe belong to one branch of the 
Caucasian, viz., that known as the Japhetic, Aryan, Iranian, 
or Indo-Germanic branch. Among the Aryans of Europe 
there are four prominent divisions, viz. : 

(i) The Keltic \ to which division belong the Irish, the 
Gaels, the Welsh, the Bretons. 

(2) The Romanic and Greek ; to which division belong 
the Italians, the Spanish, the Wallachians, the Greeks. 

(3) The Teutonic \ to which division belong the English, 
the Scotch, the Dutch, the Germans, the Danes, and the 
Scandinavians. 

(4) The SclaTonic \ to which division belong the Bohe- 
mians, Poles, the old Russians, the Hungarians. 

Other Caucasians in Europe are the Jews, who belong to 
the Shemitic branch of the Causasians ; and the Gipsies, 
^ c 2 
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who perhaps belong to an elder Indian division of the Indo- 

Germans. 
Araong the Non-Caucasian races in Europe are : 
(a) The Magyars of Hungary, the Finns, the Turks, and 

the Tartars in South Russia, who belong to the Mo^ffolUa 

tace. 

{b) The Lapps of Lapland and the Basques in the Pyrenees, 

who belong to some ancient races who inhabited Europe 

before the Aryans came. 

60. IiANOUAOBS. The division of languages is nearly 
the same as of races ; that is to say, the Indo-Germanic 
peoples speak Indo-Germanic languages, and the Teutonic 
peoples speak Teutonic languages, which form one division of 
the Indo-Germanic. There are numerous exceptions : thus the 
Irish, a Keltic people, have nearly ceased to speak Elrse, their 
KeUic tongue ; but speak instead English, a Teutonic tongue. 

61 . REiaoiON. The people of Europe are Christtan in 
religion, except the few Turks, Tartars, Jews, and Gipsies. 

The Christian religion in Europe admits three principal 
divisions, viz. : — (i) the Roman Catholic, of which the head 
is the Pope of Rome ; (2) the Greek Church, of which the 
head is the Emperor of Russia ; and (3) the Protestant 
Churches which differ greatly in government, and have no 
one head. 

To the Catholic Church belong the Romanic races and the 
' chief part of the Kelts. To the Creek Church belong the 
Sclavonic race and the Greeks. To the Protestant Churches 
belong most of the Teutons. 

The Turks and Tartars are Mahometana j the Gipsies, 



62. ANiMAiiS. Europe is poorer in large animals than 
Asia or Africa ; first, because it is much smaller ; secondly, 
because it is entirely without the tropics ; and thirdly, 
because it is so fully inhabited by mankind. Europe is thus 
distinguished by the absetice of elephants and rhinoceroses, 
of lions and tigers, of camels and giraffes, rather than by 
the presence of large animals peculiar to itself. But in our 
river-gravels and caves we dig up the teeth and bones of 
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elephants, rhinoceroses, and tigers in profusion, and we know 
that the lion lived wild in Europe Vithin historic times. 

The present chief European animals- in their different 
tribes are : 

(i) Of Pachyderms; the wild boar, 

(2) Of Ruminants y the stagy roe^ elky reiftdeerj the cha^ 
mois, saiga^ and ibex; the bison or aurochs is nearly 
extinct. 

(3) Of Rodents \ the hare^ rabbity porcupine^ and beaver 
(now become rare) ; the hamster and many kinds of rats^ 
mice^ voles and lemmings j dormice^ squirrelsy and mar- 
mots, 

(4) Of Finnlpedia j several seals and the walrus, 

(5) Of CamlTora; wolves and foxes; several smaller 
^ild'Cats and lynxes; the otter^ weasels and martens; the 
badger, the glutton^ and several bears, 

(6) Of insectlTora; the mole^ the hedgehogs and many 
shrews. 

(7) Of ciiSroptera; many bats, 

(8) Of Qnadnunana ; the Barbary ape^ who has colonised 
the Tock of Gibraltar, and is the only wild monkey in 
Europe. 

63. PXiAMTS. The variety of wild Trees in Europe is 
small compared with what may be seen in an equal tropical 
area. Moreover^ in Europe the forests are often made up 
of a very few trees : we see many large woods in England 
containing nothing but oak and hazel. On the other hand, 
in America (even in the cool-temperate zone) we find mixed 
forests ; so that we there obtain a much greater variety of 
trees. Nearly all our most valuable native forest-trees in 
Europe may be classed in a very few groups or Orders. 
Thus we have : 

(i) The pines and yews; including they?r, larchy cedar^ 
cypress, 

(2) The oaks and hazels; including the beechy Spanish 
chestnut^ hornbeam^ birch, alder. 

(3) The poplars and willows; including the abele, aspen^ 
sallow. 
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(4) T\iQ e!m 2iiid plane. 

(5) The ash and oiive, 

(6) The maple J sycamore^ and horse-chestnuL 

The plants principally grown for food in Europe are 
botanically Grasses, viz. : 

(i) Wheaty everywhere south of the p>aral1el of 58' N.L. 

(2) Barley^ oatSy and rye^ throughout the centre of Europe, 
and extend farther north than wheat 

(3) Rice and sugar-cane^ only in a few places in the three 
southern peninsulas and in the south of France. 

(4) Maize^ in the south of Europe and in some places in 
Germany. 

(5) Millet^ in Russia. 

(6) Sorghum^ in Italy. 

Other plants which contribute materially towards the sup- 
port of considerable populations are/^/a/(7^j (grown nearly as 
extensively as wheat) ; peas^ beans ^ and otYiex pulse ^ and the 
Spanish chestnut in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. 

64. DIVISIONS. Europe is divided politically as under : 



State. 


Capital Town. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Date of 
Census. 


Inhab. to 

the Square 

Mite. 


England . . . 


London . . . 


x2x,6o7 


31,628,338 


3 April, 187 X 
31 Dec. 1876 


a6z 


France . . . 


Pans .... 


201,900 


36,905,788 


184 


Spam .... 


Madrid . . . 


x82,758 


i6,3ox,85x 


31 May, i860 


90 


Portugal . . . 


Lisbon •. . . 


36,5x0 


3.995,152 


Dec. 1868 


111 


Italy .... 


Rome . . 


xx4,296 


26,801, 154 


Dec. 1871 


935 


Greece . . . 


Athens . . . 


i9,94X 


>>457,894 


16 May, 1870 
(Estimate) 


76 


•I'urlcey . . . 


Constantinople 


200,506 


14,000,000 


70 


Austria . . . 


Vienna . . . 


240,943 


35.904,415 


31 Dec. 1869 


'50 


Switzerland . . 


Berne . . . 


15.233 


2,669,147 


1 Dec. 1870 


178 


Germany . . . 


Berlin . . . 


212,091 


42,727,360 


1 Dec. 1875 


aox 


Belgium . . . 


Brussels . . 


XX.373 


S.336.634 
3,809,527 


X Jan. 1875 
31 Dec. 187s 


469 


Holland . . . 


Amsterdam 


20,527 


186 


Denmark ^ . . 


Copenhagen . 


Z4*553 


1,880,100 


X Feb. 1875 


199 


Scandinavia 


Stockholm . . 


293.259 


6,246,950 


1875—76 


91 


Russia . . . 


St. Petersburg. 


2,261,657 


78,281,447 


1870—73 


34 



* Including the Principalities. 

Notice that Corsica belongs to France, Candia to Turkey, 
Iceland to Denmark : politically but not geographically. 
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i EUROPE (Abstract). 

OCSANS. Atlantic, Arctic. * * * 

8SA8. Mediteoanean, Adriatic, Levant, Marmora> Black ; 
Azof ; Caspian ; North, White> Baltic. 

QVUPS.' Bothnia, Finland, Lyons (the Lion), Genoa. 

BAYS. Biscay, Naples, Riga. 

STRAITS. Gibraltar, Dover, Dardanelles, Constantinople, 
Messina, Bonifacio, Sound. 

CAFBS. North, Matapan, Finisterre, Land's End. 

ISlaANDS. Britain, Ireland, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Candia, Iceland, Zealand, Gothland. 

ARCHIFBlJkOOS. Levant, Danish, Hebrides. 

MOUNTAIN RANGES. Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, Car- 
pathians, Balkan, Caucasus, Dovre, UraL 

VOliCANOS. Etna, Vesuvius, Hecla. 

RIVBRS. Volga, Don, Dnieper, Dniester, Vistula, Danube, 
Rhine. 

iJkKSS. Ladoga, Onega, Wener, Wetter; Geneva, Lu- 
ceme, Como, Maggiore, Garda. 

FBNiNSUitAS. Italian^ Spanish, Greek; Scandinavian, 
Denmark, Crimea. 

ISTHMUS. Corinth. 

RAOBS OF MBN. Keltic, Romanic, Teutonic, Sclavonic ; 
Turks, Tartars, Magyars. 

TOWNS (with their populations). London, 3,250,000; 
Paris, 1,800,000; Berlin, 850,000; Vienna, 825,000; Con- 
stantinople, 700,000 ; St, Petersburg, 546,000 ; Liverpool, 
497,000 ; Glasgow, 477,000 ; Manchester, 476,000. 



Sect IV. ENGLAND. 

65. The Dominions of the Queen of England are given in 
the annexed table : — 
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Dominion. 



Europe. 
England • • 
Wales . . . 
Scotland . . 
Ireland . . . 
Man .... 
Channel Islands 
Heligoland 
Gibraltar . . 
Malu . . . 



Asia. 
India .... 
Ceylon .... 
Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong . . 
Labuan .... 
Perim .... 
Aden .... 



Africa. 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natal .... 
Griqualand, West 
Transvaal . 
Gold Coast 
Gambia . . 
Sierra Leone 
Lagos ^ . . 
Ascension . 
St. Helena 
Mauritius . 

AU&TRALIA 

New South Wales 
Queensland . 
Victoria . . . 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania . 
New Zealand 
Fgi Islands 

North America. 
Canada Dominion 
Newfoundland . 
Bermudas . . . 
Jamaica . . . 
Leeward Islands . 
Windward Islands 
Bahamas . . . 
Honduras . . . 



South America 
Trinidad . . • 
Guiana .... 
Falkland Islands 



Date a.d. of 

Acquisition. 



zaSa 
1603' 
XX71 
«8o6 — 1829 
Z066 
1804 
X704 
z8oo 



1750—1856 

1796 
1785—1819 

1843 
Z846 

185s 
1838 



1806 

z8o6 
2871 
1877 
x66o 
X631 
X788 
x86z 
Z831 
1650 
x8xo 



1787 

1859 
Z787 

1836 

z829 

X803 

z8z4 

Z874 



z6a3 — Z760 

1583 

Z609 
1629—1655 
1626 — Z763 
Z605— Z803 

1629 

Z670 



1797 
z8o3 

Z765 



Area in Square 
Miles. 



SOi934 

7.377 

30*463 

32,S3X 
227 

75 
5 

8 

lis 



z,6oo,ooo 

a4»454 

1.350 

39 

45 
7 
5 



aoz.ooo 

ZI,Z72 

17.800 

300,000 

6,000 

3Z 

468 

5.000 

54 



708 



3a3.437 
678,600 

88,Z98 
760,000 
978,000 

26,2x5 

Z02,000 



3Sa.36i 
40,200 

24 
6,900 

738 

775 

3,02Z 

13.500 



x,7S5 
76,000 

6,500 



Population. 



21.495.13x 
1.217,135 
3,36o,oz8 

6,4iz,4i6 

54.04a* 

90,596 

x.9n 

14.764 

149.084 



338,000,000 

2,40z,o66 

308,097 

194.198 

• 4.898 

3ZZ 
aa.507 



566,z58 

393,83a 

25.477 

408,070 
Z4,z9o 
38.936 
62,oaz 

6,341 
316^043 



503.9" 
Z20,Z04 

731.528 

x85,626 

24.785 
xox,785 
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In this section we shall deal with the Queen's dominions 
in Europe only. 

§ ENGLAND (the Ck>antry). 



!, England is about 350 miles long from 
Berwick to the Isle of Wight. It is very nearly triangular 
in shape ; so that if we draw three lines, one from Berwick 
to Calais, another from Calais to Bodmin in Cornwall, and 
another from Bodmin to Berwick, the triangle thus formed 
will nearly fit the outline of England ; and moreover, the 
parts left out of the triangle will roughly equal the part of 
the sea included within it. 

Hence we can find pretty accurately the area of England, 
for the line from Bodmin to Calais is about 280 miles, and 
the line from Berwick to the Isle of Wight is nearly perpen- 
dicular to it Hence, as the area of any triangle is half its 
base multiplied by its height, the area of England in square 
miles will be half 280 multiplied by 350 = 49,000, which We 
can see by the above table is pretty near the truth. 

67. BOUNDARIES. On the East— the North Sea, called 
also the German Ocean : on the South — the English Chan- 
nel : on the "Wrest — the Atlantic, Bristol Channel, Wales, the 
Irish Sea : on the North— Scotland. 

The boundary-Hne between England and Wales is an arti- 
ficial one, but follows in the main the division between the 
plains (as Hereford) and the hills (as Brecknock). The 
boundary between England and Scotland follows chiefly the 
Cheviot hills and the Tweed. 

68. ATTACHED ISI.ANDS. The Isle of Wltft&t, which 
is included in the county of Southampton, and is less than 
a mile from the coast. All the other so-called islands of 
any size are barely separated by water from England : such 
are : 

(1) Holy Island, off the coast of Northumberland, 2^ 
peninsula at low tide. 

(2) 8hex»pey and Thaaet, on the north coast of Kent. 
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(3) Haylingr, near Chichester. 
. (4) Portland, which is an island at high water only. 

(5) St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, near Penzance, 
similarly is an island at high water, a peninsula at low water. 

(6) Pnrbeck, in Dorset, is a peninsula. 

Lastly, Ely in Cambridge is still called ^K Ue cff ^ly : 
being a knoll formerly smmuad ed by swamps before the 
Fens fvcre drained. 

69 CAPES AND HEADZiANDS. 

(i) The lAnd'B End and the Zdsard Point in Cornwall. 

(2) Start Point in Devon, and Portland Bill in Dorset. 

(3) Selsea Bill and Beachy Bead in Sussex. 

(4) The North Foreland and South Foreland in Kent. 

(5) Flamboronffh Head in Yorkshire. 

70. OUItFS AND BAYS. 

(i) The Bristol Channel. 

(2) The Wash. 

(3) Solway Firth. 

(4) Morecambe Bay. 

71. ESTUARIES. The Serem^ Thames, Hnmber, Mer^ 
aey, and Dee. Also that of the Test and Itchen, better 
known as Southampton "Water. 

72. CitZMATE. We have already taken our English 
climate as the standard of the cool-temperate. Wheat 
flourishes in the whole of England. We call June, July, 
August, September, summer; October and the first half of 
November, autumns from mid-November to mid-April, 
winter : and the latter half of April with May, spring* 

We notice as peculiarities of the English climate : 
First, that the climate is moist, with variable winds and 
much cloud. There is no settled rainy season ; but rain 
may fall any week in the year, and sometimes does fall in 
nearly every week. 

Second, as a consequence of the first, neither the cold 
nor the heat can often last many weeks in succession. The 
English chmate is called therefore an ** insular climate ; '' 
that is, the range of temperature is much less than in 
countries farther from the sea. In these (in the same 
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latitude) the summer is much hotter^ the winter much 
colder, than that of England. 

Third, the mean temperature of England is higher, that 
is to say, the climate on the whole is warmer than that of 
other countries in the same latitude, owing to the Gulf 
Stream, as explained above.. 

Fourth, the west side of England is moister than the 
east side, which has therefore a less insular climate. Thus, 
Norwich is much colder than Shrewsbury in winter, but is 
hotter in summer. There is more skating at Norwich than 
at Shrewsbury, but much less than at Amsterdam. Wheat 
prefers a dry climate, so that there is much less wheat grown 
in the western half of England than in the eastern. 

Fifth, England is placed in the centre of the temperate 
zone, so that a few miles more north makes a sensible differ-, 
ence in the warmth. Thus the south coast of England is 
warmer than the valley of the Thames ; the harvest is a 
fortnight earlier in Hampshire than in Yorkshire; the fig 
and the grape ripen tolerably in the open air in the South of 
England, but will not in the North. The myrtle and arbutus ] 
will endure the winter of the Isle of ^yight or Devonshire, 
but not even that of the centre of England. 

73. MOUNTAINS AND RIVBR-BA8INS. We refer to 

the annexed sketch-map which is drawn to show the prin- 
cipal mountains and river-basins disentangled from the 
towns and counties which obscure those natural features in a 
general map. 

In this sketch we have first drawn a main line of water- 
shed from the Cheviots to the North Foreland in Kent. This 
is represented by a line of heavy dots ; all the water on its 
eastern side falls into the German Ocean ; all the water on its 
western side into the English Channel, Atlantic, and Irish sea. 

Next we have by lines of light dots separated out four 
principal river-basins, viz. Humber, Wash, Thames, Severn. 

Lastly, we have by shading represented the principal 
masses of high ground. 

♦ Starting from the Cheviots we see the principal mountain 
range of England extending along the boundary between 
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Yorkshire and Lancashire to the mountain called the Peak in 
Derbyshire. This range is calkd the Pennine chain, and 
has been described as the natural backbone of England : it 




maintains generally 
steeper slope is the western 
it therefore results that it 



Lititude of 1,000—2,000 feet. Its 

1, the more gradual slope is eastern : 
nearer the Irish Sea than the 
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Gennan Ocean, and that there is a larger area of high land 
in Yorkshire than in Lancashire. 

South from the Peak, the main watershed (followed by our 
tine of heavy dots) drops rapidly : and in the centre of 
England in Warwickshire, whence the water flows partly into 
.€ach of the four basins (Humber, Wash, Thames, Severn^ 
there is no distinct range of hills that the main watershed 
coincides with. But farther south, where it separates the 
basin of the Thames from that of the Severn, we find the 
Cotswolds, which (like the Pennine chain) have their steep 
slope westwards, their more gradual slope eastwards. 

We might have continued our main watershed line thence 
to the Land's End, but we have brought it round eastwards, 
so that it may coincide with the watershed of the Thames. 
Here it follows (along the northern boundary of Hampshire) 
the highest line of hills in the south-east of England. They 
exceed 1,000 feet in height and have their steeper slope 
towards the Thames, their more gradual slope towards the 
English Channel. 

* ♦ The principal group of English mountains is in Cum- 
berland : here is Scaw-Fell, 3,200 feet high, the highest 
English mountain ; and many other mountains nearly .as 
high are near it. 

Dartmoor in Devonshire, 1,000 — 2,000 feet, is the principal 
English plateau : Exmoor in Devonshire is of the same 
character. The west of England is generally the hilly side, 
and this is still more true if we include Wales, and say the 
west of the island. The eastern side is indeed an outlying 
part of the great plain of Northern Europe. In our sketch 
there are three portions of it slightly shaded, but they denote 
only hills of 500 — 900 feet high, not of a mobntainous cha- 
racter : these are : 

(i) the Wolds in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

(2) the Hills near Dunstable in Bedfordshire. 

(3) the North Downs in Surrey and Kent; the South 
Downs in Sussex. 

*** The lowest tract of considerable area in England 
is the basin of the Wash : the lower portion of this is hardly 
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above sea-level and has been reclaimed partly from the sea 
within historic times. The low swampy area is known as 
the Fens : and in part of Lincolnshire as Holland, ix, the 
hollow land. 

Other low shores in England are the coast of Lancashire, 
of Essex, and of Somersetshire ; and Romney Marsh in 
Kent. The Goodwin Sands off the coast of Kent are a dan- 
gerous shoal. Popular tradition says that certain estates 
here, belonging to Earl Godwine the father of King Harold, 
were overwhelmed by the ocean. 

**** The area of the four great river basins may be, 
roughly : 

Humber, 9,500 square miles. 

Wash 6,000 „ 

Thames 6,000 „ 

Severn 8,000 „ 

74. RIVERS, (i) The Thames, length 215 miles; rises 
5n the Cotswolds, flows by Reading, Windsor, London, 
Woolwich, to the sea beyond Gravesend. 

A principal tributary is the CherweU, on which stands 
Oxford. 

(2) The Severn, length 210 miles ; rises on Plinlimmon in 
Wales, flows by Shrewsbury, Worcester, Gloucester, to the 
Bristol Channel. 

A principal territory is the ATon, on which stand Warwick 
arfd Stratford-on-Avon. 

(3) The Ooae (of Yorkshire), length 130 miles, on which 
stands York. 

Principal tributaries are the Aire, on which stands Leeds ; 
the Don, on which stands Sheffield. 

(4) The Trent, length 145 miles, which flows by Notting- 
ham. It joins the Yorkshire Ouse, the two uniting form the 
estuary called the Humber. 

(5) The Ooae (called the Bedford Ouse or Great Ouse, to 
distinguish it from the Yorkshire Ouse), length 160 miles, 
flows by Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Ely, to the Wash 
near Lynn Regis. 

Several rivers in England have the same name. Afon in 
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Keltic Welsh, {i,e. ancient British) means " river ** ; several 
rivers are hence named Avon. Oosk in Keltic means 
"stream " ; several rivers are hence named Usk, Ouse, Esk. 

(6) The Nen, length 100 miles, flows by Northampton and 
Peterborough to the Wash. 

(7) The IVye, rises near Plinlimmon in Wales, flows by 
Hereford and Monmouth into the estuary of the Severn. 

(8) The Tyne, on which stands Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(9) The Mersey; Liverpool stands at the mouth of its 
estuary. 

(10) The Aron, known as the Bristol Avon because Bristol 
is near its mouth in the Bristol Channel. 

(11) The ATon, known as the Wiltshire (or Hampshire) 
Avon ; Salisbury stands on it. Its upper basin is known as 
Salisbury Plain, though it is less level than most of the 
eastern counties of England. 

(12) The Medway, which passes by Maidstone, Rochester, 
and Chatham, and reaches the estuary of the Thames at 
Sheemess. 

75. liAKBS. The English Lakes are all close together 
among the mountains of Cumberland belonging to the class 
we have named Alpine Lakes. There are about twenty 
larger called Lakes or Meres, and many smaller called Tarns : 
and the portion of Cumberland and .Westmoreland which 
contains them is known as the lAke District. The largest 
English lake is 'Windermere, about ten miles long ; other are 
UUesinrater, Derwent^ater, Bnttermere, IWast Water. 

76. OOMMUNICATZON8. There are in England more 
than. 2,OQO miles of canals, nearly all made before the 
days of railways, still employed for goods traffic. The rail- 
ways form a complete network, and to learn them completely 
is as little expected as to learn all the Queen's highways. 
But it is now everybody's business to learn the chief main- 
line routes which radiate from London. We enumerate 
these accordingly* 

(i) lrf>Bdon and North-Westem. London Terminus, 

Euston Square. 
Route {(^ London, Rugby, Stafford, Lancaster, Carlisle 
to Edinburgh. 
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Route (d) London, Rugby, Stafford, Chester, Holyhead 

for Dublin. 
Commands also Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. 

(2) Midland. London Terminus, St. Pancras. 

London, Bedford, Leicester, Sheffield, Leeds, Carlisle to 
Edinburgh. 

Commands also Derby, Nottingham, Halifax and Man- 
chester. 

(3) Great Northern. London Terminus, King's Cross. 
London, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Doncaster, York^ 

Durham, Newcastle, Berwick to Edinburgh. 
Commands also Lincoln, Hull, Sheffield and Manchester. 

(4) Great Western. London Terminus, Paddington. 
Route {a) London, Reading, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, 

Exeter, Plymouth, Penzance. 

Route (d) London, Reading, Oxford, Leamington, "War- 
wick, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, 
Chester, Birkenhead. 

Commands also Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford and 
South Wales. 

(5) South Western. London Terminus, Waterloo. 
Route {a) London, Basingstoke, Salisbury, Exeter. 
Route (d) London, Basingstoke, Winchester, Southamp- 
ton, Dorchester, Weymouth. 

Commands also Guildford, Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight 

(6) iiondon, Brighton, and South Coast. London Terminus, 

London Bridge or Victoria. 
London, Brighton, Chichester. 

Commands also Newhaven, one route from London to 
Paris. 

(7) South Bastem. London Terminus, London Bridge or 

Cannon Street. 
London, Tunbridge, Folkestone, Dover for Paris. 
Commands also Hastings. 

(8) lK>ndon, Chatham, and Dover. London Terminus, 

Ludgate Hill or Victoria. 
London, Rochester, Chatham, Canterbury, Dover for 
Paris. 
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Commands also Ramsgate and Margate. 
(9) Bastem, OomtleB. London Tenriinus, Liverpool 

Street or St. Pancras. 
Route {d} London, Cambridge, Ely, Norwich, Yarmouth. 
Route {b) London, Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, Yar- 
mouth. 

77. RAOB8 OF MBN. The Angles, Engles, Engle-isc 
or English, are a Teutonic race. They belong to the Low- 
German branch of the Teutonic race ; named Low because 
they occupied mainly the low lands near the North Sea and 
Baltic : the Angles came to England from some districts near 
the south of Denmark. In England, especially in the East and 
North, the Angles were mixed largely with the Scandinavian 
branch of the Teutonic race, called Danes or Northmen, 
who were in race nearly the same as the Angles themselves : 
so that the purity of the English race was not really affected 
by this mixture, the race remained entirely Teutonic and 
purely of the Northern type of Teutonic. 

The Kymric race of the Kelts, whom we call now Welsh, 
mixed with the English in Cornwall, the Welsh border and 
Cumberland. There is perhaps some Kymric admixture in 
other parts of England ; and it' is not improbable that the 
Angles slightly mixed with SclavMxians before they left the 
south of Denmark. 

The modern Englishman is therefore in general a pure 
North-Teuton ; with a possible small mixture of Kymric or 
Sclavonic blood in certain cases. He cannot be distinguished 
by his appearance from a Southern Swede, a Courlander, or a 
Dane ; he is much less like a High-German of Central 
Germany. 

78. HI8TOBIC SKETCH. The Romans left England 
about A.D. 400, the inhabitants being then Ancient Britons, 
i.e, Kymri, a Keltic race. Soon after, England was invaded 
(chiefly on the eastern side) by the Angles, who gradually 
overran the country, and in the course of 1 50 years drove the 
Kymri into Wales, Cornwall, and Cumberland. Subsequently 
the Northmen from the Baltic, commonly called Danes, 
effected large settlements on the eastern coast, in the ninth 

D 
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century chiefly ; but soon coalesced with the Angles into one 
people. In a.d. 1066 the Northmen of Normandy con- 
quered England : not many Northmen came over and still 
fewer French ; but the Normans brought with them an Old- 
French tongue. The principal result of the Norman con- 
quest was that it consolidated all England into one state : up 
to the very time of that conquest, though there was one King 
of the English, England remained really in three divisions. 
At the Norman conquest England attained, as a consolidated 
state, its present limits, and has not had them invaded or 
altered since. 

Wales was conquered in a*d. 1282. In a.d. 1603 the 
Scotch king succeeded to the throne of England. Since that 
date England and Scotland have been under one King ; but 
they were only^ united by the fusion of their Parliaments in 
A.D. 1707. Ireland was conquered in ad. 1171 and was 
always governed by England ; though the Irish Parliament 
was not fused with the English until AD. 1801. 

79. PRESENT CONSTITUTION of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. A hereditary Limited Mon- 
archy. The supreme power resides in Parliament : which con- 
sists of the Queen ; the Upper House, of Peers ; and the 
Lower House, of Commons. The Upper House contains 
nearly 500 members : of whom more than 400 are hereditary 
English peers ; the remainder Scotch and Irish representative 
peers, with 24 bishops and 2 archbishops. The House of 
Commons contains 658 representatives, who are elected by 
the people, viz. 493 from England and Wales, 60 from 
Scotland, and 105 from Ireland. 

The House of Commons alone has the power of taxation 
and of appropriating to such purpose as to them seems good 
the proceeds of taxes. The Queen, as well as each House, 
must consent to any law in order that it may have effect 

The executive government is, in fact, carried on by the 
Cabinet, which consists of sixteen or eighteen ministers 
selected from the Houses of Lords and Commons by the 
Queen. They can only carry on the Queen's Government so 
long as a majority of each House will support them — t,e. will 
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vote the taxes they require, and pass all the important laws 
they desire. At the present time the House of Commons has 
a preponderating influence ; and the House of Lords never 
outvotes (on a serious question) a Cabinet which is supported 
by a decided majority in the House of Commons. 

The Queen has the power of selecting a new body of 
Ministers when the Cabinet is driven to resign ; and can also 
exercise great personal influence on important questions (as 
of peace and war, or of high ecclesiastical appointments) 
within the Cabinet 

80. RELIGION. The established religion in England is the 
Church of England, which is Protestant-Lutheran — i.e, it has 
separated from the Roman Catholic Church much on the 
same principles that Martin Luther did. It is guessed (as no 
census of religion is taken in England) that in England 
about 12,000,000 of the inhabitants belong to the established 
Church ; 2,000,000 are Roman Catholics ; 8,000,000 are 
Dissenters, mainly Protestant Dissenters who dissent from 
the Church of England on matters of Church Government, 
but differ only on trifling points from the thirty-nine Articles 
which are the Law of Doctrine in that Church. 

81. LANOUAGE. The language of the Angles or Engles 
was the English language, now called Old-English ; also 
called in modem times by a mistake, Anglo-Saxon. In 
England the Angles adopted a very few Keltic words from 
the Kymri and rather more Latin words from the priests ; 
but up to A.D. 1066, the time c^ the Norman conquest, the 
language of the country, though varying in the lapse of 
hundreds of years, and varying mtich in dialect in different 
parts of die kingdom, was Old-English. 

The Normans, who conquered the country in A.D. 1066, 
spoke a dialect of French, a Romance or Romanic language. 
This became the language of the upper and polite classes 
and of the Courts of Justice in England for 200 yea»:s or 
thereabouts. When the English-talking and Romance-talk- 
ing populations finally fused completely into one people again 
the language of England (the Modem and present English) 
reappeared in literature as in the main English but with a 

D r 
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very large number of Romance words taken in. Also, during 
this transition period, the Old-English tongue lost a great 
number of its inflexions. The standard of modem English 
is fixed by the Bible ; but we now use in conversation, and 
still more in writing, a much larger proportion of Romance 
words than is used in the Bible. Romance is derived almost 
entirely from the Latin. The English thus differ from their 
Teutonic brethren in Europe by speaking a language which 
is indeed radically Teutonic but which is largely mixed with 
Romanic. 

8a. ANIMALS. The larger wild animals of England are 
either extinct or remain only under protection. Some have 
become extinct in historic times. 

(i) Pachyderms. The wild boar abundant in ancient 
times had become scarce by the time of Charles I. The 
present domestic swine are descended from him. 

(2) Ruminants. The red deer was abundant in ancient 
times, and still exists wild but protected in Scotland and on 
Exmoor. In England it is seen often in Parks. 

The stag was abundant till last century ; Queen Anne saw 
a herd of 400^ between London and Portsmouth. 

The roe is still very rarely found in Britain wild ; much 
more commonly preserved in parks. 

The fallow-deer is only found in parks, and it is doubted 
whether it ever was wild in Britain. 

The rein-deer continued abundant in the North of Scot- 
land as late as Henry II.'s reign. 

The aurochs or European bison was abundant in Britain 
when the Kymri came thither. 

The large white cattle, known as the Chillingham caithy 
because preserved in Chillingham and one or two other parks, 
are perhaps the remains of a wild breed of British cattle : 
the woods close to London were full of this ox in King 
Stephen's day. 
(3) Rodents. The hare and rabbit are plentiful. 
The beaver appears to have become extinct in Eneland 
about the time of Richard I. ; it is now rarely found in 
Central Europe. 
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The black English rat is nearly extinct ; the brown or 
Hatwver tat, which was introduced in A.D. 1730, now abounds. 
Several mice are too common ; as are several voies of which 
two well-known examples are the common water-rat and the 
short-tailed field-mouse, England possesses one dormouse 
and one squirrel. 

(4) Piiinipedes. The common seal occasionally visits the 
northern coasts of England : it is common in Scotland. 

(5} CamWora. The wolf was exterminated in England by 
the reign of Edward I.; but subsisted in Scotland down 
nearly to 1700. 

TYiq/ox is still truly wild in Northern England : in the 
south of England he is only preserved. 

The wild cat has become excessively rare in England, but 
is occasionally captured in the larger woods. It differs by 
its blunt tail from the domestic cat run wild. 

The otter is still wild in some streams, but it is severely 
hunted, as being a destroyer of fish ; and thus scarce. It is 
one of the largest animals still truly wild (not preserved) in 
England. 

Several weasels and martens are still common in England ; 
among these th& polecat and stoat are well known. 

The badger is not uncommon in the larger woods, but 
being a nocturnal animal is little seen. Hence the existence 
of so large an animal in civilized England in a truly wild state. 

The brown ^^^r anciently inhabited England, but had dis- 
appeared from the island before the Norman conquest. 

(6) Znsectivora. The moU is common and well-known, 
at least by his mole-heaps. 

Several shrews^ commonly called shrew-mice» exist in 
England, the common shrew being very common. 
The hedgehog is found in hedgerows all over England. 

(7) Clilroptera. Seventeen kinds of bat have been cap- 
tured in England, but only two or three species are at all 
common. 

aa. PXiANTS. The valuable forest-treeti native to England 
are : 
(i) ThQ^ew and the Scotch fir. All our other numerous 
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pines, as the larch, spruce, &c., have been introduced by man : 
though several of them Uved in England in geological ages 
past, died out, and thus are really re-introduced. 

(2) The oaky beech, hazel, hornbeam, birch, and alder, 

(3) The abele, aspen, and black poplar; the withy, white 
willow and osier, 

(4) The elm and the wych-elm, 

(5) The ash. 

(6) The maple. 

In English farming the crops are divided into white and 
green. 

White crops are wheat, barley and oats. 

Green crops are, (a) turnips, swedes, and mangold-wurzel ; 
(B) grasses, clover, vetches, saint-fom. In ordinary four- 
course or four-shift farming, in each year, one-fourth the 
farm is in grass, one-fourth in roots, one-fourth in wheat, 
one-fourth in barley and oats. 

Potatoes are largely grown, occupying in some cases one- 
sixth of the farm. Peas and beans, also considerably grown, 
are reckoned white crops. 

Besides these crops a great variety of plants is cultivated 
in England, chiefly by market-gardeners or on small farms : 
the above limited list comprises nearly the whole of what is 
cultivated on large farms. 

84^ MiNERAXiS. Coal is the most important mineral of 
England ; above ;£35>ooo,ooo sterling worth being now raised 
annually. The principal coal-fields are (i) The Newcastle, 
lying in the counties of Durham and Northumberland ; (2) 
the Midland, in Lancashire, South- West Yorkshire, Derby^ 
Stafford and Warwick ; (3) the much smaller field of 
Gloucestershire and Somerset. 

Iron is manufactured to the value of £1^,000,000 annually. 
It is largely found in the neighbourhood of the coal which is 
necessary for smelting it : the largest quantity is raised in the 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

Tin, for 2000 years the most important English mineral, 
has been raised in Cornwall. Little tin can now be got at 
less than 2000 feet deep, so that Cornish tin-mming is 
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becoming unprofitable ; tin can be obtained in large quan- 
tities near the surface in Banca, one of the Malay islands^ 
and is now imported. 

Copper is in the same predicament as tin. Owing to the 
depth of the Cornish mines, it has become very expensive to 
keep them pumped clear of water ; while copper is largely 
imported from Australia, New Zealand^ Chili, &c. Hence 
Cornish copper-mining is rapidly decreasing. 

liead is produced both in Cornwall and Cumberland : small 
quantities of silver are found mixed with it 

Salt. The salt mines of Cheshire are inexhaustible. 

85. COMMERCE. The mercantile navy of England is 
equal to that of all the countries of the world put together ; 
and her trade has trebled within a quarter of a century. 

The six principal articles of import are cotton, corn, sugar, 
wool, silk manufactiu^s and tea. 

The six principal articles of exp<Nt ait cotton-fabrics, 
woollens, iron, linen manufactures, doals and machinery. 

86. DIVISIONS. England has been divided into 40 
counties from the time of Alfred without alteiation ; except 
as to Rutland. These are enumerated in the following 
table : — 



County. 


County Town. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


NoKTHBRM COUNTIKS. 

Northumberland . . . 
Cumberland .... 
Westmoreland . . . 

Durham 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire .... 

East Anglia. 
Lincolnshire .... 

Rutland 

Northamptonshire . . 
Bedfordshire .... 
Huntingdonshire 
Cambridgeshire . . . 
Norfolk 


Newcastle 
Carlisle . . . 
Appleby . . 
Durham . . 
York. . . . 
Lancaster . , 

L'.ncoln . . . 

Oakham . . 

Northampt:)n 

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Cambridge 

Norwich 






X.952 

973 
5,983 
I.9&5 

2,776 

819 
a,zi6 
1,481 

1.657 

61Z 


386,646 

220,253 

65,010 

685,089 

2,394.56^ 
8.819,495 

436.599 
22,073 

a43,89« 

186,906 
438,656 

192,226 


Suffolk 

Essex 

Hertfordshire . . . 


Ipswich . . 
Chelmsford 
Hertford . 
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County. 



Thames. 

Middlesex . • . • • 

Buckinghamshire . 

Oxfordshire . . . 

Berkshire . . . . 

Surrey . . , • . 

South Coast. 

Kent. ' 

Sussex 

Hampshire . . . 
Wiltshire . . . . 



South-West Angle. 

Cornwall 

Devon 

Dorsetshire . . . . 
Somerset . . . . . 
Gloucestershire . . . 

Welsh Border. 
Monmouth _ . . . . 
Heiefordshire . . , 

Shropshire 

Cheshire 



County Town. 



Brentford . . 

Buckingham . 

Oxford . . . 

Reading . . 

Guildford . . 



Maidstone . 
Lewes . . 
Winchester 
Salisbury . 



Central. 
Derbyshire . . 
Staflbrdshire . . 
N ottinghamshire 
Leicestershire 
Warwickshire 
Worcestershire . 



Truro . . 
Exeter . . 
Dorchester 
Taunton . 
Gloucester . 



Monmouth 

Hereford . . . , 

Shrewsbury . . , 

Chester , . . . . 



• • • 



Derby . . . 

Staff rd . . . 

Nottingham • 

Leice<«ter , . 

Warwick . . 

Worcester . . 



Area in 
Square 
Miles. 



a82 
730 
739 
705 
74B 



1,527 

tf458 
1,672 



1.365 

2,.s89 

988 
1,636 
1,258 



576 

836 
1,391 

i|i^5 



1,029 
1,138 
822 
804 
881 
738 



Population. 



a,539.765 
X75.879 
I77f975 
196.475 

1,090,035 



848, 2^4 
417.456 
544,634 
257. »77 



362,343 
601,374 

195.537 
463,483 
534,640 



»95,448 
125,370 
248,111 
561,201 



379.394 
858,326 

319.758 
969,311 
634,189 

338,837 



Note that the "County Town" is not necessarily the 
largest town in the county ; but that at which the county 
business is done, />. where the Quarter Sessions is held^ and 
the Assizes, if any. 

The divisions " Northern," " Thames," &c., are not real 
divisions for any purpose : they are separated off to aid the 
memory in learning so long a table. 

87. TOWNS. The English large towns have in numerous 
instances grown so as to include, either as suburbs or alto- 
gether, other villages or towns near them. It thus becomes 
difficult to say what the population should be held to be. 
London is a striking instance : the population of the City of 
London strictly so called, viz. that which lies within the old 
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walls, is perhaps loo^ooo ; the population of London as 
defined by the Local Management Act of Parliament, is 
3,500,000, and of the London Police District about 4,200,000. 
In the same way, Manchester contains about 350,000 in- 
habitants, but Salford, now coalescent with it (as West- 
minster is coalescent with London), contains 125,000 more. 
We enumerate here the English towns containing a popu- 
lation of 100,000 and upwards. 

(1) iMndtm, chiefly in Middlesex on the left bank of the 
Thames, but partly in Surrey on the right bank, contains in 
one continuous town at least 3,250,000 souls ; exceeds in size 
and far more in wealth all the cities of the world. 

(2) Xdrerpool, in Lancashire on the right bank of the 
Mersey contains 500,000 souls, and Birkenhead its suburb on 
the opposite bank 50,000 more ; is the chief cotton port 

(3) Mancbest^r, in Lancashire, with Salford contains 
473,000 souls ; is the principal cotton-manufacturing city. 

(4) Birmingham, in Warwickshire, population 350,000 ; 
manufactures hardware and iron. 

(5) lieeds, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, population 
260,000 ; manu£aictures wool ; also silk, tools, &c. 

(6) SbeArtd, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, population 
240,000 ; manufactures iron and steel. 

(7) Bristol, in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, on the 
Avon, population 180,000, is the chief port in the West of Eng- 
land, and was till the last century the second port in England. 

(8) Greenwich, in Kent, population 170,000, is a kind of 
outer port to London, standing at the mouth of the Thames. 

(9) Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, population 160,000 ; 
manufactures hardware. 

(10) Bradford, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, popula- 
tion 150,000 ; manufactures cloth and worsted. 

(11) 8toke-npon-Trent, in^ Staffordshire, population 
130,000 ; manufactures earthenware. 

(12) Newcastle, in Northumberland, population 130,000 ; 
is a port of the most valuable English coal-field. 

(13) HnU, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, population 
220,000, is the port especially for the Baltic and Holland trade. 
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(14) "WediieBlrary^ in Staffordshire, population 115^000; 
^ manufactures irpn. 

(15) Portamonth, in Hampshire, population 113,000; is 
a Government Dockyard and a chief harbour of the Royal 
Navy. 

(16) Oldham, in Lancashire, population 113,000; manu-r 
factures cotton. 

(17) Sunderland, in Durham, population 104,000; is a 
port of the most valuable English coal-field. 

(18) Brighton, in Sussex, population 103,000 ; is the sea- 
side residence most accessible from London, and forms as it 
were the seaside suburb of London. 

It should be noticed that the population of England is 
mainly collected round certain centres ; and the great in- 
crease of population in modem times takes place at those 
centres, while in the strictly agricultural districts the popu- 
lation is not dense, and increases little. The principal 
centres of population are : 

{a) London. Production on a large scale is cheaper than 
on a small Now that the railway communication of all 
parts of the kingdom with London is so complete and cheap, 
it is found that those who manufacture on a large scale in 
London and distribute their wares to the provinces, can 
undersell the small manufacturer of the provincial town. 
Thus there is a tendency for many trades to centre in 
London. 

{d) The manufacturing districts of Lancashire and the 
West Riding. Here (partly owing to the proximity and 
iabundance of coal and iron) cotton, wool, and many other 
industries have become centred. 

(c) The hardware and pottery districts of Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire. 

88. DETAIL OF THE COUNTIES. (l) Northumberland 
extending from the Cheviot Hills to the sea. A large part 
of the western side of the county is upland, more than 1000 
feet above the sea. Com is not grown at this elevation, and 
such upland tracts, called locally The Fells, are only sheep- 
walks. The Tyne drains the southern portion of the county. 
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where lie the great coal-fields producing the first-class coal 
known as Newcastle coal. 

The chief town is Newcastle-on-Tyne (population 130,000) ; 
and the next largest place is Tynemouth (including North 
Shields), which stands at the mouth of the Tyne and con- 
tains 30,000 people. 

The northern comer of Northumberland with Holy Island 
(called also Lindisfame) forms part of the county of Durham. 

Berwick-on-Tweed (population 14,000) was conquered from 
Scotland before the union of Scotland with England : and 
still is reckoned as neither in England nor Scotland, but as 
a separate border town. 

(2) Ovmberund. The knot of English mountains, Mrith 
the Fells adjoining them, occupies most of the southern part 
of the county ; while the eastern boundary towards North- 
umberland and Durham is also Fell. The vale of the Eden 
is fertile, but the whole county lying on the west side of the 
backbone of England is moist for com. 

The city of Carlisle on the Eden is the chief town and 
also the county town, population 30,000 ; and the next largest 
town is Whitehaven (population 17,000), a port, whence among 
other things slates are exported. 

(3) Westmoreland, a small county of the same character 
as Cumberland ; that is, mostly mountain and Fell, on which 
sheep pasture. The upper part of the valley of the Eden is 
the agricultural and best-peopled part of the county. Here 
the county town Appleby contains 2,000 people. Kendal, 
population 13,000, is the largest town. 

(4) Durham, formerly a palatinate of which the Bishop of 
Durham was Count, is situated like Northumberland, that is 
extends eastwards from the backbone of England to the sea. 
The western portion is Fell, the eastern contains fields of 
excellent coal ; thus also resembling Northumberland. 

The largest town is Sunderland, population 100,000, a coal 
port near the mouth of the Wear. Gateshead, population 
50,000, is but a suburb of Newcastle across the Tyne : and 
South Shields is a coal port, population 45,000^ facing North 
Shields and Tynemouth on the opposite bank of the Tyne. 
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Stockton, population 27,000, is the coal port at the mouth of 
the Tees ^hich separates Durham from Yorkshire. Darling- 
ton also has a population of 27,000. Hartlepool, population 
34,000, is another coal port. 

Smaller than all these is the city of Durham (population 
14,000) on tbe Wear, famed for its cathedral. 

(5) Yorkshire, extends from the Pennine range to the sea: 
the western side next the Pennine watershed is largely Fell. 
On the eastern side, not far from the sea are elevated tracts, 
the Wolds and the Moors ; in the centre and south-centre 
are the great vale of York and other wide level agricultural 
tracts. 

This large country is divided into three Ridings , each as 
large as an average English county. 

{a) The North Ridinv contains the whole northern part 
of the county from the backbone of England to the sea, and 
is an agricultural district, the eastern and western hilly por- 
tions being mainly pasture, the central more level portion a 
corn country. The North Riding contains few large towns ; 
the largest are Middlesborough (population 40,000), an iron 
manufacturing place ; and Scarborough (population 25,000), 
the chief sea-side watering-place of the North of England. 

{b) The Sast Rldinir contains very much less than one- 
third of the whole county, viz. the south-eastern part between 
the North Riding and the estuary of the Humber. This 
riding is also mainly agricultural, with some ironworks in its 
northern part It contains only one large town, Hull on the 
Humber, population 120,000, a first-class port. 

York, the county town, and seat of the Archbishop, the 
ancient capital of Northern England, on the Ouse, is not 
included in any of the Ridings ; population 44,000. 

{c) The West Riding includes the whole of the county 
south-west from the Ouse. A lar^e portion of it westward 
abutting on the Pennine range and the Peak mountains is 
Fell and sheep-walk. But the remainder is one of the most 
densely populous manufacturing centres of English industry, 
and of quite a different character from the rest of the county, 
possessing numerous towns of the first magnitude. 
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Leeds (population 260,000) on the Aire, manufactures 
wool, silk, linen, machinery. 

Sheffield (population 240,000) on the Don, manufactures 
iron and steel. 

Bradford (population 145,000), manufactures wool and 
worsted. 

Huddersfield (population 70,000), manufactures wool. 

Halifax (population 65,000), manufactures wool. 

Wakefield (population 28,000), manufactures wool and is 
also a market town. 

Next after these come numerous so-called " manufacturing 
villages," places little known by name out of the West 
Riding, but containing populations of 20,000 and upwards, 
indeed more souls than some of the most celebrated towns 
in England. 

Ripon is noted as the seat of a bishop. 

(6) ibancftiltire extends from the Pennine range to the 
sea : but as the steeper face of this range faces west, only a 
small portion of the east side of Lanq^shire is Fell ; 
especially as the Pennine watershed itself lies mainly within 
Yorkshire. The southern (larger) portion of Lancashire, 
south of the estuary of the Ribble, is the chief manufacturing 
district of England, especially of cotton in every shape. It 
is densely populous with many large towns. 

Liverpool (population 500,000) on the Mersey, is the great 
cotton port. 

Manchester, population (including Salford) 475,000, is the 
largest cotton manufacturing town. There follow other 
manufacturing (chiefly cotton- manu&cturing) towns: 

Preston, Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, containing each about 
80,000 inhabitants ^ St. Helens, Rochdale, Burnley, Wigan, 
Bury, containing each about 40,000 inhabitants ; Warrington 
and Ashton, containing each over 30,000 inhabitants. 

Then follow a number of the large manufacturing villages. 

The county town, Lancaster, contains 17,000 inhabitants 
only. 

The northern part of Lancashire, separated from the rest 
by the sea, is called the Fumess district and produces iron. 
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Manchester has been made the see of a very modem 
bishopric. 

These six northern counties form the ecclesiastical 
province of the Archbishop of York. The whole of the 
remaining thirty-four counties form the province of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

(7) Uncoliuiliire, the second English county in size, is 
agricultural. The northern half of the county comprises 
some elevated land, especially the Lincolnshire Wolds ; the 
south is generally flat, and the portion next the Wash is 
Fen, and is called Holland. 

The largest town is Lincoln (population 27,000), the see of 
a bishop and the county town ; on an eminence by the 
Witham. Great Grimbsy, the port on the southern side of 
the Humber estuary, contains 20,000 people. 

(8) Rutland (not a shire) is the smallest county in England. 
It is flat with moderate undulations, and agricultural. No 
town in it contains so many as 3,000 inhabitants. Oakham 
is reckoned the county town. 

(9) Nortt&amptoiuibire, an agricultural county, consists 
largely of the valley of the Nen : the northern part of the 
county is Fen. The only large town is Northampton, 
population 40,000, on the Nen, where boots are manufactured 
on a large scale. Peterborough, also on the Nen, is the see 
of a bishop. 

(10) Bedfordshire, an agricultural county. The southern 
portion is undulating and hilly ; the northern flat and was 
anciently Fen, but has been drained. The chief town is 
Bedford on the Ouse, population 17,000. Luton and 
Dunstable manufacture straw plait. 

(11) Hm&tlnffdoiishire, an agricultural county, on the 
whole very flat and in many parts originally Fen. The 
largest town is Huntingdon on the Ouse, population 4,000, 
or including the suburb of Godmanchester less than 7,000. 

(12) Cam1irid«reehlre, an agricultural coimty, nearly all 
very flat The southern half is the valley of the Cam, the 
northern part is the Isle of Ely, thorough Fen. The chief 
town, Cambridge, contains 30,000 inhabitants, and is one 
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of the two English Universities. Ely is the see of a 
bishop. 

(13) Norfolk, an agricultural county, flat and with in 
genersd a light soil. The chief town is Norwich, population 
80,000, the see of a bishop : it is in a manner the capital 
of the Eastern Counties, owing its large population to some 
manu&ctures of articles of dress. Yarmouth, at the mouth 
of the Yare, called Great Yarmouth to distinguish it from 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, is the principal seaside 
watering-place of the Eastern Counties, with a population of 
35,000 : it possesses a roadstead where ships can hold on 
sheltered by some banks, and also cures herrings. Lynn, at 
the mouth of the Ouse, is the principal port on the Wash. 

(14) Suffolk, a county that grows wheat largely, flat, with 
much heavier soil than Norfolk. Ipswich, at the head of 
the estuary of the Orwell, population 43,000, is the county 
town. Bury St Edmunds is an ancient market-town; 
Lowestoft a modern seaside watering-place. 

(15) BwMx, a flat county, with much heavy land that 
grows com largely. The chief town is Colchester, population 
26,000. The county town is Chelmsford, population 10,000. 
The Essex marshes are next the sea : the coast of Essex 
and of the east of England generally from Lincoln to Kent is 
flat, not a bold coast with cliffs as in the south-west of 
England. 

(16) BertfordaUre, a corn-growing county, more hilly than 
the last eight or nine counties, and forming as it were a 
transition from East Anglia to the great Thames valley. 
The county town is Hertford, population 7,000. The largest 
town is the ancient city of St. Albans, population 
8,000, which has (in A.D. 1876} been made the see of a 
bishop. 

(17) Middlesex, the metropolitan county, ,is bounded by 
the Thames on its southern side, which is flat ; but rises 
pretty rapidly from the Thames to Highgate, the northern 
suburb of London. London is a vast manufacturing town 
as well as a port. The county of Middlesex is largely 
occupied by market-gardens and pasture, com being not I 
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much gro^vny except in its northern half. The county town^ 
Brentford on the Thames, contains i i,cxx) inhabitants. 
. (i8) Biickinghamahlre, an agricultural county but more 
famed for pasture than corn. The county town, Buckingham 
on the Ouse, contains 4,000 souls only ; the largest town in the 
county, Aylesbury, contains 7,000, is celebrated for its ducks. 

(19) Oxfordshire, an agricultural county, but largely pas- 
ture. The county town and largest town is Oxford on the 
Cherwell, population 32,000, the see of a bishop, and cele- 
brated as one of the two English Universities. 

(20) Berkshire, a fertile agricultural county, the northern 
part occupying the vale of the Thames, the southern that of 
the Kennet. The county town, Reading on the Thames, 
contains 32,000 inhabitants and some manufactures. The 
next largest town is Windsor on the Thames, celebrated as 
the chief royal residence of the Queen of England. 

(21) Surrey is traversed from east to west across its centre 
by the North Downs. A great deal of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of these is poor or heathy. The county south of 
these is very fertile ; and also is rich and populous in the 
north along the Thames. 

Omitting South London and its suburbs, the largest town 
in Surrey is Croydon, with 55,000 inhabitants ; but this owes 
its population to being a residential suburb of the metro- 
polis. The county town is Guildford, population 10,000, 
celebrated for its assizes, where a large number of London 
cases are tried at Nisi Prius. 

(22) Kent, called the Garden of England, is on a line with 
Surrey. The North Downs similarly cross it from east to 
west through the middle, but are less heathy than in Surrey. 
The north of Kent slopes from these to the estuary of the 
Thames : the southern part of Kent lies on the Weald, one 
of the most fertile soils in England. Kent is celebrated 
for hops, apples, nuts and cherries. It contains numerous 
important towns. 

Canterbury, the see of the Archbishop the Primate of 
England, is reckoned the capital of Kent, contains 21,00a 
inhabitants. 
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Maidstone, on the Medway, the county town, contains 
26,ocx> inhabitants. 

Greenwich, on the Thames, population 170,000, is really 
part of the port of London. 

Chatham, Rochester and Strood, at the head of the estuary 
of the Medway, may be reckoned as one town, population 
70,000. Rochester is a bishop's see. Chatham with Sheer- 
ness forms one of the chief military and naval stations of 
the empire. 

Dover, population 28,000, is the principal harbour for 
communication between London and Paris. 

Margate and Ramsgate are seaside watering-places in the 
Isle of Thane t, dear to the people of London, who can easily 
reach them bv boat or rail. 

(23) SvMex, a fine agricultural county, comprising a con- 
siderable area of the Weald in its northern part ; the South 
Downs run near the coast along its southern part. 

The county town is Lewes, population 6,000 only. The 
largest town is Brighton, population 100,000, the chief seaside 
watering-place of London. Hastings, another seaside waterr 
ing place, contains 30,000 people. 

Chichester is the see of a bishop. 

(24) Hampsblre, of which the legal title is the County of 
Southampton, is an agricultural county, not on the whole 
fertile. The northern part is high land, mostly light chalk ; 
while in the south large tracts about the New Forest are 
heathy. 

The largest town is Portsmouth, population 113,000 (in^ 
eluding Portsea, Southsea and Gosport), a chief dockyard 
and naval station, standing at the mouth of Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

Southampton, population 54,000, at the head of the 
estuary called Southampton Water, is one of the principal 
English ports for passenger steamers to India, Australia, 
Brazil, Jamaica, &c. 

Winchester, population 16,000, is the county town, the 
see of a bishop, a^d was anciently the capital of England. 

In the Isle of Wight are numerous seaside residences 

E 
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(Ryde, Cowes, Ventnor, &c.), now accessible from London 
in a few hours. 

(25) Wiltshire, an inland agricultural county, varies much 
in character, as it contains the head-waters of three systems 
of drainage. The south-east of the county, the upper valley 
of the Avon of Christchurch, is chalky and includes Salis- 
bury Plain, generally light land. The west of the county is 
much richer, the north-west containing the upper vaUey of 
the Avon of Bristol. The north-east contains the head- 
waters of the Kennet and part of the Thames. The capital 
is Salisbury, population 13,000, the see of a bishop. The 
assizes also are held here, but Wilton is held for some pur- 
poses the county town. Wiltshire is fertile in small boroughs 
sending members to parliament. 

(26) Cornwall is the chief mining county for tin and 
copper. It is hilly and the soil rocky ; it has the warmest 
climate in spring of any county in England, and produces 
early vegetables for the London market. The assize town 
is Bodmin, with less than 5,000 inhabitants ; Launceston 
has sometimes been reckoned the county town. Truro, the 
largest town, has but 11,000 inhabitants, and has been lately 
made the see of a bishop. Falmouth is one of the noblest 
harbours in England, but seems too far from the great 
centres of industry to become a large port. 

(27) Devonshire is rather a grazing and orchard than a 
corn-growing county ; and a considerable portion of its area 
is high moor (Dartmoor and Exmoor) with a very small 
population. 

The county town is Exeter, near the mouth of the Exe, 
population 35,000. It is the see of a bishop, and has been 
reckoned the capital of the south-west of England. 

The largest town is Plymouth, containing with Devonport 
nearly 120,000 inhabitants ; one of the chief dockyards, with 
a fine harbour. 

Torquay, population 20,000, is celebrated as one of the 
warmest seaside watering-places in England. 

(28) Dorsetshire is an agricultural hilly county, the land 
generally light. 
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The county town, Dorchester, contains 7,000 souls. The 
largest town is Weymouth, population 13,000, a seaside 
watering-place, with a very fine harbour, called Portland 
Harbour, which is a harbour of refuge from storm^ very little 
of a trading port. 

(29) SomersetBhire is especially a grazing county and 
with extensive flats which were once marshes. High hills 
rise somewhat suddenly from these plains both in the ex- 
treme west of the county in Exmoor, and in the north-east 
as the Mendips. 

The assize town is Taunton, population 15,000. Wells is 
the see of a bishop. The largest town is Bath, population 
53,000, the chief inland watering-place of England and the 
most ancient 

(30) Gloucestershire contains the rich valley of the 
Severn in its centre, the long range of the Cotswold hills 
east of it, and the elevated Forest of Dean on the west. In 
the Forest of Dean and also in the south of the county are 
coal-fields. 

The county town is Gloucester, on the Severn, population 
18,000; here is one cathedral of the bishop, another is at 
Bristol The largest town is Bristol, on the Avon, population 
180,000 ; the principal port on the Bristol Channel, and also a 
manufacturing town. Cheltenham, an inland watering-place 
at the foot of the Cotswolds, contains 42,000 inhabitants. 

(31) lSonm<rath8hire is a hilly grazing county, reckoned 
part of Wales till the reign of Henry VIII. Monmouth, on 
the Wye, is the assize town, populsition 6,000. The largest 
town is Newport, a port for minerals, population 27,000. 

(32) Herefordshire is the flattest and richest of the west- 
em counties. The Wye quics the mountains of Wales to 
meander across Herefordshire, and as it approaches Mon- 
mouthshire meets with another hilly tract. Herefordshire is 
celebrated for hops, cider-apples, pears for perry, and grows 
much more wheat than any neighbouring county. The chief 
town, Hereford, on the Wye, population 18,000, the see of a 
bishop, is the only large town. 

(33) Shropshire, a hilly county, is agricultural, largely 

£ 2 
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pasture ; traversed by the Severn, which passes between the 
Wrekin and Wenlock Edge, both which hills approach a 
mountainous character. The county town is Shrewsbury, 
population 24,cxx>, on the Severn. Wenlock is the next 
largest place, with 20,000 inhabitants. 

(34) Cheslkire is a grazing county, and in the portions of 
it bordering on Lancashire and Staffordshire, manufacturing. 
The salt-mines near North wich supply the whole kingdom. 
Cheshire is generally flat or undulating. 

The county town is Chester, on the Dee, population 35,000, 
a bishop's see. The largest town is Stockport, a cotton 
manufacturing town, population 53,000. Birkenhead, which 
is a suburb of Liverpool across the Mersey estuary and part 
of its port, contains 45^000 people. ' Macclesfield, population 
36,000, manufactures silk. 

(35) Deri>7sliire is hilly in the north, where the Pennine 
range ends and sinks suddenly in the Peak district. (The 
Peak is not a single conical mountain, as the name suggests.) 
The south of Derbyshire is undulating, and part of the 
central grazing country of England ; but Derbyshire is also 
both a minersd and a manufacturing county on a moderate 
scale. The chief town and county town is Derby, popu- 
lation 50,000; the next largest town, Glossop, has 17,000 
inhabitants. 

(36) Staffordshire is known as the head-quarters of the 
Potteries ; it also possesses an iron and coal tract in the 
south ; and is, next to Lancashire and Yorkshire, one of 
the chief manufacturing centres. 

Stoke-upon-Trent is the capital of the Pottery district, 
population 15,000 in the parish, but nearer 50,000 if the 
immediate neighbourhood is included. 

Wolverhampton contains 70,000 inhabitants, and is the 
chief town of the coal and iron district ; closely adjoining it 
are West Bromwich, 48,000 inhabitants, Walsall, 46,000, and 
numerous others making up a total population of 300,000 
within a very moderate distance of Wolverhampton. Bir- 
mingham, just beyond the border of Staffordshire, is really 
a continuation of the Wolverhampton district. 
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Stafford^ the county town^ contains 14^000 inhabitants. 
Lichfield is the see of a bishop. 

(37) Nottlnglianuiliire, a level agricultural county tra- 
versed by the Trent The chief town, Nottingham, on the 
Trent, population 87,000, has extensive manufactures, chiefly 
of hosiery. The Forest of Sherwood was anciently on the 
western border of Nottingham. 

(38) lieieestershire, an agricultural, chiefly pasturage, 
county, contains some rocky ground in the ancient Cham- 
wood Forest. The chief town, Leicester, population 95,000, 
manu&ctures hosiery. The next largest town, Loughborough* 
has 12,000 inhabitants, and manufactures hosiery. 

(39) VTarwtakshirei the central county of England, is 
undulating and pasture land ; with a coal and iron tract in 
the north. 

Birmingham, population 345,000, is the capital of this 
central England iron and coal tract. Coventry, now manu- 
facturing bicycles, contains 38,000 people. Warwick, the 
county town, on the Avon, contains 1 1,000 inhabitants ; 
close adjoining it is Leamington, the central England 
watering-place, population 21,000. Stratford-on-Avon is 
south of the ancient Forest of Arden : which like many 
other ancient English forests has disappeared as a forest. 

(40) WoreeBterBbire lies in the central basin of the Severn 
the Malvern Hills forming its eastern border, and is on the 
whole a grazing county. In the north it abuts on the 
Wolverhampton coal and iron district Here is the largest 
town, Dudley, population 44,000. 

The county town, Worcester, on the Severn, population 
33,006, is the see of a bishop, and manufactures crockery. 
Kidderminster, on the Stour, population 20,000, manufactures 
carpets. 
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§ ENGLAND (Abstract). 

SXSAS. insh, North. Chaanela. Bristol, English. 

BAYS. Morecambe, Bridgewater, Bridlington. 

ESTUARIES. Sol way, Mersey, Dee, Severn, Thames^ 
Medway, Wash, Humber, Plymouth Sound, Southampton 
Water, Portsmouth Harbour. 

STRAITS. Dover, Solent 

CAPES. Land's End, Lizard, Portland Bill, Beachy Head^ 
North Foreland, Flamboro' Head. 

isiaANDS. Wight, Scilly, Thanet, Sheppey, Lindi^ame. 

RIVERS. Yorkshire Ouse, Trent, Bedford Ouse, Nen, 
Thames, Severn, Wye, Mersey. 

laAKES. Windermere, Derwentwater, UUsvater. 

PENINSULAS. Portland, Purbeck. 

TOWNS (with their populations). London, 3,250,000; 
Liverpool, 500,000; Manchester, 475,000; Birmingham, 
345,000 ; Leeds, 260,000 ; Sheffield, 240,000 ; Bristol^ 
180,000; Wolverhampton, 160,000. 



§§ WALES. 

89. EXTENT. IVaies is one-seventh the size of England, 
but only contains one-eighteenth the population. It is very 
mountainous, and moister than England, so that it is a 
country for pasture rather than for com. It possesses coal 
and iron in the south, where there is a large population ; 
and has valuable slate quarries in the north. 

90. BOUNDARIES. Wales is bounded on the North by. 
the Irish Sea; on the Westhy St. George's Channel; on the 
South by the Bristol Channel. The boundary from England 
on the West is an arbitrary line which coincides roughly with 
the change from the mountains to the plams. 

91. isiaANDS. The considerable island of Anglesea con- 
stitutes a whole county of Wales. It is separated from the 
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mainland by the Menai Straits, which, though a branch of the 
sea, are so narrow that they are bridged by two bridges — a 
suspension bridge for the high road, and a tubular iron 
bridge for the railway. 

OS. BAYS. The coast of Wales contains many inlets of 
the coast, estuaries, bays, and harbours: such are the 
Estuary of the Dee, the harbour at Holyhead whence the 
passenger-steamers cross to Dublin, Carnarvon Bay, Cardi- 
gan Bay, Milford Haven esteemed one of the finest harbours 
in the whole world, Caermarthen Bay, and Swansea Bay. 

93. MOUNTAINS. Wales is so entirely of a mountainous 
character that it is only in the valleys near the sea in the 
southern counties that any considerable breadth of land is 
fit for the plough. 

The highest mountain in Wales is Snowdon^ altitude 
3,590 feet — ^higher than any mountain in England but sur- 
passed in height by several Scotch mountains. A great 
many other mountains in Wales approach Snowdon in 
height, among which Coder Idris and Plinlimmon are two 
of the highest and best known. 

94. RIVERS. The upper course of both the Severn and 
Wye is in the Welsh mountains. Nearly the whole course 
of the Dee is in Wales. 

laAKBS. Wales, for so mountainous a country, is rather 
deficient in lakes. Bala Lake, through which fiows the Dee, 
is the largest 

95. OOMMUNIOATIONS. South Wales is provided with 
a close network of railways^ and even the northern thinly 
inhabited mountainous portion has been penetrated by 
railways. The mail line from London to Holyhead for 
Dublin passes fi-om Chester close along the north coast. 
The large railway traffic from South Wales has to proceed 
north to Gloucester to get round the Severn estuary, and so 
by the Great Western to London ; or by Hereford this traffic 
can get on the North-Westem and other lines. Passengers 
and light goods can cross from Portskewet to Bristol by a 
floating bridge, which forms practically the speediest com- 
munication between South Wales and London. 
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96. RAOB OF MEN. The Welsh are a race of Kelts 
called Kyntri ; known best to Englishmen as the Ancient 
Britons, 

97. HZSTORZO SKETCH. The Ancient Britons occupied 
the whole of Britain, or nearly so, when the Romans arrived 
B.C. 55. After the Romans left, in about a.d. 400, the in- 
vasion of the island by the English took place, and in the 
course of a century and a half the principal remnant of the 
Kymri was driven into Wales. The Kymric kingdom of 
North Wales was finally conquered and added to England 
by Edward I., in a.d. 1282. 

98. RELiaiON. The Church of England is by Ikw estab- 
lished also in Wales; but the Protestant Dissenters of 
various denominations are numerous in Wales. 

99. UkMaUAaE. The Welsh language is a Keltic tongue, 
allied to the Gaelic (also a Keltic tongue), but considerably 
remote from the English, and quite unintelligible to an 
Englishman. This language is still known to a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Wales ; but is dying out, as 
nearly the whole rising population of Wales understand 
English. 

100. MiNERAiiS. No separate description is given of 
the Animals and Plants of Wales, as they are with small 
variation those of England. The minerals are of great 
variety and value. 

In Glamorganshire coal and iron exist in vast quantity : 
the coal-field extends into Caermarthen. Huge smelting 
works are carried on here of ore brought not merely from 
Cornwall but from New Zealand. Coal and iron also exist 
in Denbigh. 

Copper has been produced in enormous quantity in 
Anglesea. 

The finest slates are quarried in Carnarvon and Cardigan. 

Lead has been obtained in considerable quantity in several 
Welsh counties ; and gold and silver in small quantity. 

101. DIVISIONS. Wales is divided into North and 
South Wales ; and into twelve Counties, as in the annexed 
table. 
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County. 


County Town. 


Area in Square 
Miles. 


South Wales. 






Glamorgan . . . 


Cardiff .... 


8SS 


Caermarthen . . 


Caermarthen . . 


947 


Pembroke . . . 


Pembroke . . . 


938 


Cardigan .... 


Cardigan .... 


693 


Brecknuck . . . 


Brecon .... 


719 


Kadnor .... 


Radnor .... 


42s 


North Walks. 






Montgomery . . 


Montgomery . . 


755 


Merioneth . . . 


Dolgelly .... 


602 


Flint 


FLnt 


289 


Denbigh .... 


Denbigh .... 


603 


Carnarvon . . . 


Carnarvon . . . 


579 


Anglesea .... 


Beaumaris . . . 


309 



lOfi. TOWNS, (i) Merthyr TfdvU, population 52,ocx), is 
the centre of the Glamorgan mining district. 

(2) Swansea, population 52,000^ on Swansea Bay, in 
(Glamorganshire, is the chief centre for smelting works. 

(3) Cardllf^ population 40^000, is the port of Merthyr 

Tydvil. 

(4) Aberdarei population 36,000, is near Merthyr Tydvil, 

a mining place. 

(5) Pembroke, population 14,000, a royal dockyard, is on 

an arm of Milford Haven. 

(6) Carnarvon, population 10,000, the largest town of 
North Wales, is on the Menai Straits. 



WALES (Abstract). 



Bays. Carnarvon, Cardigan, Caermarthen, Swansea, 
Holyhead Harbour, Milford Haven. 
Straits. Menai. 
Island. Anglesea. 

Mountains. Snowdon, Plinlimmon, Brecknock Beacon. 
Riversi Severn, Wye, Dee. 
t. Bala, Llanberis. 
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(with their populations). Merthyr Tydvil, 52,000 ; 
Swansea, 52,000 ; Cardiff, 40,000 ; Pembroke, 14,000 ; Car- 



narvon, io,ooo. 



§§§. SCOTLAND. 

103. EXTENT. Scotland, omitting its islands, is about 
half the area of England ; but its population is only about 
as large as that of London ; it is farther north than England, 
and more mountainous and rocky, and hence is less popu- 
lous in proportion to its area. 

104. BOUNDAJtiES. Scotland is bounded on the East 
by the North Sea ; on the North and North-west by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the South-west by the Irish (or North 
Irish) Channel ; on the South it is separated from England 
by a line that follows mainly the course of the Cheviots and 
the Tweed. 

105. ATTACHED iSZiANDS. To the north are the Shet- 
land Isles and the Orkney Isles; the largest of the Western 
Isles is Lewis ; nearer the coast than the Western Isles are 
an inner group, of which Skye is the largest : off the mouth 
of the Clyde the islands of Bute and Arran make up a 
Scotch county. 

106. GAPES. The northernmost point of Scotland is 
John d Groafs House: on the south-west are two head- 
lands, the Mull of Cantire and the Mull of Galloway. 

107. ESTUARIES. The inlets of the sea, called in Scot- 
land Firths, run deep into the land, providing admirable 
harbours. 

On the Firth of Forth is Leith, the port of Edinburgh. 

On the Firth of Clyde is Greenock, the port of Glasgow. 

On the Firth of Tay is Dundee. 

On the Moray Firth stand Inverness and Cromarty. 

Solway Firth separates the south-west of Scodand from 
Cumberland. 

108< CLIMATE. The Scotch climate resembles that of 
England but is colder, and the farther north the more cold. 
The harvest is generally twenty days later than about 
London. At Inverness, frosts occur an hour before sunrise 
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in the middle of summer. The west side of Scotland is 
hardly colder than that of England in winter, but is less 
warm in summer, being wet and windy. Scotland produces 
excellent gooseberries, but peaches and nectarines can hardly 
ripen in the open. 

109. MOUNTAINS AND PXiAlNS* Suppose a line 
drawn from Greenock to Aberdeen ; Scotland is thus divided 
in two parts, the northern of which is called the Hishlanda, 
the southern the lrf>wlanda. 

The Highlands are very mountainous, and being also 
moist, little wheat is grown. The country is pasture and 
deer-forest ; and the population exceedingly small ; hardly 
350,000 souls. 

The Lowlands are conveniently agam divided into the 
Central Plain and the Southern Uplands. 

The Central Plain about Glasgow and Edinburgh^ and 
extending also from Edinbui^h to Perth, is much of it rich 
land, of the first quality, and is very skilfully farmed. Also 
coal and iron are found between the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth, and a large manufacturing industry has been deve- 
loped. This central plain may therefore be regarded as 
altogether similar to the best parts of England, the climate 
only being a little inferior. 

The Southern Uplands are like the "Fell" counties of 
England — Cumberland, Northumberland, and the North 
Riding; they largely pasture sheep, and are of a hilly 
and rocky character, the population .not being very 
dense. 

One of the most remarkable features of Scotland is the 
deep narrow valley that Cuts completely through the High- 
lands from sea to sea, from the Moray Firth to Loch Linnhe. 
By the aid of some cuttings and lochs, the Caledonian Canal 
has been made through this chasm ; by this canal steam- 
boats and sea-going vessels can cross through the centre of 
the Highlands from sea to sea; passing close under Ben 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Britain, which rises 4,368 
feet above sea-level. 

The most celebrated range of mountains in Scotland are 
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the Grampians, the highest point of which is Ben Macdhuij 
altitude 4,300 feet, near Braemar. 

110. RIVERS. The rivers of Scotland are short and swift, 
picturesque, but not of commercial value, except near their 
Firths. 

(i) The Tay, no miles in length ; Perth is near its mouth. 

(2) The Forth^ 100 miles in length ; Stirling is near its 
mouth. 

(3) The Clyde^ 93 miles in length; Glasgow is near its 
mouth. 

(4) The Tweedy 96 miles in length, has Berwick at its 
mouth. 

(5) The Dee^ 90 miles in length, has Aberdeen at its 
mouth. 

Ill* ZaAKSS. Scotland abounds in lakes, of the Alpine 
character ; that is, narrow clear sheets of water with moun- 
tains on each side. The Scotch word for lake is Loch ; but 
the Scotch also call an inlet of the sea a Loch, as for 
instance the salt-water Loch Fine, on which stands In- 
verary, which an English sailor would call a Greeks 

Celebrated among Scotch Lakes are Lomoftd, the largest 
and one of the most beautiful in Scotland, Katrifie, and Awe, 

1Z2. COMMUNICATIONS. The central plain of Scot- 
land is fully provided with railways. In the south and east 
of Scotland there are a few railways : in the Western High- 
lands none. 

From its broken outline, a large part of Scotland has 
excellent steamer communication : and the Caledonian Canal 
is an important steamer route. 

113. RACES OF MEN. The inhabitants of the High* 
lands, called Highlanders, are Gaels, a tribe of Kelts ; 01 
these there may be a quarter of a million. The remainder 
of Scotland is peopled by the Lowland Scotch, who are 
similar in race to the inhabitants of the north of England, 
vizi Teutons of the Low- German stock : they are Angles 
largely admixed with Scandinavian blood. 

114. HISTORY SKETCH. At the arrival of the Romans, 
northern Scotland was peopled by Caledonians, afterwards 
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called Picts ; it is doubtful whether they were Kelts or 
Teutons, but it is considered most probable that they were 
of Kymric race, as were then the inhabitants of the rest of 
Britain. 

About A.D. 300 the Scots, a Gaelic tribe of Ireland, passed 
over to the south-west of Scotland ; they finally over- 
powered the Picts, and the whole country took the new name 
of Scotland. 

Between a.d. 500 and a.d. 950 the Angles and Northmen 
invaded and made extensive settlements in the centre and 
east of Scotland. . 

And, at this time, the extreme north of Scotland was occu- 
pied by the Norwegians, also Northmen. About a.d. 1030 
the Teutonic earldom of Lothian came under the power of 
Malcolm the King of the Scots. In A.D. 13 14 by the battle of 
Bannockbum, Scotland achieved complete independence of 
England. In A.D. 1603 the Scotch king succeeded peace- 
fully to the crown of England ; and the Scotch Parliament 
was united with the English Parliament in A.D 1707. 

115. REliiaiON. Scotland is Protestant Christian ; the 
Church-government being that by a Presbytery not by 
Bishops. The established Church of Scotland is there- 
fore called Presbyterian in contrast to the established Church 
of England which is called Episcopal. In Scotland, the 
Free Kirk has separated from the Established Kirk on 
a point of Church-government, and a large part of the 
population support this free church, 

116. ZiAMGUAaE. The language of the Highlanders is 
Gaelic, but they can now nearly all speak English, and Gaelic 
is disappearing like Welsh. 

The language of the Lowlanders is Lowland Scotch, 
which is very nearly the same as North-England English ; 
indeed it is nearer true ancient English than any English 
spoken in England, being somewhat less corrupted by the 
Norman French, 

117. DIVISIONS. Scotland, is divided into thirty-three 
counties, as in the following table : 
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County. 



Hills. 



SOU^'KBRN 

Berwxk 

Roxburgh 
Selkirk . 
Peebles . 
Dumfries 
Kircudbright 
Wigton . . 



West Cbntkal Plain. 

Bute 

Renfrew 

Dumbarton .... 

Stirlint; 

Lanark 



County Town. 



East Ckntral Plaim. 
Haddington 
Edinburgh 
Linl.thgow 
Clackmannan 
Kinross 
Fife . .• . 



East Coast. 
Forfar . . 
Kincardine 
Aberdeen . 
Banflf 

Nairn . . 
Elgin . . 



Highlands 
Perth . . 
Argyll . . 
Inverness . 
Ross . . 
Sutherland 
Ca.thne&s . 
<">rkney«5 
Shetlands . 



Greenlaw . 

Jedburgh . 

Selkirk . . 

Peebles . . 
Dura Fries 
Kirciidbrivjht 

Wigtun . . 



Area in ' 

Square 

Miles. 



Ayr . . . 
Rothesay . 
Renfrew*' 
Dumbarton 
Stirlinc: . . 
Lanark . . 



Haddingt-n 
Edinburgh . 
Linlithgow 
Clackmannan 
Kinross . . 
Cupar . . 



Forfar . . 
Stonehaven 
Aberdeen . 
Banff. . . 
Nairn . . 
Elgin . . . 



450 
670 
a6o 

356 
1,129 

954 

5" 



z,ox6 
257 

^20 

889 

280 

397 
127 

46 

78 

S13 

889 
894 
1.970 
686 
215 



a.834 
3.25s 
4.255 



Perth 

Inverary ..... 

Inverness 

Dingwall j 3,151 

Hornoch 1 1,886 

Wick I 712 

Kirkwall . . - . . . I 450 
Lerwick | 485 



Population. 



3^,474 
53.96"5 
Z4,ooc 

X2,3i4 

74.794 
41,853 

38.795 



200,74s 
16,977 

2x6,9x0 
58,839 

98.X79 
705,279 



37.770 

3*fi.335 
4i,i9X 

23.74a 

7,208 

x6o>3xo 



237.528 

34,651 
244,607 
62,0x0 
10,213 
43.598 



X27.74X 
76,635 
87,480 
So.qoi 
23,686 

39.989 
31.272 

31. COS 



The county of Edinburgh is called also Midlothian ; Had- 
dington is called East Lothian; and Linlithgow, West Lothian. 
The three together, called the Lothians, are celebrated for 
rich soil and excellent farming. 

118. TOWNS. The Scotch large towns are few: the following 
list comprises all which have as many as 25,000 inhabitants. 

(i) Glasgowj population 480,000, on the Clyde, is a manu* 
facturing town and carries on a large foreig^n trade. 
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(2) Bdlnlmrrb, the capital^ population 200,000, near the 
Forth ; is the chief Scotch University and Literary centre. 

(3) Dundee, population 120,000, a manufacturing town and 
a port. 

(4) Aberdeen, population 88,000, a port. 

(5) Greenock, population 57,000, the port of Glasgow, on 
the Clyde. 

(6) Pauley, population 48,000, a manufacturing town. 

(7) Perth, population 26,000, on the Tay, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom. 



SCOTLAND (Abstract). 

B8TVABXBS. Forth, Clyde, Tay, Moray, Solway. 
STRAITS. Minch, Pentland Firth. 
ZSXiANDS. Shetland, Orkneys, Lewis, Skye, Bute. 
PENlNSUIiAS. Galloway, Cantire. 
CAPBS. Wrath, Mull of Galloway, Mull of Cantire. 
MOUNTAINS. Grampians, Cheviots. 
liAKES. Lomond, Katrine, Tay, Maree. 
RIVERS. Tay, Forth, Clyde, Tweed, Dee. 
TO^XTNS (with their populations). Glasgow, 480,000^ 
Edinburgh, 200,000; Dundee, 120,000. 



{§§§ IBELAIO). 

119. BXTBNT. Ireland is nearly three-fourths the size of 
England, but contains only one-fourth the population. It is 
separated from the Mull of Cantire by the North Channel, 
only about twelve miles across. But the principal passenger 
communication with Britain is between Holyhead and Kings- 
town (for Dublin), 63 miles, which the mail boats accomplish 
under four hours. 

IRO. OAPES. Cape CUar^ at the south-west angle, is well- 
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known as the last point of land often seen in leaving Europe 
for America. 

ifll. ATTACHED ISLANDS are numerous, but small. 
The name of none is often heard except Valentia in the 
south-west, the point of departure of the Submarine Tele- 
graph Cable for America. 

Iflfl. ESTUARIES AND HARBOURS. (l) Dublin Bay, 

where stands Dublin at the mouth of the Liffey. 

(2} Shannon Estuary, where stands Limerick at the mouth 
of the Shannon. 

(3) Cork Harbour, whereon stands Cork. 

(4) Belfast Lough, whereon stands Belfast 

(5) Lough FoyUy whereon stands Londonderry. 

(6) Galway Bay, whereon stands Galway. 

(7) WaUrford Harbour, whereon stands Waterford. 

lfl3. CLIMATE. The climate of Ireland resembles that 
of the West of England, being moist and more favourable 
for pasture than corn. From the everg^reen tint of the grass, 
Ireland is called the Emerald Isle. The south-west corner 
of Ireland has a milder winter than England, and the 
arbutus, or strawberry tree, flourishes at Killarney, though it 
does not gp'ow in England. 

124. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. Ireland consists 
of a central plain, 200 — 300 feet above sea-level, with 
extensive bogs. On the borders of this plain, on nearly 
every side of it, are groups of mountains 2,000—3,000 feet 
high, none very far from the sea. The south-west angle 
of Ireland is especially broken and mountainous in cha- 
racter : here are the celebrated Lakes of Killarney. The 
Wicklow mountains immediately south of Dublin are 
also well-known. 

ia5. RIVERS, (i) The Shannon^ length 250 miles, is the 
finest river in the United Kingdom ; it drains a considerable 
portion of the central plain. 

(2) The Barrowy length no miles, is the next longest 
river, and has Waterford ait its mouth. 

(3) The Foyle has Londonderry at its mouth. 

(4) The Boym has Drogheda at its mouth. 
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lfl6. ivAKBS. (i) Lottgh Neagky the largest lake in the 
United Kingdom, is near Belfast. 

(2) The Killamey Lakes in the south-west are celebrated 
for their picturesque scenery. 

\97i COMMUNICATIONS. Ireland is provided with 
railways / the network is much less close than the network 
in England : the population being less dense and the traffic 
proportionately still less. 

IflS. RACES OF MEN. The inhabitants of Ireland at the 
commencement of the Christian era were a Keltic tribe of 
the Gaelic branch, and very nearly allied to (if indeed dis- 
tinguishable from) the Scots ; but they are usually called in 
Ireland the Milesians, Erse or Irish. Ireland was little 
affected by the Teutonic westward migration of A.D. 500 — 
A.D. 900, though some Scandinavian settlements establish 
themselves on the eastern coast. 

From the time of the English conquest in the reign of 
Henry II. the English have settled in Ireland in consider- 
able numbers, having got grants of land at various periods, 
and the Scotch (that is, the Teutonic people of South Scot- 
land, whom we now call Scotch, who have very little to do 
with the ancient Scoti) have passed over in large numbers, 
and settled specially in Ulster. 

As a result, about one-fifth of the people (chiefly in the 
north and north-west) are Teutons of the Low German 
branch ; the rest are Kelts of the Gaelic branch. 

129. HISTORIC SKETCH. Though Henry II. became 
paramount in Ireland, yet for several hundred years the 
English influence and English law were restricted to small 
districts on the east coast near Dublin and Waterford. The 
rest of the island remained under the native petty chieftains 
in a very wild state. Under Elizabeth and James I. large 
grants of land were given to Englishmen who went over as 
colonists. A great rebellion of the Irish against the English 
colonists took place in the reign of Charles I. ; but Cromwell 
entirely reduced the island in a.d. 1649, and introduced more 
Teutonic colonists. The Irish again rose up in a.d. 1689, 
and were finally put down in the next year. Owing to the 

F 
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large area of land which has been granted to Teutons 
(Sassenachs — i.e. Saxons, in Gaelic language) to the disposses- 
sion of the original Gaelic inhabitants, the Irish Keltic popu- 
lation remains to this day ill-affected towards the English 
government ; and during the last thirty years nearly tiiree 
millions of the Keltic Irish have emigrated to America. 

130. RELIGION. The Kelts in Ireland are Roman 
Catholics, the Teutons Protestants, with very little exception. 
The Protestants are half of them Church of England Episco- 
palians, the other half Presbyterians or attached to various 
of the English dissenting bodies. 

131. l»ANOUAOE. The language of the Irish Kelts was 
anciently a dialect of Gaelic, known as Irish or Erse. There 
are still a million people in Ireland who can speak Erse, but 
most of these can speak English also ; and Irish as a 
language is disappearing. 

13fl. INDUSTRY. Ireland is an agricultural country with 
some manufactures, notably linen in the north-west ; but 
raises few minerals. Ireland exports butter, bacon^ and young 
beasts. 

133. DIVISIONS. Ireland is divided into four Provinces : 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

Ulster has been largely colonised by the Scotch, and is the 
most advanced part of Ireland in manufactures and farming. 

Leinster contains the old English pale. 

Mtmster has the warmest climate, and is eminently Keltic. 

Coimatiglit is the wildest, least fertile, and least populous 
division. 

The subjoined table supplies the division of Ireland into 
Counties : — 
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County. 



Ulster. 
Donegal . . . 
Loodonderry . . 
Antrim .... 
Down .... 
Annagh . . . 
Monaghan . . . 
Tyrone .... 
Fermanat^h . . 
Cavan . . . 

Lbinster. • 
Longfoid . . . 
Westmeath , . . 
Meath .... 
Louth .... 
Dublin .... 
Wicklow . . . 
Kildare .... 
King's County . 
Queen's County . 
Kilkenny . . . 
Carlovir .... 
Wexford . . . 

MUNSTER. 

Tippcrary . . . 
Waterford . . . 

Cork 

Kerry^ .... 
Limerick . . • 
Clare 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway .... 
Roscommon . . 
Leitrim .... 

Sligo 

Mayo .... 



County Town. 



Lifford . . 
Londonderry 
Carrickfergus 
Downpatrick 
Armagh . . 
Monaghan . 
Omagn . . 
Enniskillen . 
Cavan . . 



Longford . . . . 
MulTingar . . . . 

Trim 

Drogheda . . . . 

Dublin 

Wicklow . . . . 

Naas 

Tullamore . . . . 
Maryborough . . . 
Kilkenny . . . . 

Carlow 

Wexford . . . . 

Clonmel . . . . 
Waterford. . . . 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick . . . . 
Ennis 

Galway 

Roscommon . . . 
Carrick'On-Shannon 

Sligo 

Castlebar . . . . 



Area in 

Square 

Miles. 



1,86s 

810 

1,190 

957 
513 
500 

1,260 

714 
746 



481 

709 
906 

31S 
348 
78X 

6S4 
772 

664 
795 
346 
90Z 



1,659 
721 

2,88s 
1,853 
1,064 
1,294 



2,447 
950 
613 
721 

2,231 



Population. 



277,775 
173.^32 

419,782 

217,992 
179,221 
z 12,78s 
215,668 
92,688 
140.555 



64,408 

78,416 

94,480 

84,199 

405,625 

78,509 
84,198 

75.781 
77,071 

109,302 
51,472 

132,536 



216,210 
122,825 
516.046 
196,014 

191,3^3 
147,994 



248,257 
141,246 

95.324 
Z16.311 

245,855 



134^. TOWNS, (i) Dublin^ the capital, on the Liffey, 
population 250,000. Here is the Viceroy with his Court, and 
the principal Irish University, known commonly as Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

(2) Belfast, population 175,000, a port, and the principal 
seat of the linen manufacture, which is made from flax grown 
in the neighbourhood. 

(3) Cork, population 90,000, a port with a fine harbour. 

(4) Ziimerick, population 40,000, at the mouth of the 

Shannon. 

F 2 
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(5) Londonderrj^ population 25,000 ; the northern port. 

(6) Waterford, population 24,000, a port whence there is 
communication with Milford Haven and Bristol 

Note, — ^There is no town of 20,000 inhabitants in Ireland 
away from the coast. 

IRELAND (Abstract). 

INLETS. Dublin Bay, Belfast Lough, Lough Foyle, Gal- 
way Bay, Shannon Estuary, Cork Harbour. 

RIVERS. Shannon, Barrow, Foyle, Boyne. 

iJkKES. Lough Neagh, Killamey. 

DIVISIONS. Ulster, Leinster, Munster, Connaught 

TOWNS (with their populations) Dublin, 250,000 ; Bel- 
fast, 1 75,000 ; Cork, 90,000 ; Limerick, 40,00a 



MAN. 

135. MAN is about thirty miles long, with a population 
of 50,000. The chief town is Donslas, population 14,000. 
The inhabitants, the Manx, are a Keltic race, speaking a 
Keltic dialect which is now disappearing. 

Man has a legislative body and judges of its own, and does 
not, like the Isle of Wight, form part of England. 



CHANNEL ISLAHBS. 

136. The CHANNEL ISIaANDS are Jersey, OnernBeyy 
Aldemej^ and several smaller islands. They' lie off the 
coast of Notmandy, and belong geographically to France ; 
but when France re-conquered Normandy from King John 
she did not recover the Channel Islands,' which have re- 
mained to the Crown of England to this day. 

Jersey and Guernsey are each about ten miles long ; and 
the area of the whole group together is less than half the 
Isle of Wight 
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The Climate is warmer than that of any part of England, 
and several French wild-plants grow in these islands that 
are not found wild in England. The chaumontelle pear 
grows to a great size in Jersey. 

The Language of the people is still a dialect of Norman 
French ; and English Acts of Parliament do not include the 
Channel Islands unless they are specially mentioned. 



HELIGOLAND. 

137. HELIGOLAND^ Le, Holy Land, is a small island 
about thirty miles from the mouth of the Elbe, seized by the 
English in A.D. 1807. Its population are perhaps by descent 
pure Angles, or English. 

GIBRALTAR. 

138. GIBRALTAR is a rock on the European side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. It forms a fortress of great strength ; 
and is an important coaling station. The English hold it 
with a garrison of about 4,000 men, on the principle that the 
most complete of all defences is a strong attack upon the 
enemy. 

The town of Gibraltar, at the foot of the rock-fortress, 
contains 25,000 inhabitants, Spaniards, Moors, and a very 
mixed population. 

MALTA. 

139. MALTA is an island south of Sicily, not much more 
than half as big as the Isle of Wight, but populous. Valetta, 
the capital, with an excellent harbour, is strongly fortified ; 
and is called one of the keys of the Mediterranean, Gibraltar 
being the other. The English keep a garrison of 4,000 men 
there, on the same considerations that they hold Gibraltar. 

The Population is a mixed race, speaking a dialect of 
Italian largely mixed with Arabic ; mostly Roman Catholics 
in religion. 
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Sect. v. FRANCE. 

140. EXTENT. France is four times the size of England, 
and half as large again as the Queen's European dominions. 
The superiority of France to England in size is increased by 
her superiority in situation, climate, and soil. But the popu- 
lation of France is only a little larger than that of the United 
Kingdom. 

We may realize the scale of France better if we note that 
a French province such as Normandy or Brittany is twice 
the acreage of Yorkshire, and equal to about a dozen War- 
wickshires or Cambridgeshires. 

141. BOUNDARIES. France is bounded by the Pyrenees 
and the Gulf of Lyons on the South ; the Bay of Biscay on 
the West; the English Channel on the North-west ; the 
Alps and the Jura on the East; and on the North-east by 
an irregular artificial line from Switzerland to the Straits of 
Dover. This line does not coincide with any river or chain 
of mountains. The French maintain it on their side by a 
chain of fortresses ; and the Germans and Belgians on their 
side by other chains of forts facing the French. 

The Gulf of Lyons is always so called in English atlases 
because it is supposed so named from the city of Lyons. 
But that city is more than 1 50 miles from the Mediterranean ; 
and the true name of the gulf is " Gulf of the Lion ; " and 
it is said to have obtained that name from the violent storms 
that rage there. 

142. DETACHED ZSIaANDS. Corsica is politically part 
of France, of which it forms one Department ; though it 
should geographically go with Sardinia, which is part of 
Italy. 

The other islands attached to France are small and un- 
important. 

143. CAPES. Finisterre is the most westerly point of 
Brittany. 

La Hogue is the north-west point of Normandy. 

144. ESTUARIES. The Seiney where is the port of Havre. 
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The Girondiy at the head of which is the port of Bordeaux. 

14-5. ClilMATB. The climate of the North of France is 
equal to the climate of the best portions of tlie South of 
England* And as we proceed south the climate gets warmer, 
till on the shores of the Mediterranean in Provence oranges 
and rice will ripen and the date-palm will live in the open 
air. The interior of the north-east of France is as cold in 
winter as England : but the summer is more free from cloudy 
and hotter. The celebrated grape district of Champagne is 
but little south of England. 

146. MOUNTAINS AND PIJLINS. (i) The Pyrenees are 
the boundary between France and Spain, and attain ii,i68 
feet in height ; the highest point in France is 10,820 feet high. 

(2) The Alps separate Italy from France. The highest point 
of the Alps, Mont Blanc, 1 5,784 feet high, is in French territory. 

(3) The Jura f separating France from Switzerland, are a 
much lower range. 

(4) The Vosges are only partially in France ; they are 
wooded ranges at the south-east corner of Champagne, of 
no great elevation. 

(5) The extinct volcanoes of Auvergne are conical moun- 
tains with lava streams, now cold for ages ; locally called 
Puys ; the Plomb-de-Cantal is 6,095 ^"^et in height ; the Puy- 
de-Dome is nearly as high. 

The principal mountains of France are thus on its borders ; 
and the compact breadth of the whole country may be re- 
garded as an undulating plain capable almost throughout of 
producing wheat. 

147. itiVERS. (i) The Loire^ length 530 miles, drains 
the centre of France, has Orleans on its bank, Nantes near 
its mouth. 

(2) The Rhone^ rising in Switzerland, has only its lower 
course in France ; but, reckoning only its affluent the Saone, 
it has a long course in France.* Lyons stands at the junction 
of the Rhone and Saone. 

(3) The Seiney length 470 miles, drains the north of France 
from Champagne to the English Channel. Paris stands on 
it, Havre near its mouth. 
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(4) The Garonne, the largest river of the south of France, 
falls into the sea below Bordeaux. The estuary formed by 
it and the Dordogne is called the Gironde. 
I 14-8. liAKXSS. France has none known to fame ; but her 
boundary now runs to the Lake of Geneva, 

149. COMMUNICATIONS. France has canals uniting 
the great rivers, so that there are two routes by which 
barges may pass from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
The north-east side of France, including Paris and Lyons, 
is well supplied with railways^ but the remainder (two- 
thirds) of the country poorly and in a manner very inferior 
to the communications of England. 

The main through routes of the French railways are : — 
(i) Paris, Amiens, Boulogne, Calais (for London). 

(2) Paris, Rouen, Havre. 

(3) Paris, Orleans, Tours, Bordeaux, Bayonne (to Madrid). 

(4) Paris, Dijon, Macon, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice. 

(5) Paris, Dijon, Macon, Mont Cenis Tunnel (for Turin). 

(6) Paris, Troyes, Basle (for Switzerland). 

(7) Paris, Chalons, Nancy, Strasbourg. 

(8) Paris, Amiens, Lille (for Brussels). 

The tunnel under Mont Cenis is *j\ miles long, passing 
under the main ridge of the Alps. 

150. RACBS OF MEN. At the commencement of the 
Christian era France was part of the Roman empire. The 
inhabitants were mainly Kelts, called Gauls by the Romans. 
In the south these Kelts were connected with the Iberians : 
in the valley of the Loire and Brittany they were connected 
with the Britons, ue, the Kymric Kelts of England: and 
along the whole coast of the English Channel they were 
Belgae, who are supposed to have been a Keltic tribe largely 
mixed with Teutonic blood. 

All these Keltic elements were much affected in language 
and institutions, and probably considerably affected in blood, 
by the Latin influence of their rulers. Subsequently, on the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, large Teutonic invasions 
from the east and settlements took place : thus the Franks 
(/>. French) chiefly settled on the centre of the Seine, the 
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Isle of France, and made Paris their* capital. The Burgun- 
dians settled in the east^ the Northmen (Scandinavian 
Teutons) in Normandy. 

From these numerous elements the modem French nation 
has descended; in the south the people will be Iberian 
Kelts largely Latinized ; in the west in Brittany, Keltic 
Bretons (Kymri) ; in the north of France largely Teutons 
of the High German branch ; and in Normandy Teutons of 
the Low German branch. 

151. HISTORIC SKXSTCH. In A.D. I200, the King of the 
French at Paris was king of but a very small portion of the 
modem kingdom of France. In the west the King of 
England held a larger area of France, extending from Nor- 
mandy to Aquitaine, than did the King of the Franks. In a.d. 
1204, Phihp, the French King, gained all this territory, except 
Aquitaine (Guienne), which France did not get till A.D. 1453. 
Then the King of France was still hardly superior to the 
Duke of Burgundy, who held a kingdom comprising the east 
of France with parts of Switzerland and Belgium. France 
however obtained the greater part of Burgundy in A.D. 1477^ 
and the kingdom of Provence in A.D. 148 1. 

France thus reached nearly her present limits. The kings 
succeeded in making themselves despots. In a.d. 1792 
occurred the French Revolution ; the King (Louis XVI. of the 
House of Bourbon) was guillotined ; and after a few years 
a successful and popular general, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
became supreme, and in A.D. 1804 Emperor. Bonaparte 
conquered or overran all Europe except England, Russia^ 
and Turkey, and called so much of it France as he pleased ; 
but after a short time, in 18 14, he was overthrown and 
France reduced to its old limits ; and a King of the House 
of Bourbon, Louis XVIII., was set up. 

In A.D. 1830 a revolution occurred which drove the House 
of Bourbon into exile and set up Louis Philippe, of the 
House of Orleans, as king. 

In A D. 1848 a revolution drove Louis Philippe into exile, 
and shortly afterwards Napoleon III. became Emperor. 

In A.D. 1870 Napoleon III. was defeated in battle by the 
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Germans, after which the French would have no more to do 
with him, and set up a Republican Government under a 
President. 

In A.D. 1878 the Republic is still the form of government 
in France, and the Republican party is the strongest : but 
there are three other parties, viz., one for Napoleon IV. as 
Emperor, one for the Orleans family representative as King, 
one for the Bourbon representative as King. 

152. REiiioiON, The French are mainly Roman 
Catholics; about one-fiftieth only are Protestants. 

153. LANQUAQB. The language we call French is the 
form of Latin which became the dialect of the Gallic towns 
in the later days of the Roman Empire, containing a large 
number of words that are not Latin, and having undergone 
considerable changes since that day. 

In the south of France a dialect of this Gallo-Romanic 
tongue called the language of Oc (Langue d'Oc) was spoken 
which differed considerably from the Langue d'Oil spoken in 
the northern part. Oc and oil were the words for Yes in the 
two dialects respectively. 

The Langue d'Oil is that dialect which has become the 
language of Paris and of books. The Langue d'Oc still is 
current among the labourers in the south, and the great 
province of Languedoc is named from it 

Among the peasants of Brittany a language resembling the 
British, ue, Welsh, stiU prevails. The local dialect of Nor- 
mandy also considerably differs from what we call French. 

154; ANiBlAliS. France, a continental country, contains 
many animals that have been exterminated in England. 

The wild boar is found in most of the large forests. 

The wolf exists not merely in the mountains but almost 
throughout the country. In cold weather he is destructive to 
the flocks, and in some districts dangerous for children. 

The lynx is now rare in the Pyrenees. 

The mouion, a curious wild sheep, is found in Corsica. 

The chatnoix is found in the Alps. 

The brown bear and the black bear have become rare in 
the Pyrenees. 
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155. PLANTS. Owing to her superior climate, France can 
grow all the crops known to fanners in England and many 
others besides. Among these additional crops are : 

<i) The vine. The wines of Champagne and Burgundy 
we call by those names ; the wine of Bordeaux we call 
claret. 

(2) Beet-root^ whence sugar is largely made. 

(3) Tobacco, This might be grown in England, but is for- 
bidden by the Excise. [It could not be grown with much 
profit, or the Excise would not be allowed to forbid it.] 

(4) Olives^ in the South of France : whence olive-oil is 
made. 

(5) Mulberries^ on the leaves of which silkworms are fed ; 
also in the south. 

(6) Maize can be grown in the south of France : oranges 
only near the Mediterranean.' Though the climate and soil 
of France are so excellently adapted for wheat and barley, 
much less of these is grown than in England. The French 
small farmers produce poultry and eggs in large quantity. 

156. MINEBAlaS. France is on the whole poor in mine- 
rals. She has iron in many places, and coal in several ; but 
the coal-fields cannot compare in size, richness, or quality, 
vith the English coal-fields, and are not sufficient to supply 
the country. In France, for domestic consumption, wood is 
chiefly used. 

157. COMMERCE. The chief trade of France is with 
England. She largely exports to England manufactured 
silk, leather, and furniture ; also wine, brandy, and butter. 
She imports wool, manu£sictured cotton, and coaL 

158. DIVISIONS. At the Revolution in 1792 all things in 
France were changed, and the country was divided into 
eighty-six Departments of tolerably equal size. The number 
may be called eighty-six still, France having acquired Savoy 
and Nice, but having by the war with Prussia in 1870 lost 
Alsace and half Lorraine. The names of these eighty-six 
Departments are mostly new. Before a.d. 1792 France 
was divided into thirty-four Provinces very unequal in 
size : the names of many of these, especially of the larger 
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ones, are of historic importance, and several of them 
continually occur in English history. We enumerate the 
more celebrated : 

(i) Normandy is the province colonized in the tenth 
century, by the Normans or Northmen, the same called 
Danes in the Histories of England. This province in its 
inhabitants, ancient buildings, and many customs, resembles 
England. The capital is Rouen on the Seine. 

(2) Brittany, the country of the Bretons, the same people 
as the ancient Britons. Great Britain is so named, not be- 
cause it is absolutely very large, but to distinguish it from 
Little Britain, ue. Brittany. The inhabitants of Brittany 
still speak a Keltic dialect nearly allied to Welsh, the 
language of the ancient Britons. Circles of upright stones 
are found in Brittany resembling those at Stonehenge and 
Abury in England. The largest town in Brittany is Nantes 
on the Loire. 

(3) Flanders, Le, French Flanders, is only a small por- 
tion of the ancient territory of the Count of Flanders. 
The greater portion will be found in the map of Belgium. 
The largest town is Lisle, 

(4) Isle of France, so called because, like the Isle of Ely, 
the principal settlement was anciently surrounded by swamps. 
The central duchy of the Kings of the Franks, with their 
capital PariSy on the Seine. 

(5) Champagne, an open undulating country, with many 
plains, part of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy ; celebrated 
for the wine called Champagne. Open, nearly level 
countries, are said to be champain in character. The chief 
town is Rheitns. 

(6) Bnramndj, a rich level country, celebrated for its wine 
called Burgundy. It formed the central duchy of the 
kingdom of Burgundy. The chief town is Dijon, 

(7) AiOou is celebrated as having given the Plantagenet 
line of princes (who were originally Angevins) to England. 
With Maine, Normandy, and Aquitaine it was long attached 
to the English crown. The chief town is Angers, 

(8) Poiton, a large province, also anciently an earldom 
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attached to the English Crown and held down to the reign 
of Henry VI. The chief town is Poitiers, 

(9) Oaienne, the centre of the old province of Aquitaine 
(of which word Guienne is a corruption), also held by the 
King^ of England down to Henry VI, The chief town is 
Bordeaux^ on the Garonne, where remain some fine build- 
ings constructed under English rule. The province is flat 
and rich, and produces claret. 

(10) Navarre is celebrated as having given Henry of 
Navarre as the first Bourbon King of France. 

(11) Xfansnedoc, a large province, on the whole flat and 
highly cultivated, is rather hot and dusty ; the want of 
English turf is acutely felt in summer by Englishmen. 
ToulousCy on the Garonne, is the chief town. 

(12) Provence, an ancient kingdom, the paradise of the 
Troubadours. The lai;gest town is Marseilles, 

(13) Nice, a small province between the Maritime Alps 
and the Mediterranean, was ceded by Italy to France in 
i86t, as consideration for French aid against the Austrians. 
Nice is the chief town. 

(14) Bavojy ceded to France with Nice, naturally lies on 
the French side of the Alps. It is an alpine district with no 
large town. 

159. TOWNS. The chief towns of France, in order of 
population, are given in the annexed table : — 



Name of 
Town. 


Population. 


Province. 




Paris . . 


x,8oo,ooo 


Isle of France. 


Capital, and manufacturing town. 


Lyons . . 


325.000 


Lyonnais. 


Manufactures siik. 


Marseilles . 


300,000 


Provence. 


Port. 


Bordeaux . 


soo,ooo 


Guienne. 


Port. 


Lille . . 


150,000 


Flanders. 


Manufactures carpets. 


Toulouse . 


x?5,ooo 


Languedoc. 


Manufactures iron and wool. 


Nantes . . 


X 10,000 


Brittany. 


Port. 


Rouen . 


xoo,ooo 


Normandy. 


• 


St. Etienne 


96,000 


Lyonnais. 


Manufactures iron. 


Brest 


80,000 


Brittany. 


Dockyard. 


Toulon . . 


78,000 


Provence. 


Dockyard. 


Havre . . 


75.000 


Normandy. 


Port. 
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No other French town contains 75,000 souls. Paris is 
both the political capital and the chief manufacturing town 
of France ; and here a vast accumulation of population has 
taken place. But elsewhere the people are much more 
uniformly scattered in France than in England. The soil is 
generally fertile, and there are not seen great manufacturing 
and mining centres as in England. 

FRANCE (Abstract). 

BAYS. Biscay, English Channel, Gulf of Lyons. 

ISLAND. Corsica. 

CAPES. Finisterre, La Hogue. 

ESTUARIBS. Gironde, Seine. 

RIVERS. Loire, Seine, Rhone, Garonne. 

MOUNTAINS. Alps, Pyrenees, Jura, Vosges, Puys of 
Auvergne. 

DIVISIONS. Normandy, Brittany, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Guienne, Provence, &c. 

TOWIXS (with their populations) : Paris, 1,800,000 ; Lyons 
325,000 ; Marseilles, 300,000 ; Bordeaux, 200,000 ; Lille, 
150,000; Toulouse, 125,000. 

COLONIES. In Asia : Pondicherry, Cochin China. 

In Africa ; Algeria, Senegambia, Bourbon. 

In America : Cayenne, and several of the smaller West 
Indian Islands. 

Sect VI. SPAIN. 

160. EXTENT. Spain is three times as large as England 
and Wales, but her population is only two-thirds as great. 

161. BOUNDARIES. Spain is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean on the South and Easty by the Pyrenees and Bay of 
Biscay on the North, On the Westy for a short space, both 
in the north and south, the Atlantic is the boundary ; but 
the political line between Spain and Portugal is arbitrary, 
cutting across the watersheds and rivers at right angles 
regardless of geography. 
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162. ATTACHED ISZJLNDS. The Balearic group, com- 
prising Majorca^ Minorca^ and smaller islands. Also the 
Canaries form an integral part of Spain (as Wight of 
England, Corsica of France), of which the largest are Great 
Canary and Teneriffe, 

163. CAPES. Finisierre, to be carefully distinguished 
from the French Finisterre, the same word with the Land's 
End : Trafalgar, near the Straits of Gibraltar. 

164. ClalMATE. The south coast of Spain, next the 
Mediterranean is warm enough to produce rice and oranges \ 
the date-palm, sugar-cane, and the American aloe thrive. 
Here irrigation is necessary, the summer heats lasting long 
without rain, In the high central plateau of the country 
about Madrid the climate is bitter in winter, scorching and 
dusty in summer. 

The Western boundary towards Portugal is moister, and 
Galicia possesses one of the pleasantest climates in Spain. 
It has been supposed that the uncertain rainfall of Spain has 
been aggravated by the manner in which the Spaniards have 
cleared the trees from the mountain ranges. There is 
nothing in the bare soil to hold the water ; the rivers are 
nearly dried up in summer, while they are liable to become 
torrents in winter. 

165. MOUNTAINS AND PZJLTEAUS. Th& Pyrenees ZTQ 
the highest mountains in Spain, attaining Ii,i68 feet in 
height. The range is continued westward to Galicia and 
Cape Finisterre, forming the watershed which divides the 
drainage of Spain that falls into the Bay of Biscay from the 
rest of the country. This narrow northern strip is called 
the Asturias provinces, and the mountains are called 
the Asturias range. 

Let us next draw the line of watershed which separates 
the waters that flow into the Mediterranean from those 
that flow westward to the Atlantic. It will start from the 
Asturias range north of Burgos, and, speaking very roughly, 
will pass southwards near the meridian of 2® west longitude. 
This watershed will be the eastern wall of the great table- 
land of Spain. The ground falls rapidly on its eastern side ; 
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but on the western much more gradually ; and on this 
plateau lie the provinces of Old and New Castile, with an 
average height of near 2,000 feet above the sea. 

This plateau is the most striking instance of a high table- 
land in Europe. The Sierra Morena forms its southern 
wall. 

The Sierra Nevada \x^ Granada is a lofty but isolated 
range. 

166. RIVERS, (i) The Edro, the principal river of the 
Mediterranean drainage. 

(2) The Douro (the lower course of which is in Portugal) 
which drains Old Castile, the northern half of the great 
plateau. 

(3) The Tagus and Gjiodiana (also both partly in Portugal 
lower down), which drain New Castile, the southern half of 
the great plateau. 

(4) The GuacUilquiver^ which drains similarly to the west 
a lower step as it were of the same plateau. 

167. COMMUNICATIONS. Spain is behind all the coun- 
tries of Europe, except Turkey, in railways as well as in 
other matters. Her railways can be rapidly enumerated : 

(i) From Bayonne (in France) round the western end of 
the Pyrenees to St Sebastian, Vittoria, Burgos, Valladolid, 
Salamanca, Madrid. 

(2) A line branching from this near Burgos passes down 
the Ebro valley, by Saragossa to Tarragona and Barcelona. 

The direct route from Barcelona into France round the 
eastern end of the Pyrenees is not yet completed. 

(3) Tarragona to Valencia and Madrid. 

(4) Madrid to Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, with a branch from 
Cordova to Malaga and Granada. 

168. RACES OP MEN. The Iberian Peninsula (as the 
Romans called Spain and Portugal) was in their time 
peopled by a tribe of Kelts known as the Iberian Kelts. 
These were largely Latinized during the long Roman rule. 

In the fifth century, when the Roman empire was over- 
run, the Visigoths, a division of the Goths, a Teutonic tribe> 
established themselves in Spain ; and a Gothic kingdom 
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lasted 250 years. In A.D. 710, the Mahometans invaded 
Spain from Africa, overran it, and drove the Christian inhabi- 
tants (Kelts, Latins, Teutons) into the Asturias districts. 
The Caliph at Cordova then ruled over the rest of Spain. 
But the Christians soon began to press back upon the Moors, 
and by A.D. 1238 had recovered all Spain except the kingdom 
of Granada, which was not recovered till A.D. 1492. 

The inhabitants of Spain are thus a very mixed race : 
the Iberian Keltish element prevails in the west ; the 
Gothic Teutonic in the north ; the Moorish has left its 
traces especially in the south; while the Latin influence 
has prevailed in language so greatly that it is usual to 
class the Spanish as one of the Latin races. Probably, 
so far as race is concerned, the Iberian is the prevailing 
element still ; mixed considerably with Teutonic blood, and 
overlaid by Latin civilization. 

The Spaniards proper are thus Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
by race ; but the Basques, a people who are found from 
the small province of Biscay on the north coast to the 
Pyrenees, are supposed to be non-Aryan, the relics of the 
people who inhabited Europe before the Aryans came. 
Their language, at all events, has no affinity with English, 
French, Spanish, or any Aryan tongue. 

169. HISTORIC SKETCH. In the days when the Moors 
ruled more than two-thirds of Spain, the Christians near 
the northern mountains were divided into several small 
monarchies, of which Aragon and Castile were the chief. 
Just at the time that the Moors were expelled from Spain 
(at the end of the fifteenth century) these crowns were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, so that 
Ferdinand of Aragon became monarch of the whole of 
Spain. 

Spain then discovered America, where she spread her 
colonies ; and the King of Spain becoming Emperor of Ger- 
many, became also the most powerful monarch in Europe. 
From A.D. 1600, however, the power of Spain has steadily 
declined down to the present time. In A.D. 1807, Buona- 
parte seized Spain, but he was overthrown in A. D. 1814, and 
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the old King came back. He ruled absolutely, as all 
before him, but there were revolts against his authority. 
Spain about this time lost her American possessions. Since 
A.D. 1833, when Queen Isabella ascended the throne, ^pain 
has been torn by revolutions, chiefly military, and has 
changed her government twice in form to a Republic ; has 
changed it really many times. 

170. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. The outcome is that 
Alphonso XVI. (the son of Queen Isabella) reigns as a 
constitutional sovereign. The constitution is modelled on 
that of England ; the King rules through Ministers, who are 
responsible to the Cortes (/.tf. Parliament), and can only 
retain power so long as they can command a majority of 
votes in the Cortes. 

Spain is the most backward country in Europe now ; and 
has moreover been insolvent since A.D. 185 1. 

171. REUGION. The Catholic religion has always been 
the established religion of Spain : and from A.D. 1500 to the 
present century the Inquisition was maintained in Spain, 
and no other religion was tolerated. Under the present con- 
stitution all religions are tolerated, and a great quantity of 
the Church property has been confiscated of late years. But 
the religion of nearly the whole people is Roman Catholic. 

172. liANGUAGE. The Spanish language has been 
much more affected by the Roman rule even than the 
people : it is essentially a Latin language, though contain- 
ing many Gothic and Moorish words, and is classed with 
Italian as a language descended from the ancient Latin. 

173. ANiMAliS. The bear^ the chamoiSy the common 
lynx, and the ibex are still found in the Pyrenees ; the wild 
boar and the «/<7^ throughout the country ; the/^zri/, i.e. the 
pardine lynx, in many places. The Barbary ape is estab- 
lished on the rock of Gibraltar. 

Of domesticated animals the merino sheep is celebrated 
for its wooL 

174-. PlaANTS. The Spanish chestnut, the cork oak, the 
olive, and the orange, are trees of Spain. On the southern 
coast rice is extensively cultivated. The vine is cultivated 
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very generally : we get Catalan wine from the Ebro valley, 
sherry from Jerez near Cadiz. A very large part of Spain 
is excellently adapted for wheat, but little is grown. 

175. SCIMERALS. In ancient times Spain was the most 
famed country in Europe for minerals, and there is no 
good ground for supposing her mines exhausted, but rather 
for believing that in her present state of national decay they 
are not properly worked. Large quantities of mercury are 
now obtained from the cinnabar of Almaden. Iron is 
abundant in the Asturias range. Some tin and lead are 
still raised. 

176. DIVISIONS AND TOWNS : 

(i) Arason, in the Ebro basin, was anciently a Kingdom. 
Chief town, Saragossa^ on the Ebro, contains 80,000 in- 
habitants. 

(2) Navarre, at the head of the Ebro basin, was 
anciently a Kingdom. Chief town is Pampeluiia^ popula- 
tion 80,000. 

(3) Biscay, Aatoriaa, Galicia, the three Provinces on the 
northern coast, have a moister climate than the interior and 
south of Spain. The largest town is Santiago, in Galicia, 
with less than 30,000 inhabitants. 

(4) lieoui on the Middle Douro, was anciently a Kingdom. 
The largest town is Salamanca, celebrated anciently as a 
University, but now having only 15,000 inhabitants. 

(5) Estremadnras, on the Middle Tagus and Guadiana. 
This province, like Leon, is not on the higher table-land, and 
being in the west, its climate approaches that of Portugal. 
The two provinces of Leon and Estremaduras should be 
among the richest and most populous territories of Europe ; 
but they are quite otherwise. There is no large town in 
Estremaduras. 

(6) Old Castile, on the high table-land, chiefly on the 
Upper Douro. Valladolid has 40,000 inhabitants ; no other 
town above 20,000. 

(7) New CastUe, on the high table-land, chiefly on the 
Upper Tagus and Guadiana. Madrid contains 400,000 
people perhaps ; the other towns are all small. 

G 7. 
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(8) Andalnsia, mainly the basin of the Guadalquiver. Its 
chief towns are ; 

Cordova^ the ancient capital of the Caliphs, population 
150,000. 

Granada^ the last Moorish capital, population ioo,ooo. 

Malaga^ a Mediterranean port, population i io,ooo. 

Seville^ on the Guadalquiver, population 150,000. 

Cadis, a fine port, population 75,000. 

Jerez, or Xeres (pronounced "Sherry," or thereabout), 
population 50,000. 

(9) Murcia : chief town Murcia, population 100,000, in an 
irrigated rich plain with warm climate. 

(10) Valencia : its chief town, Valencia^ contains 140,000 
souls, and some manufactures. 

(11) Catalonta: chief town Barcelona, on the Mediter- 
ranean, population 25o,ax>; the most important town in 
Spain, and possibly the largest, for as regards the popu- 
lations assigned to the towns in this enumeration they can 
only be given on the authority of the Spanish Government, 
whose statements are not merely doubtful, but in some cases 
self-contradictory. 

SPAIN (Abstract). 

ISLANDS. Majorca, Minorca, Grand Canary, Teneriffe. 

CAPES. Finisterre, La Hogue. 

MOX7NTAINS. Pyrenees, Asturias, Sierra Nevada. 

RIVSRS. Ebro, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquiver. 

DIVISIONS. Old Castile, New dastile, Andalusia, 
Aragon, Catalonia. 

TOWNS (with their populations) — Madrid, 400,000 ; Bar- 
celona, 250,000 ; Seville, i5p,ooo ; Cordova, 150,000 ; Valen- 
cia, 140,000; Malaga, 110,000; Granada, 100,000. 

COLONIES. In the West Indies, Cuba; in Asia, the 
Philippines. 
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Sect. VII. PORTUGAL. 

177- EXTENT. Portugal is a little larger than Scotland, 
with about the same population. It contains about one- 
sixth of the Peninsula ; that is, Spain is five times as large, 

176. BOUNDARIES. Portugal is bounded on the IVest 
and South by the Atlantic ; on the North and East by 
Spain. 

179. ATTACHED ISLANDS. No island is geographically 
attached to Portugal; but, politically, Madeira and the 
Axores form provinces of the Kingdom. 

180. CAPE. St. Vincent is the south-west corner of 
Portugal. 

181. CLIMATE. The climate of Portugal is very fine ; it 
is more moist than Spain ; and is a warm-temperate chme of 
the insular character ; the vine^ figy orangey and American 
aloe flourish. 

ISfl. MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. Portugal consists of 
the lower ends of three river basins : 
(i) The DourOy at the mouth of which is Oporto. 

(2) The TaguSy at the mouth of which is Lisbon. 

(3) The Guadiana, 

The most mountainous part of Portugal is the north : the 
watersheds separating the three river basins are also moun- 
tainous in character. 

183. COMMUNICATIONS. One line of r/z//ze/i7j/ proceeds 
north from Lisbon, by Coimbra to Oporto : another line 
proceeds due east from Lisbon to join the Spanish (and thus 
the European) railway system. Besides these two routes 
Portugal has only a few short lines of railway. Portugal 
is altogether deficient in communications, being very poorly 
off for roads. There is some boat traffic on the Douro and 
Tagus. 

184. RACES OP MEN. The Portuguese are nearly the 
same race as the Spanish ; they contain perhaps more Iberian 
Keltic, less Gothic Teutonic blood. They are therefore 
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Latinized Iberians, with a considerable mixture of Gothic 
and some mixture of Moorish especially in the south. 

185. HISTORIC SKETCH. The Kingdom of Portugal 
was founded A.D. 1 139, when the Moors were beaten back. 
It attained great prosperity by the fifteenth century, and 
spread its colonial empire widely over the world. It fell 
under the power of Spain in A.D. 1580, and ruled by her, 
declined with her. It recovered an independent government 
in A.D. 1640 under the House of Braganza. 

In 1807, Portugal having been overrun by Napoleon, the 
royal family fled to Brazil. In 1826 the monarchy was 
settled on a junior branch of the House of Braganza, and 
the government was established on popular Parliamentary 
principles : the Ministry is responsible to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the power of the Sovereign is altogether 
limited. 

186. RBLIGION. The Roman Catholic religion is the 
established religion of Portugal ; and though other religions 
are tolerated, the Dissenters are very few. 

187. liANOUAGB. The Portuguese language was origi- 
nally but a dialect of the Spanish : it has, however, in the 
lapse of centuries separated so far that Spaniards and 
Portuguese cannot understand each other. Portuguese is 
essentially a Latin language therefore, with some Keltic 
and many Gothic and Moorish words. 

188. MINERALS. Portugal, like Spain, is naturally rich 
in minerals, but little mining is carried on. Some iron and 
copper is exported. 

189. DIVISIONS AND TOWKTS. In continental Portu- 
gal are only two towns that contain over 20,000 inhabitants, 
viz. : — 

(i) Lisbon, population 275,000, on the Tagus, the capitaL 

(2) Oporto, population 90,000, on the Douro ; whence 
Port wine is exported. The wine is grown on the Lower 
Douro basin, partly in Spain, partly in Portugal. 

Funchal, in Madeira, has 30,000 inhabitants. This fertile 
island exports the wine called Madeira. 

The Asores contain 275,000 inhabitants. They are cele- 
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brated for producing oranges^ known as St. Michael's 
oranges, because the largest of the Azores is named St. 
Michael's. 

PORTUGAL (Abstract). 

ISLANDS. Madeira, the Azores. 

CAPS. St. Vincent. 

RIVBRS. Douro, Tagus, Guadiana. 

TOWKS (with populations). Lisbon, 275,000; Oporto, 
90,000. 

COliONZES. Goa in India. Angola, Mozambique in Africa, 
with the Cape Verde Islands. 



Sect VIIL ITALY. 

190. EXTENT. The Kingdom of Italy is a little less than 
Great Britain with Ireland, and contains about as many in- 
habitants as Great Britain only. It is about the same 
length as Great Britain, but on the average less wide. 

191. BOUNDARIES. Italy is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Alps ; a very natural boundary. The 
political boundary by land follows the watershed of the Alps 
very closely, commencing on the west where the Maritime 
Alps run down to the sea, and following the crest round to 
the Camic Alps north of Venetia, whence a short artificial 
boundary line is carried to the Adriatic Gulf west of Trieste. 

At two points the political frontier line deviates consider- 
ably from the watershed, and in both cases to the disadvantage 
of Italy, viz. (i) The Tyrol south of the Alps belongs to 
Austria ; (2) the province Ticino, south of the Alps, belongs 
to Switzerland. 

192. ATTACHED ISIiANDS. SicUy and Sardinia form 
part of the kingdom of Italy. Corsica, geographically going 
with Sardinia, belongs to France. 

193. STRAITS. Messina, between Sicily and the mainland 
of Naples. Charybdis is aa eddy on the Sicilian side; 
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Scylla, a rock on the Italian side; the channel between, 
highly dangerous according to the ancient proverb, is easy 
to modem ships. 

Bonifacio, between Sardinia and Corsica. 

194.. GUXiFS. (i) The Adriatic Sea, the northd'n portion 
of which is called the Gulf of Venice. 

(2) The Gulf of Genoa. 

(3) The Gulf of Tarento. 

(4) The Bay of Naples, considered the most beautiful in 
Europe. 

195. ClalMATB. Italy in the warm-temperate zone is 
celebrated for its clear blue sky ; but it is liable to consider- 
able variations in temperature. In the north the winds from 
the Alps are bitterly cold in winter and late into the spring ; 
and heavy falls of snow occiu: little above sea-level as far 
south as Florence. The coast of Genoa is more sheltered 
from these winds by the maritime Alps. In the south, on the 
other hand, while snow is unknown, hot winds are frequent 
in summer and the grass is completely burnt up. Large 
districts in Italy are unhealthy ; and even the finely-wooded 
and picturesque island of Sardinia is from some little 
understood cause unhealthy. 

196. MOUNTAINS, (i) The Alps encircle the head of 
Italy with so continuous a range that the Saddles, the lowest 
passes, are 6,000 to 10,000 feet above sea-level. The highest 
point of the Alps, Mont Blanc (15,784 feet), is now in French 
territory; but Monte Rosa is 15,200 feet high, and many 
other peaks have elevations 12,000 to 15,000 feet Above 
10,000 feet there is mostly snow in the Alps, even in 
summer. 

(2) The Apennines which, starting from the Maritime 
Alps near Genoa, run continuously the whole length of the 
Peninsula, forming everywhere the watershed between the 
rivers that flow into the Adriatic and those that flow west- 
wards. The highest point in this chain is Monte Corno 
(9,500 feet), nearly opposite Rome. Opposite Naples the 
Apennines bifurcate. 

(3) Volcanoes, viz., Etna in Sicily (10,874 feet), Vesuvins 
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near Naples (4,000 feet), and StromboU, one of the Lipari 
Islands, near Sicily. 

197. RIVER BASINS. Italy naturally divides into three. 
(i) The northern or continental plain almost wholly 

drained by the Po. The Adige may be considered almost a 
branch of the Po, for the two rivers have a common delta. 

(2) The whole peninsula south-west of the Apennine 
watershed drained by the Tiber, A mo, and many lesser 
streams. 

(3) The whole peninsula north-east of the Apennine 
watershed drained by numerous streams of no great size or 
celebrity. 

198. RIVERS, (i) The Po, one of the finest rivers in 
Europe, is in its lower course retained within its channel by 
artificial banks of such size that the level of the river at 
Ferrara, for example, is 35 feet above that of the streets of 
the town. The maintenance of these banks is a cause of 
constant large expense, but affords the means of a very 
extensive system of irrigation. 

(2) The Adifire drains the South Tyrol, its lower course 
only being in Italy. 

(3) The Tiber, a small stream, has Rome on its banks, 

(4) The Amo, a small stream, has Florence on its banks. 

199. XtAKES. (l) Como, MaffKiore, Garda, IiUfraao, at 
the foot of the Alps, are the most celebrated lakes in Europe 
for beauty of scenery. 

(2) Trasameno (anciently Thras>Tnene), Alba, and several 
other lakes in central Italy, though of small size, are cele- 
brated in Roman history. 

flOO. COMMUMICATIOMS. The main railway routes 
are — 

(i) Mont Cenis Tunnel, Turin, Alessandria, Parma, 
Modena, Bologna, Ancona, Foggia, Brindisi ; the mail- 
route for India. 

(2) Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples ; and to 
Reggio opposite Messina. This line keeps the west side of 
the Apennines. 

(3) Three lines connecting the routes (j) and (2) by cross- 
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ing the Apennines by steep gradients and tunnels, viz., 
Genoa to Turin ; Florence to Bologna ; Naples to 
Foggia. 

(4) Turin, Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice ; and to Udine 
and Trieste, the Austrian port on the Adriatic. 

(5) From the last route (4) there are two railway routes 
by high passes over the ridge of the Alps into Germany, viz., 
one from Udine by Gratz to Vienna ; another from Verona 
by Innspruck to Munich. 

Besides these are several short lines; the railway com- 
munication of Italy, though inferior to that of Germany or 
the Netherlands, is vastly superior to that of the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

fiOl. RACES OF MEN. The ancient inhabitants of Italy 
were Latins in the Peninsula, Kelts in the basin of the Po. 
On the break-up of the Roman Empire, the East Goths, a 
Teutonic race, about a.d. 500 spread through Italy ; and in 
A.D. 568 the Lombards, another Teutonic people, settled in 
Lombardy (which took its name from them) and conquered 
part of the Peninsula. The Saracens conquered Sicily in 
the ninth century, and the Normans founded their kingdom 
of Sicily with Naples in the eleventh. 

The Modem Italians, descended from so many elements, 
are thus a very mixed race, formed of Latins, Kelts, and 
High Germans in the main. It is remarkable that there is 
now a much larger proportion of light-haired people in Naples 
than in Piedmont. 

aofl. HiSTORlCAXi SKETCH, (i) During the Middle 
Ages Italy remained nominally under the Caesar or Emperor, 
who was a German. At this period many of the towns in 
Italy, as Genoa, Florence, Venice, were powerful independent 
States ; and many other towns possessed considerable free- 
dom, the power of the Pope on one side being balanced 
against that of the Emperor on the other. 

In A.D. 1494 the French invaded Italy, which became from 
that time a scene of political confusion and a battle-field for 
Europe. The Emperor, the Pope, and the King of Sp^n 
were the chief contending parties. In the beginning of the 
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1 8th century the Duke of Savoy got a footing in Piedmont ; 
and by the middle of the i8th century he became also King 
of Sardinia. 

After the French Revolution in A.D. 1792 Italy was con- 
quered by Napoleon, and became virtually a portion of his 
Empire. ♦ 

(2) By the peace of Vienna in A.D. 181 5, Italy was 
divided : — 

Lombardy and Venetia formed part of the Austrian 
Empire. 

Piedmont, Genoa, and Sardinia formed the Kingdom of 
Sardinia under the reinstated House of Savoy. 

Tuscany, Modena, and Parma formed three Dukedoms, 
and were really subsidiary to Austria. 

Naples with Sicily again formed the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

The Pope was made temporal prince of a large territory, 
extending from Naples to Tuscany and the Po. 

(3) By the aid of Napoleon III. between 1859 and 1861, 
Victor Emmanuel, the King of Sardinia, prevailed against 
the Austrians, and became King of all Italy except Venetia 
and a small area round Rome : and in 1870 Venetia and 
Rome were gained by Victor Enunanuel. 

&03. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. Italy, thus completely 
united, is a constitutional limited hereditary monarchy. The 
Constitution is modelled on that of England. There is 
a Parliament, consisting of an Upper Chamber of Senators 
nominated for life by the King, and a Lower Chamber of Re- 
presentatives, elected by the people : and the King is bound 
to govern by Ministers who can command a parliamentary 
majority. 

804-. REZiIGION. Nearly the whole population of Italy 
is of the Roman Catholic religion. 

805. XtANGUAGE. Italian is a Romance language directly 
descended from the Latin, but has altered so much in the 
lapse of centuries that a mere Latin scholar can make 
nothing of an easy Italian book. Far less can he hold any 
conversation in Italian. 
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fl06. ANIMALS. The wt'Id doar is plentiful in the Apen- 
nines. The marmot is common in the Alps. The chamois 
is still hunted on the highest crags of the Alps ; but the ibex 
is becoming scarce. The camel is introduced at Pisa ; and 
there is a fine breed of white oxen in Tuscany, long since 
introduced from Hindoostan. 

ao7. pIlANTS. The staple CFop is wA^^^, the produce of 
which in Italy in proportion to its area is greater than that 
of any country in Europe except England and France. Rice 
and muize are considerably cultivated, and ripen even in the 
northern plain where irrigation is attainable. The vitu is 
largely cultivated throughout Italy ; but the wines of Italy 
aie mainly consumed at home ; the English preferring those 
of Spain, France, and Germany. Olives and chestnuts are 
produced on a great scale, the chestnut forming a material 
portion of the food of the people. Silk is largely produced ; 
to feed the silkworms muibenytxets are grown. Oranges 
succeed as far north as the lakes at the foot of the Alps or 
the warm coast of Genoa. But one-third of the cultivable 
area of Italy is at present not cidtivated ; and it is supposed 
that one-half of the whole area is unsuited for the plough. 

fl08. MINERALS. Italy is not on the whole rich in 
minerals ; but the chief European supply of sulphur is 
obtained from the volcanic regions of South Italy, especially 
from Sicily. Statuary marble is quarried from the Lower 
Apennines, especially near Carrara, and some iron and copper 
are got in Piedmont and Tuscany. 

fl09. DIVISIONS, (i) Naples, called sometimes Conti- 
nental Sicily, comprises the whole of the south of Italy on 
both sides the Apennines. It formed a separate kingdom up 
to A.D. i860. Calabria^ the southernmost part of Italy next 
Sicily, is a well-known sub-division of Naples. 

(2) The Pontifical States, or States of the Church, which 
(up to i860) formed a kingdom for the Pope, and lay on both 
sides the Apennines north of Naples. 

(3) Tuscany, a Grand Duchy before i860. 

(4) Continental Sardinia, which (before i860) comprised 
Piedmont, the upper basin of the Po ; Genoa, the narrow 
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strip between the Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean ; 
Savoy and Nice, since ceded to France. 

(5) Xiombardy, comprising most of the lower basins of the 
Po and Adige. 

(6) Venetla, the north-east comer of Italy. 

(7) Parma and Modena, Duchies before i860, extending 
from the Po to the northern side of the Ape n nine range. 

(8) Island of Sardinia. 

(9) Island of Sicily. 

SlO. TOWNS. Italy exceeds most other countries in the 
number of her towns that have attained historic celebrity. 
The following list comprises a few of them. There are 
many others which are visited for their architecture, pictures, 
sculpttures, or remains of antiquity. 

(i) Rome, population 250,000, the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy, on the Tiber. Here is the Vatican, the palace of 
the Pope, and hard by the Cathedral of St. Peter's. Rome 
abounds in remains of antiquity, the grandest of all which is 
the Coliseum, The neighbourhood of Rome, called the 
Campagna, densely peopled in ancient times, is now un- 
healthy and thinly inhabited. 

(2) Naples, population 450,000, the capita] of the old 
kingdom of Naples, on the bay of Naples with Vesuvius 
near, considered one of the finest sites in the world. Near 
it are Herculaneum and Pompeii, two Roman towns over- 
whelmed by lava and ashes from Vesuvius a.d. 79; now 
partially exhumed by digging away the lava. 

(3) Milan, population 200,000. Its cathedral, adorned with 
white marble, is one of the largest in Europe. 

(4) Palermo, population 220,000, the capital of Sicily. 

(5) Turin, population 200,000, the capital of Piedmont.- 

(6) Florence, population 170,000, on the Arno, celebrated 
for the beauty of its situation and its picture galleries. 

(7) Gtenoa, population 130,000. This was one of the 
princely merchant cities of the Middle Ages, and is still 
a port of much trade. 

(8) Venice, population 130,000, near the head of the 
Adriatic, and built on piles on a group of islands on a shallow 
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coast. This also was a merchant city of great power in the 
Middle Ages : the palace of the Doge on the quay of St« 
Mark is one of the most celebrated buildings in Europe. 

(9) Messina, population 1 10,000, in Sicily opposite Italy. 

(10) iieehom (Livorno, in Italian), population loo^ooo^ the 
port of Tuscany with a large foreign trade. 

(11) Boiosna, population 100,000^ the most aiicient uni- 
versity in Italy. 

(12) Verona, population 70,000, on the Adige. 

(13) Ravenna, population 60,000, on the Adriatic, was the 
residence of the later Roman emperors, and contains some 
of the earliest remains extant of Christian antiquity. 



ITALT (Abstract). 

ATTACHED ISLANDS. Sicily, Sardinia. 

STRAITS. Messina, Bonifacio. 

OUliFS. Venice, Genoa, Tarento, Bay of Naples. 

MOUNTAINS. Alps, Apennines, Etna, Vesuvius. 

RIVERS. Po, Adige, Tiber, Amo. 

LAKES. Como, Maggiore, Garda. 

DIVISIONS. Naples, States of the Church, Tuscany, 
Piedmont, Genoa, Lombardy, Venetia, Parma, Modena. 

TOWNS (with their populations). Naples, 450,000 ; Rome, 
250,000 ; Palermo, 220,000 ; Milan, 200,000; Turin, 200,000 ; 
Florence, 170,000; Genoa, 130,000; Venice, 130,000; 
Messina, 1 10,000 ; Leghorn, 100,000 ; Bologna, 100,000. 



Sect. IX. GREECE. 

211. EXTENT. Greece is hardly twice the extent of York- 
shire with little more than half the population of Yorkshire. 

212. BOUNDARIES. Greece is separated from Turkey on 
the north by a line that follows the range of the Pindus 
and other mountains : on all other sides Greece is bounded 
by the sea. 
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513. ATTACRSD isXiANDS. Subosa and several of the 
islands of the Archipelago (Syra, Melos^ and others) on the 
east side. The Ionian Islands (Corfa, Cephalonia, SSante, 

itiukca, and others) on the western side. 

514. STRAITS. There are numerous straits and channels 
on the map of Greece : the best known are perhaps the 
Straits of iiepanto which connect the Gulf of Lepanto (some- 
times called the Bay of Corinth) with the Mediterranean. 

215. CIbIMATXL Greece has one of the finest climates 
in Europe ; but it is liable to be burnt up in summer. The 
olive, vine, and fig flourish : the currant grape is largely 
grown. Wheat, rice, cotton, and tobacco can be raised. 

216. MOUNTAINS AND RIV£RS. Greece is a moun- 
tainous and rocky country ; the rivers being short and often 
dried up in summer. Mount Parnassus attains 8,cxx> feet, 
and Mount Taysetns in the south of the Morea is nearly 
as high. 

217. RACES OF MEN. The population of Greece is now 
partly Albanian but chiefly Greek. By the Albanians are 
understood a people descended from an ancient Romanic 
race with some Sclavonic admixture. The so-called Greeks 
are believed to be mainly of Sclavonic blood. There is no 
reason to suppose that the modern Greeks are descended 
from the ancient Greeks except in some very small degree. 

218. HISTORIC SKETCH. In the ruin of the Eastern 
Roman Empire Greece was invaded by various hordes 
especially of Sclavonians. For a time Venice had the chief 
influence, but the country fell completely under the power of 
the Turks in the fifteenth century, and was ruled by them. 
The Greeks frequently rebelled against their Turkish masters, 
and in 1832 succeeded with some foreign aid in establishing 
the modern Kingdom of Greece. 

219. REliIOION. The Greeks belong to the Greek branch 
of the Christian Church. 

220. ImANOVAOH. Though the population of Greece is 
so mixed and has so little of the ancient Greek in it, the 
ancient Greek language has descended with very little altera- 
tion : so little indeed that any Greek scholar can read with 
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ease the Greek newspapers. The Greek newspapers, how- 
ever, rather represent the dialect the educated classes are 
aiming at than the existing language of Greece. 

221. DIVISIONS, (i) The Morea, anciently called the 
Peloponnesus^ united to the continent by the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

(2) Continental Greece. 

(3) Snbcea, and the adjoining islands of the Archipelago. 

(4) The Ionian Islands ; which were under British pro- 
tection from 1815 to 1863, when England banded them over 
to the kingdom of Greece ; to their misfortune. 

222. TOWNS, (i) Athens, population 41,000, the capital. 

(2) Patraa, near the Straits of Lepanto, population 18,000, 
is the largest town in the Morea. 

(3) Corfti, population 25,000, the chief town in the island 
of Corfu. 

(4) asante, population 25,000, the chief town in the island 
of Zante. 

(5) Syra, population 18,000, the chief town in the island 
of Syra. 

No other town in Greece has even 10,000 inhabitants. 

GREECE (Abstract). 

ATTA.CHSD isiiANDS. Euboea, Corfu, Zante, Ithaca. 
ISTHMUS. Corinth. 

PENINSULA. Peloponnesus (now the Morea). 
TOWNS, with their populations. — Athens, 41,000 ; Corfu, 
25,000 ; Zante, 25,000. 

Sect. X. TUREET IN EUROPE (including the , 

Principalities). 

[Turkey in Europe forms only a portion of the dominion 
of the Sultan, and his authority over much of it, for years 
past only a nominal Lordship, has just passed away, 1878.] 

aaa. sxtent. Turkey is the size of France, but contains 
less than half the population. 
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a24>. BOUNDARIES. Turkey is bounded, on the South 
by Greece ; on the Ectst by the sea of the Archipelago, the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bospborus, and the 
Black Sea ; on the North by Russia and Austria ; on the 
West by the Adriatic. 

The boundary between Russia and Turkey is the line of the 
rivers Pruth and Danube. The boundary between Austria 
and Turkey is mainly the river Save and the southernmost 
bend of the Carpathians. 

2a5. ATTACHED isi^ANDS. Candia and some smaller 
islands in the Archipelago are the chief islands of Turkey 
reckoned in Europe. 

aae. straits. The Dardanelles or Hellespont; the 
Bospboms. 

aa7. GULFS. Salonika, Sea of Marmora. 

228. CLIMATE. South of the Balkan, the climate of 
Turkey is that of Greece, viz. warm-temperate, one of the 
warmest in Europe ; here maize, rice, cotton, the vine, fig, 
and olive flourish. North of the Balkan the climate is con- 
tinental ; that is, there is a great difference between the 
temperature of winter and summer ; severe frosts aie usual 
in winter on the Lower Danube, while the summer is burning 
hot — with mosquitoes. But the hot dry summer produces 
wheat admirably. 

229. MOUNTAINS. The Balkan runs completely across 
Turkey from east to west. This range is 3,000—6,000 
feet high ; becoming low towards the Black Sea. 

The PIndns range runs south from the Balkan, and is in 
Southern Turkey the watershed between the rivers that flow 
into the Adriatic and those that flow into the sea of the 
Archipelago. 

Mount Olympus is nearly 10,000 feet high, close to the 
Gulf of Salonika. 

The southern bend of the Carpathians may be reckoned 
half in Turkey. 

230. RIVERS, (i) The Danube, which drains the whole 
of Turkey north of the Balkan. It cuts throu|[h the Car- 
pathians, where it enters Turkey by the celebrated gorge of 

H 
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the Iron Gate. The other two best known rivers of Turkey 
are two tributaries of the Danube, viz. : — 

(2) The Pruth, separating Turkey from Russia. 

(3) The S«vt, separating Turkey from Austria. 

The part of Turkey south of the Balkan produces no very 
large river, being mountainous and cut up into moderately- 
sized river-basins by numerous ridges, as is continental 
Greece. 

231. COMMUNICATIONS. The railway main-lines in 
Turkey are only partially completed ; through communica- 
tion is nowhere yet attained. 

(i) The line from Constantinople to Adrianople is pushed 
on nearly to the Balkan, and is intended to join the Austrian 
system near Belgrade. 

(2) A line is pushed north-west from Salonika nearly to 
the Balkan, intended ultimately to reach through Bosnia to 
the Austrian lines. 

(3) A line through the plain of Wallachia, passing by 
Bucharest, is carried to join the Austrian system near 
Belgrade. 

Besides these railways and the great artery of the Danube, 
Turkey has no communications but a few inferior roads. 

23a. RACES OF MEN. The population of Turkey is 
estimated to consist of— 

(i) Torlui, 2,000,000 : mainly in Rumelia ; partly in Mace- 
donia and Bulgaria. 

(2) Ronmanlaiis, 4,000,000 : in Roumania, i,e* Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

(3) Sclavonians, 6,000,000 : in Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Croatia. 

(4) Amauts, 1,500,000 : in Albania. 

(5) areeiui, 1,000,000 : in Thessaly and Macedonia. 

(6) Armenlaiui, 400,000 : scattered in the larger towns. 
The Turks are a Scythian or Mongolian race : but either 

from their frequent intermarriage with Caucasians, or some 
other cause, they have largely lost the characteristics of 
Mongolian' physiognomy. 
The Roumanians or Romans profess to be descendants 
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of the Roman colonies on the Lower Danube, but they 
are doubtless largely mixed with Sclavonic blood. 

The Arnauts, or Albanians, profess to be Greeks by 
descent, but they are certainly largely mixed with Sclavonic 
blood. The same may be said of the Greeks. 

The Armeuians a Caucasilan race from Armenia are 
now, like the Jews, scattered very widely over the globe as 
traders, having no home of their own. 

S33. HISTORIC SKETCH. In A.D. 328 the Roman 
Emperor, Constantine, founded Constantinople to be the 
capital of the Eastern or Greek branch of the Roman 
Empire, which it remained for more than 1,000 years. In 
the break-up of the Roman Empire the Roman provinces 
on the Danube were overrun by Gothic (Teutonic) tribes, 
and subsequently by Sclavonic nations. In a.d. 1299 the 
Turks invaded Europe, and captured Constantinople in A.D. 
1453. They gradually conquered all the Danubian provinces 
and Hungary ; and they also conquered the southern 
provinces and Greece, partly from the Venetians. But after 
A.D. 1600 the Turkish power began on the whole to retro- 
grade. They lost Hungary in A.D. 1686; Greece in a.d. 
1830; while, with regard to Roumania and Servia, their 
authority gradually decreased till it became nothing. 

Finally, by the war with Russia in 1877-8, they lost all 
their European territories except Constantinople, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly. The lost territory Russia proposes to set up 
in separate principalities, of which Roumania and Bulgaria 
would be the chief. 

234. PRESENT CONSTITX7TION. The Sultan is abso- 
lute, but is bound to govern in accordance with the precepts 
of the Koran. 

In 1856 the Sultan issued a decree gn*anting religious tole- 
ration and putting all his subjects, of whatever race, on 
equal ground. But this decree was never fairly carried out 
m execution. 

In 1877 the Sultan, in prospect of Russian invasion, issued 
a decree promising a constitutional Representative Govern- 
ment This has been laid aside for the present. 

H 2 
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235. RELIGION. It is estimated that in Turkey there 
are — 

Of the Greek Churchy 8,000,000 ; Greeks, Armenians, and 
Sclavonians by race. 

Mahometans, 4,000,000 ; Turks, Amauts, Bosniaks, by 
race. 

Of the Catholic Churchy 1,000,000 ; Sclavonians by race. 

236. IJ^NOUAGE. The language of the Turks is a 
debased, largely corrupted dialect of Arabic. 

The Greeks speak (as in Greece) a dialect nearly ap- 
proaching ancient Greek. 

The Roumanians speak a language immediately descended 
from and. very closely allied to the Latin. This is one of the 
numerous instances where the people are much more 
changed than the language. 

The Sclavonians speak various Sclavonic dialects. 

237. DIVISIONS. Turkey may be divided into three 
groups of provinces, viz. : — 

(a) The Metropolitan ; Rvmelia, Macedonia, Themaly ; 
still under the Sultan. 

(b) The provinces subject to the Sultan till 1878 ; Albania, 
Bosnia, Bnlgraria. 

(c) The Danubian quasi-independent principalities ; Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, Servia. 

There remain the small countries, RersegroTina and 
Montenegro in the north-west. 

The Metropolitan Provinces are completely shut in by the 
sea, the Balkan, and the Pindus. 

Roumania and Servia may be regarded as small inde- 
pendent states ; Roumania has an area and population as 
large as Portugal ; and Servia has about the area and popu- 
lation of Denmark. 

238. TOWNS, (i) Constantinople, population 1,000,000, 
the capital, on the Bosphorus, considered one of the finest 
sites for beauty, commerce, and political influence in the 
world. 

(2) Adrianople, population 140,000, the capital of Ru- 
melia. 
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(3) OalUpoU^ population 50,000, on the Dardanelles. 

(4) Salonika, (Thassalonica, anciently), population 70,000, 
on the Bay of Salonika. 

(5) SbxuaaU, population 60,000, the chief town in Bul- 
garia. 

(6) Boma^Seral, population 70,000, the chief town of 
Bosnia. 

(7) Bucharest, population 120,000, the chief town in Wal- 
lachia, and political capital of Roumania. 

(8) Jaasy, population 65,000, the chief town of Moldavia. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE (Abstract). 

Black, Marmora, Adriatic, Levant Archipelaga 

STRAITS. Dardanelles, Bosphorus. 

MOU2VTAINS. Balkan, Pindus, Olympus, Carpathians. 

RIVERS. Danube, Pruth, Save. 

DIVISIONS. Rumelia, Macedonia, Thessaly ; Moldavia , 
Wallachia, Servia ; Bulgaria, Bosnia, Albania. 

TOWNS (with their population) — Constantinople, 1,000,000 ; 
Adrianople, 140,000; Bucharest, 120,000. 



Sect XI. AUSTRIA. 

S39. EXTBNT. Austria is a little larger than France, 
with very nearly the same population. It is about double 
the area of the Queen of England's territories in Europe, 
and contains a considerably larger population. 

&40. BOUNDARIES. Austria is bounded on the North 
by Germany and Russia ; on the East by Russia and Turkey ; 
on the South by Turkey, the Adriatic and Italy; on the 
West by Switzerland and Germany. 

The boundaries are mainly political lines : but, omitting 
Galicia, or Austrian-Poland, which lies in the great northern 
plain of Europe outside the Carpathians, the boundary 
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follows mainly natural lines. Starting from the south-eas: 
comer, the Carpathians, the river Save, the Adriatic and the 
southern face of the Alps make a boundary : whilst a ring 
of mountains encircles Bohemia in the north-west, to the 
western extremity of the Carpathians. 

Austria has among all the countries of Europe (Switzer- 
land excepted) the minimum coast line ; and but one port, 
Trieste. 

241. OLIMATB. Austria is a little south of England, but 
it is further from the Ocean : the climate on the average 
is therefore a little warmer than England, while the difference 
between summer and winter is greater. The result is that in 
Vienna or Hungary the winter is similar to the English 
winter, the summer heat considerably greater, so that the 
vine flourishes. The small part of Austria running from 
Trieste along the Adriatic is very much warmer still, has a 
climate like that of the three south Peninsulas of Europe, 
and grows rice. 

242. MOUNTAINS. Austria is the most mountainous 
country in Europe except Switzerland. 

(i) The Alps enter at the western frontier ; and the three 
large provinces of Tyrol, lUyria, Stjrria, are almost wholly 
mountainous. The Alps spread out here so, that while one 
branch runs nearly to Vienna, the other forms the watershed 
between the Save and the Adriatic. 

(2) The CarpatUaiui, which encircle more than half the 
boundary of Hungary : their highest point is 8,685 feet 
high. 

(3) The Bobemian mountains, which completely enclose 
Bohemia except at the narrow gap at the north through 
which the Elbe escapes. 

243. PLAINS, (i) The Hnnvariaa plain. The centre of 
this plain between the Danube and the Theiss is very swampy 
and pasture land ; but large parts of it are admirable wheat 
land, especially the south, called the Banat. 

(2) Galicia, a fine wheat country though cold in winter. 
The wheat can pass by the Dniester to the Black Sea, or by 
the Vistula to the Baltic. 
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(3) Bohemia, much less flat than the two preceding. 

(4) Moldavia with Austria proper (the ancient Duchy of 
Austria). 

344. RIVERS, (i) The Danube, which flows through the 
centre of the country. Austria and Hungary are the countries 
of the Middle Danube. Principal tributaries of the Danube 
are the Theiss in Hungary, the Save from Croatia, and the 
Drave from Illyria. 

(2) The Vistnia, some of the head- waters of which are in 
Galicia. 

(3) The Sibe. Bohemia is the upper basin of the Elbe. 

(4) The Adigre, which drains the southern Tyrol. 

245. COMMUNICATIONS. Austria is in her western half 
fairly provided with railways; in Hungary they are few. The 
principal lines radiating from Vienna are : 

(i) Up the Danube valley, from Vienna to Linz an4 
Passau ; there joining the whole German system. 

A line from near Linz to Munich is the road of the Paris 
Express. 

(2) Another line, diverging from the last near Linz, proceeds 
(keeping in Austrian territory) to Innspruck, and thence over 
the Brenner pass into the valley of the Adige and thus to 
Verona, 

(3) From Vienna by Gratz and Villach to Trieste, with a 
continuation to Verona and Italy. 

(4) Down the Danube valley, from Vienna to Presburg, 
Perth, Temesvar, to the Turkish frontier near Belgrade. 

(5) Vienna, to Brunn and Olmutz, with continuation to 
Cracow and Warsaw and the Russian system. 

(6) Vienna to Prague ; thence to Dresden and Berlin. 

246. RACES OF MEN. Austria is often called Austro- 
Hungary, as being a dual Government with two races of 
men, viz. the eastern, mainly SclaTonic, and the western, 
mainly Teutonic* But the mixture of races is more complex 
than this. 

In the centre of Hungary are 5,000,000 of Magyars, a 
Mongolian race allied to the Finns ; around these are vai-ious 
Sclavonic races ; viz. the Poles (4,500,000) in Galicia, the 
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Czechs (3,000,000) in Bohemia ; and other Sclavonians along 
the whole south of Hungary. In all it is estimated that 
there are 15,000,000 Sclavonians in the empire, besides 
2,000.000 more Roumans who are largely Sclavonic in blood. 

The Teutons of the empire are estimated at 9,000,060, 
principally in the Duchy of Austria, Styria, Illyria and the 
Tyrol ; that is, only one-fourth the whole population of the 
empire, 36,000,000. 

S47. RISTORZO SKETCH. The House of Hapsburg 
became Dukes of Austria in 1273 ; and to this moderate 
Duchy they added Illyria, the Tyrol, and other smaller areas 
in the course of two centuries. In a.d. 1526 the Duke of 
Austria succeeded in right of his wife to Bohemia, Mo.ravia, 
and Hungary : at this time the greater part of Hungary was 
in possession of the Turks : but as they were driven back the 
dominions of him who was both King of Hungary and 
Duke of Austria became greatly enlarged : also the title 
of Roman Emperor became in a way hereditary in his 
family. In 1772 Austria got a large slice of Poland, and 
afterwards a footing in Italy. 

Napoleon Buonaparte in a.d. 1805 checked for a while the 
aggrandisement of Austria; but by the peace of A. D. 18 15 
she was fully reinstated, and perhaps reached the highest 
point of her power in Europe. She got at this peace all her 
old dominions, also Lombardy and Venice in Italy, with a 
preponderating influence over the whole of Italy. In like 
manner Austria was made the chief power in the Germanic 
Confederation, and could in reality sway all the southern states 
of Germany and Saxony also. 

In 1859 Austria lost Lombardy and her preponderating 
Italian influence. 

In 1866 Austria lost Venetia ; and what was of far more 
importance her hold on Southern Germany. 

Since this time Austria has had to regard mainly her 
Sclavonic subjects. 

248. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. Austria and Hungary 
have now separate legislatures and governments : in Austria 
the Emperor reigns as Emperor of Austria, in Hungary as 
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King of Hungary : in each case as a constitutional sovereign 
by means of a Ministry responsible to the Parliament. The 
Parliament of Austria as of Hungary consists of an Upper 
House — of peers, bishops, and magnates nominated by the 
Emperor ; and of a Lower House, elected by a popular vote. 

249. RSliIOION. It is estimated that 20,000,000 of the 
population of Austria are Roman Catholics^ 7,000,000 
Greek Christians^ and 3,000,000 Protestants, The Greek 
Christians are mainly in Poland and along the south of 
Hungary. The Magyars are largely Protestant. 

aso. XUkNOUAGE. The languages of Austria are as 
diverse as the races. 

The Germans (and many Sclaves) speak German, the 
tongue of the Teutons. 

The Sclavonians speak many Sclavonic dialects ; thus the 
Poles speak Polish, the Wends on south-east Hungary speak 
Wend. 

The Magyars speak a language allied to the Finnic, 
altogether a non-Aryan language and remote from all the 
languages of Western Europe. 

The inhabitants of South Tyrol and South Illyria speak 
Romances a language descended from the Latin and closely 
allied to it. It is from their likeness to this language that the 
other languages descended from the Latin (as French and 
Spanish) are classed as Romance languages. 

S5X. ANIMALS. Wolves are plentiful in the Carpathians 
and Eastern Alps, and bears are found in both the same 
localities. The beaver is now scarce in Central Europe. The 
chamois and the wild-goat are rare in the Eastern Alps ; the 
marmot less uncommon. Besides these animals, Austria 
contains nearly all known wild in Britain. 

SAJI. PLANTS. The northern half of Austria has much 
the same wild plants as England ; and the climate is adapted 
similarly for wheat. The Alpme provinces of Tyrol and 
Illyria vary greatly in their vegetation with the elevation 
above sea ; at the lowest levels the vine flourishes, while in 
the mountains pastures and fir-woods are alone seen. In the 
southern part of Hungary much tobacco and maize are 
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grown : and the whole plain of Hungary is noted for its vine- 
yards. The vegetation about Trieste and the Adriatic coast 
is that of the warm-temperate cUrae ; tnaize, rice, oranges^ 
figs J the olive and the vine, 

253. MINERAXbS. Austria is one of the richest countries 
in minerals in Europe. 

The iron of Styria is superior even to that of England or 
Sweden, and is almost inexhaustible in quantity. 

In the peninsula of Trieste is one of the richest quicksilver 
mines in the world. 

The salt mines near Cracow in Galicia have been most 
productive for 500 years. 

The silver and gold mines in the Carpathians in the north 
of Hungary have been long productive and are stiU worked. 
Copper is also obtained in this neighbourhood : lead and 
zinc in Carinthia : Hn in Bohemia. Austria also possesses 
extensive beds of coal^ which are not much worked, as the 
forests on her mountains continually renewing their growth 
supply immense quantities of fuel 

254. DIVISIONS. Austria may be divided as under : 



Divisions. 


Area in Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


z. Grand Duchy of Austria 

3. Moravia (with Austrian Silesia) . . 
3 Bohemia 

/Salzburg \ 

IStyria . 1 
A.cCarinthia >.. ........ 


13,376 
10,473 
19,866 

3o.S«6 

7.942 
34.013 

Z33,3XO 


9,737,708 
3,530,818 
5,140,544 

a,96o,g66 

X, 057, 486 

5,958,087 

XS.509»455 


ICamiola 1 
iTyrol ) 
5 Dalmatia (with Trieste coast) . . . 

6. Galicia (Austrian Poland) .... 

7. Hungary (with Transylvania, &c.) . 



(i) The Grand IHiohy of Austria is the ancient centre of 
the empire round which the other provinces have been 
agglutinated. It lies on both sides of the Danube, Upper 
Austria being mountainous, Lower Austria more level. 

(2) Moravia is a continuation northwards of the plain of 
Lower Austria. The Sudetic range separates it from Silesia, 
only a scrap of which province remains now to Austria^ the 
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greater portion having been seized by Frederick II. of 
Prussia, when Maria-Theresa became Empress of Austria. 

(3) Bohemia, anciently a Kingdom ; exceedingly fertile. 
Though the whole drainage is north, it is accessible from, 
and naturally attached to, Austria. 

(4) The five provinces lie on the Eastern Alps, hardly 
inferior to Switzerland in beauty, and superior in climate. 
Many peaks here rise 8,000 — 12,000 feet, and the general 
level of the country is 3,000 feet above the sea. The Dolo- 
mite mountains of Carinthia are the most precipitous in 
Europe ; but the lakes are small, not comparable with the 
Swiss. Constance, however, may be reckoned an Austrian 
lake, as the Tyrol (strictly the Vorarlberg) extends to its 
eastern end 

(5) The strip of land from Dalmatia to Venetia, lying 
south of the great mountain range and next the Adriatic, 
forms another natural division of Austria. The population 
of Dalmatia is Sclavonian, and partially even Turkish. 

(6) Gtalicia (including Bukowina and Cracow) lies outside, 
i.e. north of the Carpathian mountains, and is part of the 
Polish plain. It is that part of the ancient Kingdom of 
Poland which fell to the share of Austria when Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia agreed to divide between them that 
Kingdom. 

So far as Austrian Poland is concerned, the Bureaucratic 
Government of Austria protects the peasantry in Galicia 
from the oppression anciently practised on them by the 
Polish nobles ; so that, in 1848, when the Magyars were 
in insurrection against the Austrian Government, the Poles 
of Galicia were for the Emperor. 

(7) Rimirar7> including Transylvania, the Banat, Sclavo- 
nia, and Croatia. The military frontier is a belt of land 
next Turkey, where Austria has located colonies of soldiers ; 
the whole male population is liable to be called out to meet 
the Turk. 

355. TOWNS, (i) Vienna, population 580,000, on the 
Danube, the capital of the Empire, also a manufacturing 
town. 
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(2) Prasne^ population 140,000, on the Elbe, the capital of 
Bohemia. 

(3) Pesth, population 130,000, on the Danube, with Btida, 
population 55^000, on the opposite bank, the capital of 
Hungary. 

(4) Trieste, population 105,000, on the Adriatic, the single 
port of Austria. 

(5) Orats, population 65,000, in Styria. 

(6) Brmm, population 60,000, the principal town in 
Moravia, a manufacturing town. 

(7) iaemberir> population 70,000, the largest place in 
Galicia. 

(8) Maria-Theresienstadt, population 5 5,000, in the 
Banat. 



iinSTRIA (Abstract). 

MOUNTAINS. Alps, Carpathians, Bohemian. 

RIVERS. Danube, Elbe, Adige. 

icAKE. Constance. 

8EA. Adriatic. 

DIVISIONS. Moravia, Bohemia ; Styria, Illyria, Tyrol ; 
Dalmatia, Trieste ; Galicia ; Hungary, Transylvania. 

TOWNS (with their populations) —Vienna, 580,000 ; Buda- 
Pesth, 185,000 ; Prague, 140,000 ; Trieste, 105,000. 



Sect. XII. SWITZERLAND. 

256. EXTBNT. Switzerland is about half the size of 
Scotland; its population is little more than half that of 
London. 

257. BOUNDARIES. The Southern boundary of Switzer- 
land coincides closely with the crest of the Alps, the main 
watershed of Europe, separating the waters that flow into 
the Mediterranean from those that flow into the North Sea; 
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but the Canton of Ticino lies on the Italian side of the crest 
of the Alps. 

The boundary on the North and North-east is generally 
the Rhine, while that on the West is the Jura range. 

The adjoining countries to Switzerland are, Italy on the 
Southy Austria on the East^ Germany on the Norths France on 
the West, It is the only completely inland country in Europe. 

fi58. CLIMATB. The sloping side of the Alps faces 
north ; hence what is called the valley or plain of Switzer- 
land is really a plateau 1,500—2,000 feet above the sea. 
From this cause, and because of the neighbourhood of 
mountains bearing large masses of snow and bringing much 
rain, the climate of Switzerland is inferior to that of other 
countries in the same latitude and even north of it. The 
average temperature is below that of the south of England ; 
and, except in the lowest ground in the north towards Basle, 
the grapes ripen poorly. 

fi59. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. The Alps, Starting 
from Mont Blanc, at the south-west corner of Switzerland, 
run east (or a little north of east) along its southern boundary. 
Monte Rosa is 15,217 feet high, and the Matterhom 
14,836 feet high ; their summits being in Italy, the highest 
point in Switzerland is 14,924 feet high. 

Another range, called the Bernese Alps, or Mountains 
of the Oberland, run parallel with and close to the main 
Alps ; their highest point, the Finster Aarhom, is 14,130 feet 
high ; the two ranges form a knot, where the head-waters of 
the Rhine and the Rhone start. 

The Jura, a much lower range, runs parallel with these 
two on the north-west. 

Switzerland is thus divided into three divisions, viz. (i) 
the less mountainous region north of the Bernese Alps, com- 
prising two-thirds of the whole country ; (2), the upper basin 
of the Rhone ; (3), the upper basin of the Rhine above the 
Lake of Constance. 

Switzerland also comprises a small area north-west of 
the Jura, the Canton Ticino, and the Engadine or head of 
the" valley of the Inn. 
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260. RIVERS, (i) The Rhine drains three-fourths of 
Switzerland. Only a small area, however, is drained by the 
Rhine proper into the Lake of Constance ; the whole of the 
centre of Switzerland is drained by 

(2) The Aap, and its tributaries, which falls into the Rhine 
above Basle. 

(3) The Rhone, which leaves Switzerland by Geneva at 
its south-east angle. 

(4) The Inn, which leaves Switzerland on the east, and 
ultimately falls into the Danube. 

(5) The Ticino, which drains the canton of that name 
into the Pa 

261. LAKBS. Switzerland is unsurpassed in the beauty 
of its lakes, which are all of the alpine class, narrow and 
between mountains. 

(i) Geneya, through which flows the Rhone, fifty-five miles 
long. 

(2) Constancei through which flows the Rhine, forty-five 
miles long. 

(3) Nenchatel, through which flows a branch of the Aar, 
twenty-five miles long. 

Other celebrated though smaller lakes are Wallenstadt 
and Zurich^ which are on the Limraat, a branch of the Aar ; 
Lucerfu and Zug^ on the Reuss, a branch of the Aar ; Brienz 
and Thun on the Upper Aar. Besides these the Italian 
lakes of Lugano, chiefly, and of Maggiore, partly, are in 
Swiss territory. 

262. COMMUNICATIONS. Switzerland is very well 
furnished with railways considering the mountainous nature 
of the country. These lines communicate with the European 
system of railways only on the north and west. The railway 
centre of Switzerland is Olten if any. 

(i) Olten to Basle ; for Paris or Cologne. 

(2) Olten to Bern, Lausanne, Geneva, and South of France. 

(3) Olten to Neuchatel and Lausanne. 

(4) Olten to Lucerne. 

(5) Olten to Zurich, Wallenstadt, and the head of the 
Rhine. 
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(6) Lausanne to the head of the Rhone. 

(7) Bern to Lucerne, Zurich. 

From Zurich a network of railways covers the northern 
frontier of Switzerland and Constance. 

fi63. SAGES OF MEN. Three-fourths of the population 
are Teutons of the High-German race ; the remaining fourth 
are French^ probably mainly Teutons of the Bm-gundian and 
other divisions. Ticino is Italian, 

The French are mainly in Geneva, Neuchatel, and the 
south-west of Switzerland. 

fi64. HISTORIC SKETCH. The three forest cantons, 
Schwytz, Uri and UnterwaJden, revolted against Austria in 
A.D. 1308. William Tell shot the apple from his son's head 
at Altorf in Uri. The three cantons defeated the Austrians 
m a great battle ; and five other neighbouring cantons, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Zug, Glarus, Bern soon joined them. The 
eight cantons overthrew the power of Burgundy in a.d. 1476 ; 
and added other cantons, till in A.D. 1513 the number was 
thirteen. This remained the state of Switzerland down to 
the time of Napoleon ; on his fall, at the peace of Vienna, 
the number of cantons was made up to twenty-two nearly as 
at present 

fl65. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. The confederate can- 
tons are a pure democracy. The National Council is elected 
by manhood suffrage, and equal electoral districts of 20,000 
electors. The National Council appoints a Federal Council 
of seven, who are the seven Executive Ministers of the nation. 
But the seven ai-e only elected for three years ; their 
President can only hold office one year, and his salary is 
600/. for the year. No standing army is allowed within the 
limits of the Confederation, and the whole Federal expendi- 
ture is under 1,200,000/. per annum. There is no national 
debt, in which point Switzerland differs from all other 
governments. 

fi66. RELIGION. The Roman Catholics are 1,000,000, 
the Protestants 1,500,000. There are many French Catholics 
and French Protestants, German Catholics and German 
Protestants. 
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267. LANGUAGE. The German families speak German, 
the French families French ; or, to put the horse be- 
fore the cart, those Swiss who speak French are reckoned 
French-Swiss ; those who speak German, German-Swiss ; 
whatever hypothesis be raised concerning their descent 
by blood. 

268. ANIMALS. The tbex and chamois are rare on the 
High Alps, the marmot and wolves not uncommon. The 
black squirrel abounds in the high-level pine-woods. The 
bear is said to be not quite extinct. 

269. PLANTS. One- tenth of the whole of Switzerland is 
returned as under the plough ; the rest is pasture-forest or 
mountain-waste. In the uplands, milk, cheese, butter, and 
pine-forests are the chief produce. 

The Alpine plants, those that grow near the snow or 
glaciers, are celebrated for the brilliancy of their colours ; 
among the best known are the blue gentians^ the Adel-weis 
and the rhododendron (or azalea). 

270. DIVISIONS. Switzerland is divided into twenty-two 
Cantons^ as under : — 



Canton. 


Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Members of 
Parliament. 


Towns. 


Grisons .... 


2,968 


5 


Coire, 


Bern .... 




a,s6x 


25 


Bern, Thun, Interlachen. 


Valais .... 




1,661 


5 


Martigny. 


Vaud .... 




1,182 


XX 


Lausanne. 


Ticino .... 




i»o35 


6 


Lueano. 
Wallenstadt. 


St. Gall . . 




747 


xo 


Zurich . . . 




68s 


14 


Zurich. 


Lucerne . . 




587 


7 


l^uceme. 


Fribourg . . 




564 


6 


Fribourg. 


Aargau . . 




502 


zo 


Aarau. 


Uri .... 




4?o 


z 


Altorf. 


Schwytz . . 

Neuchatel . 




338 


a 


Schwytz. 
Neuchatel. 




280 


5 


Glarus . . . 




280 


2 


Glarus. 


Thurgau . . . 




268 


5 


Constance. 


Unterwalden 




262 


2 


Stanz. 


Soleure . . . 




254 


4 


Olten. 


Basle .... 




185 


5 


Basle. 


Appenzell . . 




153 


3 


Appenzell. 


SchafThausen . 




X20 


2 


SchafThausen. 


Geneva . . 




91 


4 


Geneva. 


Zug .... 




85 


z 


Zug. 
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27lw TOWNS. The five largest in Switzerland are, 
(i) Genera, population 42,000, manufactures watches ; on 
the Rhone. 

(2) Basle, population 38,000, on the Rhine. 

(3) Berne, population 30,000, the capital, where the National 
Council sits. 

(4) ZAnsaane, population 2o,ooo> on the Lake of Geneva. 

(5) Zniieb, population 20,000, on the Lake of Zurich ; the 
principal University town. 

SWITZERLAND (Abstract). 

MOUXVTAZN8. Alps, Bernese Alps, Jura. 

VAXiXiEYS. Oberland, Upper Rhone, Engadine. 

RIVBR8. Rhine, Aar, Rhone, Inn. 

Z1AKB8. Geneva, Constance, Neuchatd, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Maggiore, Lugano. 

TOVfms (with their population)— Geneva, 42,000 ; Basle, 
38,000 ; Berne, 30,000. 

Sect XIIL GEBMANT. 

fl7fl. sxTBNTj Germany slightly exceeds France in 
area, and more considerably exceeds it in population. 

fi73. BOUNDARIBS. Germany is bounded on the South 
by Austria and Switzerland ; on the Westhy France, Belgium, 
and Holland ; on the North by the North Sea, Denmark and 
the Baltic ; on the East by Russia and Austria. 

fi74. ATTACHBD I8Z1AND8. A few small unimportant 
islands in the Baltic. 

fi75. ClilMATB. The climate of Germany is nearly the 
same as that of England, the winters being a little colder, 
the summers a little hotter, so that though no wine is made 
in England much is made in Germany. The south of 
Germany being generally higher land than the north is little 
wanner than it : indeed Bavaria is colder. 

fl76. MOUNTAINS AND PZ1AIN8, The whole of the 
north of Germany, from Holland to Russia, forms part of 

I 
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the great plain of Northern Europe. It is on the whole 
dull and flat, in many places sandy. 

From this plain the country generally rises as we proceed 
south, to the very southern frontier of Germany ; the south 
of Bavaria being a high pjgteau abutting on the Alps. There 
are also several mountainous tracts in Central Germany, 
though the general level of the country is not so high. We 
may enumerate as having separate names : 

(i) The BaTmiianAlpa on the frontier between Bavaria 
and the Tjrrol. 

(2) The Black Forest on the watershed between the 
Danube and the Rhine in Baden. 

(3) The Bohemian mountains ; in the East of Saxony 
there is a district known as the Saxon Switzerland, abutting 
on these. 

(4) The Thmingian Forest; in the centre of Germany 
west from Saxony. 

(5) The Bifei, extinct volcanoes on the left bank of the 
Rhine, north of the Moselle, resembling the Puys of Central 
France. 

(6) The Harts, the most northern group of German 
mountains, not far south-east from Hanover ; and narrowing 
at this point the great northern plain of Europe. 

277. RIVBR8. (i) The Rhine, the national river of the 
Germans ; enters Germany at the Lake of Constance, and 
flowing west thence to Basle forms the southern frontier of 
the empire. At Basle it turns north and flows by Strasbourg 
to Manheim, and thence to Mayence. It receives the 
Neckar at Manheim, the Main at Mayence, both on its 
right bank. The plain of the Rhine from Mayence nearly 
to Strasbourg is wide and extremely fertile, and was known 
anciently as the Palatinate. The valley of the Rhine above 
this point from Strasbourg to Basle on the borders of Alsace 
and Baden is the warmest part of Germany ; maize even is 
grown here. From Mayence to Coblenz is the most pic- 
turesque piece of the Rhine, which here flows in a narrow 
valley, hills 1,000 feet high coming up close to its banks. 
Below Coblenz the banks become rapidly lower, till below 
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Cologne the country becomes quite flat and the Rhine reaches 
its delta. 

(2) The Maln^ which flows across the centre of Germany 
from east to west, and is considered the natural division 
between North and South Germany. After passing Frank- 
fort-on-Main it falls into the Rhine at Mayence (Maintz). 

(3) The Moselle, which rises in the Vosges and flows north 
by Metz to join the Rhine at Coblenz. 

(4) The Danube, which rises in the Black Forest, and flows 
east by Ulm and Ratisbon into Austria. A large part of the 
plateau of Bavaria forms the upper basin of the Danube and 
was anciently called Swabia. 

(5) The Neckar drains Wurtemberg and falls into the 
Rhine near Manheim. Its upper basin, together with part 
of the adjoining basin of the Main, forms the province 
anciently called Franconia. 

(6) The IVeaer, with its tributaries, drains the north-west 
of Germany, falling into the North Sea below Bremen. 

(7) The Elbe, emerging from the Bohemian ring of moun- 
tains, flows by Dresden and Magdeburg, and falls into the 
North Sea below Hamburg. 

(8) The Oder rises in Austrian territory in the Sudetic 
Alps, but quickly entering Prussia, flows by Breslau to the 
North Sea. 

(9) The Vistula only enters Germany from Russia in the 
lower part of its course, to fall into the North Sea at Dantzig. 

fl78. XtAKES. Germany possesses no lake of fame, ex- 
cept that Coxistaiice half belongs to it. 

S79. COMMUNICATIONS. Germany is excellently pro- 
vided with railways; but the network converges on so many 
centres that no very satisfactory enumeration, even of the 
main routes, can be made, 

(i) Berlin to Hamburg, Kiel and Denmark. 

(2) Berlin to Bremen, Oldenburg. 

(3) Berlin to Magdeburg, Hanover, Cologne (the express 
route for London). 

(4) Berlin to Leipzig ; thence to Frankfort-on-Main or to 
Munich. 

1 2 
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(5) Berlin to Dresden ; thence to Prague and Vienna. 

(6) Berlin to Breslau ; thence to Cracow. 

(7) Cologne, down the Rhine, a line on either bank, to 
"Wesel ; for Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

(8) Cologne, by Aix-la-Chapelle to Liege ; thence to 
Brussels or to Paris (the express route). 

(9) Cologne, up the Rhine, a line on either bank to 
Coblenz and Mayence ; thence to Carlsruhe and Basle for 
Switzerland, or to Frankfort and Central Germany. 

(10) Strasbourg to Carlsruhe, Stutgard, Ulm, Augsburg, 
Munich, Passau (the express route from Paris to Vienna). 

(11) Mulhause, Basle, Constance. The Paris express to 
Mulhause is the direct route from Paris to the centre of 
Switzerland (Olten). 

580. RACES or MBN. Of the 41,000,000 people in 
Germany, 38,000,000 are Germans^ 2,500/xx) are Poles (in 
the east of Prussia), ue,y Sclavonians, Germany is the 
German fotherland, and the German is the type of the race 
called Teutonic. In South Germany the language and people 
are High-German, near the northern coast in the low country 
the language and people are Low-German ; but there is little 
difference in these varieties. The Prussians proper were 
originally Sclavs and spoke a Sclavonic language, but every 
man who calls himself now a Prussian speaks German, and 
is in the main a Teuton. 

581. HISTORIC SKBTCH. The German Empire takes 
its date from A.D. 800, when Charlemagne was crowned at 
Rome by the Pope as Roman Emperor. His successors 
were unable to hold together the Empire, and thus it came 
about that the dominions of the subsequent Roman Em- 
perors were Germany with so much influence in Burgundy 
and Italy as each Emperor might keep. 

From the very first Germany was parcelled out among a 
number of nobles, who had great independent power, each 
in his own principality ; the Emperor was Overlord. After 
the Swabian line of Emperors ended in a.d. 1254, the 
power of the independent princes increased while that 
of the Emperor continually diminished, so that Germany 
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became split up virtually into a great number of petty 
principalities. 

Prussia was in A.D. 1230 a non-Christian country, and the 
Emperor and the Pope despatched the Teutonic Knights on 
a crusade against it. The Teutonic Knights soon conquered 
Prussia and the adjacent coast of the Baltic northwards. 

Albert II. of the House of Hapsburg was elected Em- 
peror of Germany in A.D. 1437 ; and since his time down to 
the present century the title of Emperor of Germany was 
always held by an Austrian prince, though he usually had 
little influence as Emperor of Germany. The other princes 
of the Empire became independent princes, and each State 
has a history of its own. 

The Hanseatic League of Free Towns reached its greatest 
development in the 15th century. In these troublous times 
the powerful commercial cities leagued themselves together 
for mutual protection against all comers, whether prince, 
emperor, or mere robbers. Such Free Towns were Hamburg, 
Bremen, Lubeck, and Frankfort ; at that time there were 
fifty towns in the league. 

Certain leading princes in Germany alone exercised the 
right of voting in an election of the Emperor of Germany ; 
they took thus the title of Elector. 

The Thirty Years' War, which ended in a.d. 1648, originally 
a war of the Reformation, ruined Germany and left it a help- 
less mass of principalities. Thus it remained till Napoleon's 
time, to fall temporarily a victim to him. 

At the peace of 1815 a Germanic Confederation was 
formed ; the Duke of Austria gave up the title of Emperor 
of Germany altogether. The old principalities were reformed 
as far as practicable. Much the two most powerful States of 
the new confederation were Prussia and Austria. This con- 
federation lasted till 1866, but it never worked as a national 
German confederation to any purpose at all. 

In A.D. 1866 Prussia conquered Austria, and annexed to 
herself (either absolutely as Hanover, or as subsidiary states 
as Saxony) the whole of Germany north of the Main. In 
A.D. 1 871 the Germanic Empire was revived, King William 
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of Prussia being elected Emperor; this Empire includes 
all the German-speaking people except 9,000,000 in Austria 
and 1,500,000 in Switzerland. 

The rise of the Kingdom of Prussia within Germany is a 
separate story. The Elector of Brandenberg got a large 
increase of territory in A.D. 164*8 at the end of the Thirty 
Years' War, and became an important power. Continual 
accessions of territory ensued, and in a.d. 1701 the Elector 
of Brandenberg took the title of King of Prussia. In 
A.D. 1740 Frederick II. seized Silesia and kept it. Prussia 
got large slices of Poland by the partitions of 1772, 1793, 
1795. In the re-formation of Europe at the peace of 181 5 
Prussia got Westphalia. 

Out of the 41,000,000 people of the German Empire 
24,000,000 are subjects of the King of Prussia, the remaining 
17,000,000 are divided among several States, of which again 
several are appendages of Prussia. The Empire of Ger- 
many is thus at present dragged at the tail of the Prussian 
monarchy. 

S8S. PRBSBNT CONSTITUTION. The affairs of the 
German Empire are (under the constitution of 1871) to be 
transacted by the Emperor, the Federal Council, and the 
Federal Diet. The Emperor has the direction of foreign 
policy and of military matters for the whole Empir^e ; but 
Bavaria has a right reserved of sending her own political 
agents to foreign courts. The Federal Council containsi 59 
members and represents the States of the Empire. The 
Federal Diet of 397 members is popularly elected, 236 of 
the members are returned by Prussia. 

For Prussia as a separate kingdom there is an altogether 
separate constitution of the King, a Chamber of Lords, and 
a Chamber of Deputies. The Deputies are elected by a 
double election ; every 250 voters choose an " Elector," and 
these " Electors " afterwards choose the Deputies. 

S83, RBLIGION. In North Germany two-thirds of the 
people are Protestant^ in South Germany two-thirds are 
Rof9tHn Catholics but much the larger population is north of 
the Main, so that on the whole it is reckoned that there are 
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25,000,000 Protestants and 15,000,000 Roman Catholics in 
Germany. 

The Protestants are sub-divided ; the most numerous are 
the Lutherans ; the Calvinists are much fewer. 

fi84. XtANQUAGE. 38,000,000 people speak German; 
2,500,000 speak Polish, a Sclavonic language. 

fi85. ANIMAlaS. The animals of Germany are nearly 
the same sis of Britain, a few others being added. The stag^ 
roebucky fallow-deer^ and wild-cat are still in the forests ; 
and moreover, the wild boar. The otter is found in many of 
the rivers, and very rarely (in Bavaria) a beaver. The 
chamois is met with on the Bavarian Alps. The wolves are 
very nearly exterminated. The last lynx killed was in 1846, 
and the last bear killed was in 1835, both in the Bavarian 
Alps. It may be doubted whether a bear or a lynx is now 
alive wild in Germany. 

fi86. PLANTS. The wild plants of Germany comprise 
nearly every plant found wild in England ; but there are 
many others, of the same nature pretty much, added. The 
oak and beech prevail in the low-level forests, firs of several 
kinds form the woods of Swabia, and also prevail wherever 
the soil is sandy. 

The cultivated plants are, as in England, wheaty barley ^ 
oats, rye; green crops of turnips and mangold j and grass. 
Besides these, owing to the hotter, drier summers, wine can 
be grown to a profit in a considerable area of Germany ; not 
merely in the southern warmer valley of the Rhine, the centre 
of the hock country is north of the Main. 

Germany also grows large quantities of potatoes, tobacco^ 
beet-root, 2ind fiax, 

S87. MINBRALS. Germany is rich in iron, also in 
numerous coal mines, but the coal is not generally of the 
first quality. There are two mining centres, at both of which 
nearly all the metals, including gold and silver, have been 
found, viz., the Hartz mountains, and Freyburg in Saxony. 
But neither of these centres is so rich now as formerly. A 
large value of lead is still exported from Germany. 
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fl88. DIVISIONS. 





Area in 




d 

ess 


rs in 
Diet 




States. 


Square 
.Miles. • 


Population. 


Membe 
Fedei 
Coun 


Membe 
Federal 


Chief Town. 


/Prussia . . . 


X37io66 


24,653,897 


X7 


236 


Berlin. 


• 

1 


Mecklenburg . 


5.837 


654,879 


3 


7 


Schwerin. 


Oldenburg . . 


3,417 


3x4,777 


X 


3 


Oldenburg. 


"^ ^ Brunswick . . 


1,526 


3".764 


3 


3 


Brunswick. 


o Hamburg . . 


X48 


3^8,974 


X 


3 


Hamburg. 


^ ^ubeck . . . 


X27 


53,158 


X 


X 


Lubeck. 


, Bremen . . . 


X06 


X23,402 


X 


X 


Bremen. 


"Z Saxony . . . 
e Hesse . . . 
^1 xa small Sutes 


6,777 


3,556,344 


4 


33 


Dresden. 


3,866 


852,804 

x,470i286 


3 


9 


Mayence. 


6,774 


X3 


n 




g Alsace-Lorraine 
Ja > Bavaria . . . 


5,580 


'.549.587 


X 


X5 


Strasbourg. 


39.347 


4,852,026 


6 


48 


Munich. 


^^Wurtemberg . 
^ 1 Baden . . . 


7,675 


i,«i8,539 


4 


17 


Stutgard. 


5,85x 


i,46x,56j 


3 


14 
397 


Carlsruhe- 






3za,o97 


41,009,989 


59 



(i) Fmssia is made up of a number of separate provinces, 
viz. : — 

(a) Brandenhergy in the centre round Berlin, the ancient 
Duchy, the nucleus around which the Empire has aggluti- 
nated. 

(b) Posen and much of Prussia proper, obtained from Poland. 

(c) Silesiay the valley of the Upper Oder, seized from 
Austria ; one of the most flourishing provinces of Prussia, 
with some manu&ctures. 

(d) Prussian Saxony, round Magdeburg as the capital 

(e) Hanover y overrun and annexed in 1866. 

(f) Westpkalia, or the Rhenish Provinces, in the centre 
of which are Cologne and Dusseldorf. 

(2) Mecklenburs, divided into two separate States. In the 
larger of these the Duke is landowner of the greater half of 
the State as well as Prince. 

(3) Oldenbnrff, a thinly-peopled sandy plain. 
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(4) Bmnswick, now tacked on to Oldenburg. 

(5) Hambnrvi Lnbeck, Bremen, three of the old Hanse 
or Free Towns that have preserved their independence to 
the present day. 

(6) Saxony, an ancient kingdom, greatly reduced in 1815 
for having clung to the fortunes of Napoleon ; and all but 
absorbed by Prussia in 1866 for having clung to the fortunes 
of Austria ; must now be reckoned a subsidiary province of 
Prussia. 

(7) Heme, a fine territory, may be reckoned the centre of 
the Fatherland. 

(8) Among the twelve smaller States is 8axe-Cobiirir» 
which has the same area and population as Cambridgeshire. 

(9) Alsace-Lorratne is the province ceded by France in 
1 87 1 : it is Imperial Territory of the Emperor of Germany. 
The people of Alsace are largely German-speaking. 

(10) Bavaria consists of two separate pieces ; viz. the 
Palatinate on the left bank of the Rhine, and the larger 
Bavaria on the Danube and Main. It is the chief southern 
German State, but no counterpoise to Prussia. 

(11) 'Wnrtemherg, a small kingdom, chiefly on the Neckar, 
undulating and fruitful. 

(12) Baden, the warmest and richest province in Germany, 
reaches back from the Rhine to the Black Forest. 

289. T01VN8. In Prussia: 

(i) Berlin, population 625,000 ; the capital, and a manu- 
facturing town. 

(2) Konigrsberff, population 100,000, a chief port of the 
Baltic, in Prussia proper. 

(3) Dantsiff, population 90,000, another large grain port on 
the Baltic, in Prussia proper. 

(4) Breslan, population 165,000, the capital of Silesia ; on 
the Elbe. 

a 

(5) Hanover, population 80,000, the capital of the former 
kingdom of that name. 

(6) Ck>loffne, population 122,000, the capital of the Rhine 
provinces ; a great railway centre ; its cathedral one of the 
most celebrated in Europe. 
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(7) Elberfeld with Barmen, population 100,000, a little 
, east from Dusseldorf, is the chief centre in Germany for 

manufacture of cotton and silk. 
Among the Free Towns \ 

(8) Hambnrv, population 250,000, at the mouth of the 
Elbe, is the principal port of northern continental Europe. 

In Saxony : 

(9) Dresden, population 145,000, the capital Its picture 
galleries are considered unsurpassed in the world. 

(10) Leipaie, population 85,000, celebrated as a centre of 
the European book trade. 

In Alsace-Lorraine : 

(11) Strasbourff, population 80,000, on the Rhine, a inai;Lu- 
facturing town. 

In South Germany : 

(12) Munich, population 165,000, the capital of Bavaria, 
with celebrated picture galleries. 

Besides the above no town in Germany contains 75>ooo 
souls. 

GEBMANT (Abstract). 

MOUNTAINS. Bavarian Alps, Black Forest, Hartz. 

RIVBRS. Rhine, Moselle, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Danube. 

LAKB. Constance. 

DIVISIONS. Prussia, Saxony, Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden. 

TOIVNS (with their populations). — Berlin, 625,000 ; Ham- 
burg, 250,000 ; Munich, 165,000 ; Breslau, 165,000 ; 
Dresden, 145,000; Cologne, 122,000. 

Sect XIV. BELGIUM. 

S90; BXTENT. Belgium is twice as large as Yorkshire 
and contains rather more than twice as many people ; but 
deserves consideration beyond its size, being of all countries 
in Europe that most nearly on a par with England. 

291. BOUNDARIES. On the Norths Holland; on the 
North-west^ the German Ocean ; on the South-west^ 
France ; on the East^ Luxembourg, Prussia, and Holland. 
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These boundaries are (except the- Ocean) quite arbitrary : 
there is neither river nor mountain to prevent the entrance 
of Belgium on any side. 

295. CLIMATE. Almost identical -with that of Kent; 
but rather colder in winter, rather hotter in summer. 

fl93. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. There is nothing like 
a mountain in all Belgium. This district was anciently known 
as part of the Low Countries. The western half of it is 
very flat ; the south-eastern is undulating and picturesque 
with wooded abrupt hills. The general slope of the country 
is northwards. 

594. RIVBRS. (i) The Mense. (2) The Scbeld. 

595. COMMUNICATIONS. Belgium is covered by a 
network of railways on a general system. The principal 
lines converging on Brussels are : 

(i) Brussels to Ghent and Ostend. 

(2) Brussels to Lisle (thence by Calais the quickest route 
to London). 

(3) Brussels to Antwerp. 

(4) Brussels, Louvain, Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle (the express 
route to Cologne). 

(5) Brussels, Namur, Luxembourg. 

(6) Brussels to Mons on the direct route for Paris. 

296. RACBS OF MBN. Nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is Fleming, These are supposed to be descended from 
the ancient Belgse, who are now believed to have been a 
Keltic tribe with some Teutonic admixture. 

One-third of the population, chiefly on the French border, 
is Walloon. This portion of the people of Belgium is 
usually stated to be by descent more Keltic and less Teutonic 
than the Flemish portion. This is very doubtful. The 
Walloons are closely allied to the French of north-east 
France, and are largely Burgundian. 

&97. HISTORIC SKETCH. Belgium formed the northern 
part of the ancient Kingdom of Burgundy. After the break- 
up of that kingdom, Duke Philip retained Belgium and 
married the heiress of Spain. On the rebellion of Holland 
against Philip II. of Spain, Belgium remained "obedient," 
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ue, was retained by Philip II. At the end of the war of the 
Spanish Succession in a.d. 1713, Austria got Belgium, and 
retained it till the flood of the French Revolution swept 
away nearly all European landmarks. 

At the peace of 181 5 Belgium was joined with Holland to 
make a new kingdom, the Netherlands. By the revolution 
of A.D. 1 83 1 Belgium and Holland agreed to separate. 

fi98. PRBSBNT OON8TITUTION. By the constitution 
of 1 83 1 Belgium is a hereditary limited monarchy of a very 
liberal form. There are two Chambers, one of Deputies 
elected by the citizens, and another called the Senate 
elected by the same citizens, but sitting eight years without 
re-election. 

fi99. RBLIOION. Roman Catholic entirely. 

300. XiANOUAOB. The Flemings speak a Teutonic 
language which is neither German nor Dutch. The Walloons 
speak an old dialect of Frettch, 

301. ANiMAliS. Same as in England ; the wolf^xA wild 
boar are in the woods. 

30fi. PLANTS. The wild plants are the same as in Eng- 
land. The agriculture is, alone among European countries, 
equal to the English though not exactly of the same nature ; 
small farms, dairies, and market-gardening prevailing. 

303. MZNERAiiS. Belgium possesses fine coal fields, with 
iron in the neighbourhood, from Namur to Liege : here is a 
vast manufacturing industry, where among other things many 
locomotive steam-engines are made. 

304. DIVZSIONS. The west of Belgium consists of the 
main portion of the ancient Duchy of Flaaders. 

In the extreme south, the greater part of the ancient Duchy 
of linzembours is an integral part of the Belgian kingdom. 
But the town of Luxembourg itself with a considerable 
district round it belongs to the King of Holland under a 
European guarantee (England being one guarantor) that 
Germany shall not swallow it up. 

305. TOWNS, (i) Bmssels, population 315,000, the capital 
(2) Antwerp, population 125,000, the chief port at the 

mouth of the Scheld. 
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(3) Olienti population 120,000^ on the Scheld, the capital 
of Flanders and a cotton manufacturing town. 

(4) Xdese, population 105,000, on the Meuse, a coal and 
iron centre. 

No other Belgian town contains 7S,ooo inhabitants. 



BELGIUM (Abstract). 

HIVBRS. Meuse, Scheld. 
DIVISIONS. Flanders, Luxembourg. " 
TOWHB (with their population).— Brussels, 315,000 ; Ant- 
werp, 125,000 ; Ghent, 120,000 ; Liege, 105,000. 



Sect. ZY. HOLLAND. 

306. BXTENT. Holland has a rather larger population 
than Scotland, but is only two-thirds its area. 

307. BOUNDARIES. On the A^<7r/^ and ^^j/ the German 
Ocean ; on the South, Belgium ; on the West, Prussia. 

308. OLIMATB. Much the same as Lincolnshire ; but 
the weather in winter is less misty and rainy, with prolonged 
clear frosts, during which the canals of Holland are frozen 
for weeks together. 

309. GUliF. The great gulf called the Zuyder Zee was 
formed by an inroad of the sea at the end of the 13th 
century. The Haarlem Itake, shown still in most maps, was 
pumped dry in 1853 ; and the Dutch have on foot a scheme 
for recovering the Zuyder Zee. 

310. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. Holland, t,e. the 
Hollow Land, is mainly the delta of the Rhine. Consider- 
able areas of it are actually below the sea, which is kept out 
by enormous dikes Windmills and steam-engines are ever 
pumping the water from the river into the sea. In some 
districts canals are more plentiful than roads ; and, traversed 
by barges in summer or on skates when frozen, they form an 
important portion of the communications of the country. 
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Such a country is one plain ; there are no mountains. 

311. RIVERS. Holland contains only the mouths of 
rivers, viz. : — 

(i) The Rbine, which splits up almost immediately on 
entering Holland. 

(2) The Mense. 

(3) The Sclield, of which little more than the estuary is in 
Holland. 

3lfi. COMMUNICATIONS. The nature of Holland is not 
very favourable to railways ; the numerous arms of the sea 
and broad canals rendering either numerous large bridges or 
circuitous routes necessary. But Holland is nevertheless on 
the whole well furnished with railways. Among main routes 
are — 

(i) Amsterdam to Zutphen; thence to Hamburg and 
Berlin. 

(2) Amsterdam to Utrecht and Arnheim ; thence to 
Cologne. 

(3) Amsterdam to Boxtel Junction, for Liege. 

(4) Rotterdam to Utrecht 

(5) Rotterdam to Breda and Boxtel Junction. 

313. RACES OF MEN. The Dutch are a German people, 
of the Low-German branch to which the English belong. 
The people of north-east Holland are very near in race to 
the Angles. 

314.. HISTORIC SKETCH. Holland formed with Bel- 
gium the Netherlands, and became with Belgium part of the 
empire of Philip H. of Spain. When he fiercely persecuted 
the Protestants in the Netherlands, the southern provinces 
remained " obedient ; ^ but the northern, those that now 
form Holland, revolted. They had to fight for their exist- 
ence, but their independence was admitted after forty years 
war in A.D. 1609. 

The Dutch immediately almost became the first commer- 
cial people of Europe, and founded a great colonial empire. 

Holland was overrun by the French in 1794. At the peace 
of 181 5 (as stated under Belgium) they were formed into a 
kingdom with Belgium. But this was merely an arrangement 
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of Plenipotentiaries^ and the Belgians separated in a.d. 
1831. 

315. PRBSBNT CONSTITUTON. Holland is a limited 
constitutional monarchy. The two Chambers of Deputies are 
both elected, the Lower Chamber by the great body of the 
people, the Upper by the great provincial towns from the 
wealthier citizens. The chambers are renewed by frequent 
elections, and the government is thoroughly popular. 

316. RBlilOlON. Three-fifths of the population are 
Protestants, of the Presbyterian section ; two-fifths are 
Roman Catholics. 

317. liANOUAOB. The Dutch language is a dialect of 
Low-German, in many respects approaching English, so 
that it has been said that Dutch is only " very bad York- 
shire." 

318. ANIMALS AND PLANTS may be said to be 
almost exactly the same as those of the east of England. 

319. MINERALS. Holland has no mines. 

8flO. DIVISIONS. The old province of Holland proper 
comprised all the large commercial towns and ports. The 
eastern half of the kingdom is agricultural. 

dfll. TOWNS. (l) Amsterdam, population 278,000, the 
capital and the chief port. It is said to be so intersected by 
canals that it stands on ninety-five separate islands. 

(2) Rotterdam, population 123,000; a port, at the mouth 
of the Scheld. \ 

(3) The Hasue, population 93,000, is the seat of govern- 
ment, the political capital of the kingdom. 

(4) Utreelit, population 62,000, one of the ancient Univer- 
sities of Europe. No other town in Holland possesses 
60,000 inhabitants. 

HOLLAND (Abstract). 

GULF. ZuyderZee. 
RIVSRS. Rhine, Meuse, Scheld. 

TOW19S (with their populations)— Amsterdam, 278,000; 
Rotterdam, 123,000. 
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OOLONIBS. In Aslas Java, most of Sumatra, most of 
Borneo, the Moluccas, part of New Guinea, and many 
other islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

In the vrest Indies : Curacao and several smaller islands. 

In South America : Dutch Guiana, also called Surinam. 



Sect. ZYI. DENMARK. 

3fifi.«^ZTBNT. Denmark is more than twice the size of 
Yorkshire, but contains less inhabitants than does that 
county. 

3fi3. BOUNDARIES. Denmark is bounded on the South 
by Prussia ; on the West by the North Sea and the Skager 
Rack ; on the E<ist by the Baltic and the Cattegat 

3fi4.; ATTACHBD ISLANDS. (l) Zealand, Faneii, Lalaad, 
and smaller islands between the Cattegat and the Baltic. 

(2) The Feroe islands north of the Shetlands. 

(3) Iceland; the English corruption for island^ as pro- 
nounced in Denmark. Nothing to do with ice as a deriva- 
tion, though there happens to be much ice in Iceland. 

3fi5. STRAITS. (l) The Skater Rack and Oatteffat, 
and three narrow straits leading from the Cattegat into the 
Baltic, viz. : — 

(2) The Sound, between Zealand and Sweden. 

(3) The Great Belt, between Zealand and Funen. 

(4) The uttie Belt, between Funen and the Danish Main. 
3fie. OlilMATB. Much the same as of Yorkshire. 

3fi7< MOUNTAINS AND RIVBRS. Denmark is, like 
Belgium and Holland, really part of the great plain of 
Northern Europe, and is as level as Prussia adjoining. The 
rivers are all necessarily smalL 

3fi8. COMMUNICATIONS. Denmark has good water 
communication, and this at once prevents the necessity of, 
and makes great difficulties in constructing, large railway 
communication. 

For rapid access to Europe, a railway proceeds west from 
Copenhagen across Zealand and Funen to Frederica on the 
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mainland ; but it is of course necessary to cross the Great 
and Little Belts by ferries, making two breaks in the rail. 

8fi9. RACES OF MEN. The Danish are Teutons, of the 
Northern or Scandinavian branch. They are very like 
Englishmen, being the same people who largely settled in 
England under the name of Danes or Northmen. 

330. HISTORIC SKETCH. At the time of the Norman 
conquest Denmark and Norway were influential states in 
Europe ; but in modem times the states of Northern Europe 
owing to their small population have come to be of much 
smaller importance. Denmairk, Norway, and Sweden, have 
been joined together in various ways, and with very varying 
boundaries. In 1397 they were all united under one sovereign. 
In 1523 Sweden separated, but the King of Denmark 
remained King oi Norway up till the time of Napoleon. At 
the peace of 181 5 Norway was given to Sweden because 
Denmark had adhered to Napoleon. Small as Denmark 
was thus made, she became materially smaller by the war of 
1864, when she lost Holstein and a large part of Slesvig to 
Prussia. 

331. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. A limited constitutiona 
monarchy. There are two Chambers, the Lower elected by a 
popular election ; the Upper partly of crown life-peers, mainly 
of members elected from those who have served previously in 
the lower chamber. 

33S. RELIGION. Protestant Christianity of the Lutheran 
form is the established religion in Denmark, and very nearly 
the whole population adheres to it. 

333. LANGUAGE. The Danish is a Teutonic language of 
the Scandinavian branch, not very remote from English. 

334.. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. Very nearly the same 
as those of Yorkshire. The ot^er and poU-cat are still com- 
mon. The wolf\iZs extirpated only half a century ago ; the 
wild-boar a century ago. 

335. MINERALS. Denmark has no mines of importance. 

336. DIVISIONS, (i) The Danish mainland contains 
now only the province of Jutland, with a fragment of 
SlesTiff. 

K 
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(2) The metropolitan island Zeeland^ with Funen, Laland, 
&c. 

(3) The Feroe islands, numerous small islands north of the 
Shetlands. 

(4) Iceland. The habitable part of this island is the 
south, just outside the Arctic Circle. The island in area is 
larger than all Denmark, but the greater part of it is ice and 
snow, unexplored. The population is 65,000 Scandinavians, 
i,e, Danes and Norwegians. 

Iceland is celebrated for the volcano Hecla, and the hot 
springs called the Geysers, A geyser at rest is like a well. 
At times, about once in twenty-four hours in the case of 
some of them, a column of water 50 to 100 feet high, nearly 
boiling, is shot up. 

337. TOWNS. Copenltasen, the capital, in Zeeland, a 
port on the oound, contains 155,000 inhabitants. No other 
town in Denmark contains even 15,000 inhabitants. 



DENMARK (Abstract). 

ATTACHED zsiJkNDS. Zeeland, Funen, Feroe, Iceland. 

STRAITS. Skager Rack, Cattegat, Sound, Great Belt, 
LiUle Belt. 

MOUNTAIN. Hecla (in Iceland). 

DIVISIONS. Jutland, Slesvig, Zeeland, Funen. 

TOWN (with its population) — Copenhagen, 155,000. 

COliONiES. In the West Indies^ St. Thomas and one or 
two other small islands. 

In North America, Greenland. . 



Sect ZVIL SCANDINAVIA (Sweden and Norway). 

338. EXTENT. Norway and Sweden form the largest 
kingdom in Europe but Russia, being half as large again as 
France. But the population is small ; not much larger than 
that of Ireland, though the country is nearly ten times as big. 
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339. BOX7NDARlES< On the IVesi and D^orth^ the North 
Sea ; on the East, Russia, the Gulf of Bothnia and the 
Baltic ; on the South, the Baltic, the Cattegat and the 
Skager Rack. 

340. ATTACHED ISLANDS are very numerous, both on 
the outer coast and in the Baltic, but small and unimportant. 
Gofhland is perhaps the best known. 

341. HEADLANDS, (i) The North Cape, the most 
northemly point in Europe. 

(2) The Nase, at the southernmost point of Norway. 
343. GULFS AND BAYS. (l) The BalUc. (2) The Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

343. 8TRAIT& (i) The Skager Rack. (2) The Oattetrat. 
(3) The Soimd, less than three miles across. 

344. CLIMATE. The southernmost point of Sweden we 
see to be in the same latitude nearly as Edinburgh. The 
climate of the south of Sweden is therefore much that of 
the centre of Scotland. But north of Stockholm very little 
wheat can be grown. This is the reason that the population 
of Sweden and Norway is so small, and consequently their 
influence in European politics not great. 

We observe that the northern part of Sweden and Norway 
is within the Arctic Circle. Here the climate is Arctic ; the 
sun does not rise at all on the 21st December anywhere 
within the Arctic Circle ; and the snow remains frozen for 
months. 

The coast of Norway is less cold than corresponding lati« 
tudes in Sweden, inasmuch as the Gulf Stream reaches it, or 
at least the warm moist south-west wind. 

345. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. The great Dovre- 
feld range covers the south of Norway with its ramifications, 
and forms the boundary northwards between Sweden and 
Norway. In the southern portion the Dovi'efeld is 4,000 — 
8,000 feet high, but gets continually lower in the north of 
Norway till the mountains sink to i ,000 — 1,500 feet high. 

The shoulders of the Dovrefeld spread out westward 
to the ocean, forming the numerous fiords or salt-water 
lochs, so that nearly the whole of . Norway in a mountainous 

K 2 
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country ; but the mountains sink rapidly eastwards, so that 
a great part of Sweden next the Baltic is very flat, and may 
be reckoned as included in the great northern plain of 
Europe. 

34>6. RIVBRS. Numerous, but the names little celebrated. 

34.7. iJkKES. (i) vrener, and (2) VTetter, are two of the 
largest lakes in Europe. They belong to the Arctic class, with 
low shores. Sweden abounds in smaller lakes of this kind. 

348. COMMUNICATIONS. Sweden possesses valuable 
canal and lake communications : and in the southern part 
(including the south-east corner of Norway) a network of 
railways has been completed. 

A main line runs from Stockholm to Carlstad on Lake 
Wener and thence to Christiana. Another main line runs 
from Stockholm to Jonkoping on Lake Wetter, and thence to 
Malmo opposite Copenhagen, with a branch to Helsingborg 
at the Sound. From Jonkoping a line runs west to Gothen- 
burg. 

34.9. RACES OF MEN. The Swedes and Norwegians 
are Teutons of the Northern or Scandinavian branchy very 
nearly the same as the Danes and closely allied to the 
English. 

There are in the north of Sweden and Norway a few 
Lapps and Finns, who are not Aryans at all. The Lapps, 
a small people with round heads, are possibly connected with 
the Esquimaux. These Lapps are supposed to be the relics 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe, who were driven up 
into its remote corners by the great Aryan immigration. 

350. HISTORIC SKETCH. Under Denmark it has been 
mentioned that in 1397, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark all 
came under one sovereign, and that in a.d. 1523 Sweden 
separated herself. In the thirty years' war Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Protestant Hero, the Lion of the North, ad- 
vanced with his Swedes into the heart of Germany and, at 
the peace of Westphalia, Sweden obtained a territory in 
what is now Prussia. In 1700 under Charles XII. Sweden 
possessed Finland, part of Livonia, and gave the law to 
Poland. But by a«d. 1720 Sweden had lost most of the 
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territories outside her present area. After this date Sweden 
suffered revolutions in her government and became gradually 
weaker. At the time of the French Revolution, Sweden 
lost Finland to Russia. At the peace of 1815 Sweden and 
Norway were made one kingdom. 

351. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. Sweden and Norway 
are one kingdom under one King, but they have entirely 
separate legislatures and governments. In each there are 
two Chambers elected on very liberal principles, and the 
monarchy is strictly a limited one. 

35fi. RElilGlON. The Scandinavians are Protestant 
Christians of the Lutheran form. 

353. IiANOtTAGE. Swedish and Norwegian are hardly 
other than dialects of Danish ; ue, they are Teutonic 
languages of the Northern or Scandinavian type : in short 
they are themselves that type. 

The Lapps and Finns speak non- Aryan languages. Finnish 
is akin to no language in Europe except the Magyar. 

35it. ANiMAliS. Most British animals are found in 
Scandinavia, and the wolf and bear in the northern woods* 
The elk also is met with. But the most celebrated animal is 
the raiftrdeer^ kept in large herds by the Laplanders. 

355. PliANTS. The wild plants of Sweden are nearly 
the same as those of Scotland. In the south of Sweden 
alone are seen the oak and beech; over the greater part of 
the peninsula no trees hyxX. pines ^x^ seen. In the extreme 
north the dwarf birch and the dwarf willow are the only 
plants larger than herbs. 

In cultivation, oats^ barley^ and rye extend farther north 
than wheat. 

353. MINERALS. Scandinavia is rich in minerals. The 
Swedish iron is reckoned superior to English. Copper and 
silver are mined profitably, ^md some gold has been 
obtained. 

357. DIVISIONS, (i) Sweden, which is divided into three 
main divisions, viz. the southern, called Gothland; the 
central, Sweden Proper j the northern, Norrland, 

(2) Norway, which naturally divides into the outer coast 
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west of the Dovrefeld, and the tract round Christiana east 
of the Dovrefeld. 

(3) lApiand includes the parts of Sweden and Norway in 
the extreme north occupied by the Lapps. 

358. TOwnrs. (i) Btockiiolm^ population 130^000 ; the 
capital of Sweden. 

(2) Christiaaa, population 65,000; the chief town of Norway. 

(3) Gotiienbiirir} population 45,000 ; a port at the entrance 
of the Catteg;at. 

(4) Bergen, population 30,000; the port of western Norway* 

SCANDINAVIA (Abstract). 

GULFS. Baltic, Bothnia, Cattegat. 
MOUNTAIN. Dovrefeld. 
STRAITS. Sound. 
LAKES. Wener, Wetter. 

DIVISIONS. Sweden, Norway, Gothland, Lapland. 
TOWNS (with their populations) — Stockholm, 130,000; 
Christiana, 65,000. 



Sect. ZVIII« RUSSIA (in Europe). 

359. BXTBNT. European Russia is considerably larger 
than all the rest of Europe, and is about forty times the size 
of England. Its average length is 1,500 miles, and its 
average breadth as much. Its population is not propor- 
tionately great, but it is as large as that of France and 
Germany together. 

In this chapter we include a small part of Asia, viz., that 
part of Russia called Trans- Caucasia which lies south of the 
Caucasus, and is part of the ancient kingdom of Armenia. 

360. BOUNDARIES. Russia is bounded on the North 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the West by Sweden, the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the Baltic, Germany, Austria, Turkey ; on the 
South by the Black Sea, Turkey in Asia, and Persia ; on 
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the East by the Caspian, the river Ural, and the Ural 
mountains. 

Russia is not separated from any one of the kingdoms she 
touches by any natural boundary. The Ural mountains and 
river only separate Russia in Europe from Russia in Asia ; 
and this boundary line of geographers b not a boundary line 
of the Russian government. 

361. ATTAOHBD zsXiANDS. None of importance. The 
most valuable are at the mouth of the Gulf of Livonia. 

36fi. GUIiFS AND BAYS (l) The Oaspian, on which 
is Astrakhan. 

(2) The Black Sea, on which are Odessa, Kherson, and 
Sevastopol 

(3) The Sea of Asor, a branch of the Black Sea. 

(4) The Baltte. 

(5) The Gulf of Bothnia. 

(6) The Gulf of Finiaiid, on which is Helsingfors. 

(7) The Gulf of XdTonia, on which is Riga. 

(8) The Wliite Sea, on which is Archangel. 

363. PBNINSUIaA. The Crimea. 

364. OUMATB. Russia, extending from north to south 
more than 1,500 miles, includes a great range of climate. 
But everywhere the climate is of the character desigpiated 
** continental " or "extreme," i^, there is a very great 
difference between summer and winter. Thus in the south 
at Astrakhan the temperature is permanently below freezing 
point in winter ; while in the north at Archangel the heat is 
very great for a short time in summer. We may, however, 
realize the climate better by treating of the country as in 
Zones bounded by parallels of latitude, though no such 
zones exist ; the climate varies by insensible degrees, 
getting warmer as we proceed from north to south. 

(i) We have the Arctic Zone, Russia within the Arctic 
Circle. Here the sun does not rise on the 2ist December. 
We have stunted shrubs, polar bears^ and hardly any inhabi- 
tants or cultivation. 

(2) The sub-Arctic Zone, extending from the Arctic Circle 
to north latitude 57^ 30*. Here we have the birch and fir 
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in plenty, and crops of rye and harUy becoming more 
plentiful southwards. But the winter here lasts in one' con- 
tinuous hard frost four or five months, and no wheat is 
grown. 

(3) The Cool'Temfierate Zone between the parallels N.L. 
57* 30' and N.L. 45°. Here wheat flourishes ; and though 
much of the east and south-east of Russia consists of barren 
treeless plains called Steppes, yet the south-west of Russia, 
the ancient kingdom of Poland, may be called a chief 
granary of Europe. 

(4) South of the 45° parallel of latitude, in the Warm' 
Temperate Zone, lies only the south of the Crimea and the 
Russian province of Caucasia. Here, in the valleys at 
least, the Uine flourishes. 

365. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS (l) The Caueasui, 

which for a great distance maintains a height of 10,000 feet. 
The highest point, Elburz (18,493 feet), is reckoned the highest 
point in Europe, considerably exceeding Mont Blanc. The 
Caucasus has its deep slope on the north side, descending 
rapidly to the plain reaching from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, which is so low that it is supposed the water 
once extended right across it. 

(2) The Ural mountains, rarely exceeding 5,000 feet high, 
appear as a casual unimportant ridge on the great plain 
which includes Siberial as well as Russia. 

(3) The Waldai heights, not far south-east of St Peters- 
burg, are not x,ooo feet high, and moreover are not a range of 
hills, but a mere dome-like swelling of the great plain. But 
they are, after the Caucasus and Ural, the principal hills in 
Russia, so level is the great plain ; and the dome-like 
swelling, though hardly a hill to the eye, is of geographical 
note as the watershed of the great rivers. 

Russia, therefore, is wholly a portion of the great plain of 
Northern Europe. 

396. RIVERS, (i) The Vol^a, 2,400 miles long, the largest 
river in Europe. It is a sluggish river, wandering in a 
sandy plain ; but this character, which lessens its picturesque- 
ness, increases its commercial utility. It has no waterfalls, 
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and there are 250 steamers on it, and boats and barges 
innumerable. 
All the Russian rivers are of this dull useful character. 

(2) The Dnieper, length 1,230 miles, passes by Smolensk 
and Kiev to fall into the Black Sea at Kherson ; making 
Kherson one of the largest grain ports in Eiurope. 

(3) The Don, length 995 miles, falls into the Sea of Azov. 

(4) The Dwlna, 700 miles long, falls into the White Sea at 
A'rchangeL 

(5) The Dniester, partly only in Russian territorj', falls 
into the Black Sea. Down it a large part of the wheat from 
the ancient kingdom of Poland is carried; and near its 
mouth is Odessa, a very large grain port 

(6) The Vistnla, partly only in Russian territory. The 
wheat from the ancient kingdom of Poland is carried down 
to the graia port of Danzig ; and Warsaw is on its banks. 

(7) The Dyna (Dwina of some maps), falls into the Gulf 
of Livonia at Riga, another great grain port. 

(8) The Neva, a short but large river, drains the great 
lakes into the sea : at its mouth stands St. Petersburg. 

367. liAKES. (i) laadotra, the largest lake in Europe, 
about the size of Yorkshire. 

(2) Oneira. Both these lakes are of the strictly Arctic 
character, and the whole of Finland abounds in similar 
lakes. There are also many such throughout north-western 
Russia. 

Russia has also lakes of a very different kind in the huge 
ponds of brackish water near the Caspian. 

368. COMMUNICATIONS. Russia has about 12,000 miles 
of railway open, chiefly of trunk lines. 

(i) St. Petersburg by Tver to Moscow (380 miles). 

(2) St. Petersburg to Helsingfors and Abo. 

(3) St. Petersburg to Revel and Baltic ports. 

(4) St Petersburg to Dynaburg, Wilna, Kdnigsberg or 
Berlin. 

[A branch from Dynaburg to Riga.] 

(5) Wilna to Brest-Litewsk Junction and Odessa. 

(6) Wilna to Warsaw, thence to Berlin, Cracow or Vienna. 
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(7) Moscow to Smolensk, Minsk, Brest-Litewsk Junction, 
Warsaw. 

(8) Moscow to Vologda, commanding the northern govern- 
ments. 

(9) Moscow east to Nijni-Novgorod on the Volga. 

(10) Moscow south-east to Kostow. 

(11) Moscow to Orel, Koursk, Kiev. 

(12) Koursk to Charkow and Taganrog at the mouth of 
the Don. 

(13) Koursk to Ekaterinoslav and Odessa. 

(14) Dynaburg to Smolensk and OreL 

369. PORTS. Russia has three sea-boards, and good har- 
bours on each, but her trade is hampered partly by the 
climate, partly by political arrangements. 

(i) The White Sea has the port Arcbaasel, but it is frozen 
up half the year ; and it is in an almost uninhabited part 
of the country, so that no great trade can take place here. 

(2) The Baltic ports are frozen up several months in the 
year ; and the trade always lies at the mercy of Denmark, 
which holds the Sound. Riea, Revel, and St. Petemlmrir 
are still important trading ports. 

(3) The Black Sea ports are liable to be frozen up ; and 
the trade is completely at the mercy of Turkey, which 
holds the Dardanelles. Odessa and Kherson are the ports 
of the Dniester and Dnieper ; Tasanros of the Don ; all 
are important grain ports. 

370. RACES OF MEN. (l) The Russians proper, 50,000,000, 
occupy the centre of the kingdom round Moscow. They are 
Aryans, of the division Sclavonian, of the race Russian. 

(2) The Poles, 12,000,000, occupy Poland and south-west 
Russia. . They are also Sclavonians, of the race Pole. So 
large a part of the Russian population is made up thus of 
Russ and Pole together, that it is essentially a Sclavonic 
Empire, though it contains various other peoples not Scla- 
vonic. 

(3) The Swedes and G^ermans along the Baltic, in the 
provinces of Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland, are 
numerous ; these provinces having belonged till modern 
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times to the Teutonic Knights, Swedes, &c. They are mostly 
Teutons of the Scandinavian race, some of the Low-German 
race, and greatly resemble the English people. 

(4) The idthvaaisiui ; perhaps 1,500,000 are Aryans. It is 
not settled exactly who they are, but they may be Sclavonic. 

(5) The Flans, 3,000,000 in Finland, are not Aryans at 
all. They are perhaps Mongolians. 

(6) The X«vps> and various other tribes of short round- 
headed men, who live on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, are 
allied to the Finns, or at all events non-Aryan. They are 
not numerous. 

(7) The Tartan of the Steppes are Mongolians and nume» 
rous, though there is no official estimate of their numbers. 
They extend from the basin of the lower Don to the Ural 
river, to the Caspian, to the Caucasus, and into the Crimea. 

(8) The Cavcasiaiui, Georgians and Circassians, in the 
Caucasus. These mountain-tribes are considered to display 
the Model of Beauty of the Aryan race, which is often there- 
fore called the Caucasian race. 

(9) The Armeniaas are an Indo- Germanic race, half-way 
between the Persian and the European Aryan. Their inde- 
pendence as a nation has been lost for ages. 

Besides the above there is a great mixture of races in the 
Caucasian provinces. Of Jews there are 2,500,000^ who are 
especially numerous in Poland. 

371. HISTORIC SKETCH. The Russianshad long been held 
in subjection by the Mongol Tartars, but freed themselves in 
J477 under Ivan the Great, who became Emperor at Mos- 
cow. At this time and for long after Russia was completely 
remote from Europe, as the powerful large kingdom of 
Poland was where the whole of West Russia is now. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Emperor 
Ivan the Terrible won Kazan from the Mongols and ex- 
tended Russia in the east to the Caspian Sea. 

Russia did not make any more great advances till Peter 
the Great, who reigned 1689-1725. He conquered Livonia 
and other territories on the Baltic from Sweden, and pushed 
Russia to the Black Sea by conquests from the Tartar^. 
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' Catharine II., who reigned 1762 — 1796, conquered the 
Crim-Tartars altogether. But in her time occurred the par- 
tition of Poland, one of the greatest events in the history of 
Europe. The first partition was in 1772, and was made by 
agreement between Catharine of Russia, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and the Empress -Queen Maria Theresa of 
Austria. This^rj/ partition in 1772 was followed by subse* 
quent partitions in 1793 and 1795, which divided up the 
whole of Poland and blotted it out of the map of Europe* 
In these partitions Russia got far the largest share, and hef 
border was brought down to the same line at which it now 
stands on her south-west frontier. 

At the peace of 1815, Russia secured Finland. Her 
progress in Caucasia has been gradual ; she first crossed the 
Caucasus in 1800, and has been pushing steadily southwards 
ever since. Siberia she conquered as long ago as 1582 ; 
that is Western Siberia ; it is only of late years that she 
has pushed in Amurland to the Chinese border, and an 
unknown distance east of the Caspian into Central Asia. 
The real sudden rise of Russia was her acquisition of the 
rich and populous kingdom of Poland ; and the large acces- 
sions of mere area since that date are comparatively of 
small importance. 

37fl. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. The CzaT of all the 
Russians professes to rule as an irresponsible autocrat ; but 
his government is really altogether unlike that of an Asiatic 
King. He governs by means of separate Boards of Minis- 
ters called Councils ; he publishes an annual budget, and 
he takes but a very small percentage of the national income 
for his private expenditure. Moreover, he is checked in 
his political action by the old Russ nobility, a very wealthy 
body owning a large portion of the soil ; tind still more by 
the bureaucracy or gigantic army of government officials 
in the government departments. The Emperor can in 
fact only carry out any change by the existing machinery ; 
and it is very difficult for him to carry out such a change 
against the opinion of the head of the department, sup- 
ported by his subordinates. The Emperor in 1861—63 
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arranged to free all the serfs, all the agricultural labourers 
having been previously serfs attached to the soil. This 
change has nearly freed the Emperor from all control by 
the nobles ; but it has raised up a great body of public 
national opinion, such that the Emperor is obliged, in all 
main questions, to govern in accord with it. 

37a. RBLiaiON. The Russians proper belong to the 
Greek or Eastern branch of the Christian Church, of which the 
Emperor of Russia is head. No member of this Church is 
allowed to alter his creed. 

In Poland, Roman Catholicism prevails ; in the Baltic 
provinces, the Lutheran form of the Protestant Christian 
Church. The Tartars and the Mongolians in south-eastern 
Russia are largely Mahometans. It is estimated that 
there are more than 2,000,000 Mahometans in European 
Russia. 

374; IiANaUAaE. The Russians proper speak Russian, 
a Sclavonic tongue. The Poles speak Polish, another 
Sclavonic tongue. The Lithuanians speak an Aryan lan- 
guage, less removed from Sanskrit (the original Aryan 
language) than any other European tongue. The Finns in 
Finland, and the Tartars of the south, speak Mongolian 
tongues. In the Caucasian province the variety of lan- 
guages is as great as that of races. 

375. ANIMALS. Russia, partly owing to its «ize, partly 
owing to the considerable areas in it hardly occupied by 
man, is richer in wild animals than any other country in 
Europe. In Arctic Russia the walrus^ seals^ the polar-bear, 
the rain-deeTy the arctic fox and the ermine (or white-furred 
stoat) occur. In the sub- Arctic and cold-temperate zones 
are the brown bear^ woi/, lynxy glutton^ red-deer^ badger y and 
otter; and preserved in one forest in Lithuania (in the 
Russian government of Grodno, east of Warsaw) is a herd of 
^*€airochSy^ i,e, the European bison, once common through- 
out north Europe ; now the only living examples are this 
one herd« 

Near the Caspian and in the Crimea may be seen the 
buffalo and Bactrian camel; and in the southern steppes 
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there are herds of semi-wild horses. The antelope and wild 
goat abound in Armenia. 

376. PliANTS. Large as Russia is, the forests in it 
contain no trees that would look strange to an English eye. 
The Scotch fir abounds in the northern half of Russia ; and 
in the sub-Arctic zone the spruce and larch also. In Central 
Russia the oak and beech^ the aspen and willow^ are common. 
In the south the steppes are treeless wastes. In the south 
of the Crimea and in Armenia we come, however, to 
a great change : the almond^ olive^ peachy Spanish chestnut 
and orangey appear among the cultivated ttees, and a variety 
of non-European forest-trees begin to make their appearance. 

The main crops of Central Russia are, as in England, 
wheaty barley y oatSy ryCy potatoes^ turnips. Flax and hemp 
are largely produced in the Baltic provinces : tobacco and 
beet-root are grown south-east of Moscow. In the. Trans- 
Caucasian province of Armenia, and in the south Crimea, a 
great variety of fruits an<f crops are grown. 

377. MiNERAliB. In the Ural are important mines of 
gold and malachitCy chiefly, however, on the Asiatic side 
of the range ; copper and lead are also produced. There 
are several coal-fields in Russia, little worked ; and south- 
east of Moscow coal and iron are found together. 

378. DIVISIONS. We shall divide Russia into (i) Poland 
and Lithuania, (2) the Baltic Provinces, (3) Finland, (4) 
North Russia, (5) Great Russia, (6) Little Russia or the 
Ukraine, (7) South-east Russia, (8) Trans-Caucasia or 
Armenia. 

(i) Poland, with Lithuania. The portion of Poland ab- 
sorbed in Russia may be taken to extend from Warsaw 
and Wilna nearly to the Black Sea at Odessa. It is one 
great plain; and though containing extensive swamps and 
forests, and having a winter very cold for the latitude, it is 
the chief wheat-exporting country in Europe. Of late years 
England has taken 10,000,000/. worth from the Black Sea 
piorts. 

(2) The Baltic ProTinces are Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, 
and St. Petersburg. These provinces closely resemble 
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Sweden. The people are largely Teutonic, of the Lutheran 
religion ; and are in many respects like English people, 
while they are totally unlike the Russ Proper. Riga has 
all the character of an old Hanse town. 

The only Russian portion of these provinces is St. Peters- 
burg itself, which, being built in modern times by Peter 
the Great, and made the political capital, is Russian, not 
Esthonian. 

(3) Finland- The population is Finn, but very valuably 
improved by Swedish, and is principally collected along the 
coast line. This province has different institutions from the 
rest of the empire, the Emperor ruling as Grand Duke of 
Finland. In Finland every person can read and write, 
and the stage of civilization is very different from that 

* reached in Old Russia. ^ 

(4) North Rnasls. This may be taken to include Russia 
north of the parallel N.L $7° 30'. The area is enormous ; 
the province of Archangel alone is larger than any king- 
dom in Europe (except Russia). But as the population is 
only about one to each square mile, its importance is not 
proportionate to its appearance on the map. Here are im- 
mense forests of pines, and excellent bear-shooting in the 
winter. 

(5) arent Rnasla.' This division includes Moscow, the 
whole of the upper basins of the Don and Volga, and the 
country south from Moscow to Koursk. 

The soil round Moscow is rich. The population here and 
on the Upper Volga is large ; and in Great Russia are also 
congregated the principal manu&ctories of the empire. On 
the Oka (south-east of Moscow) occur both iron and coal. 
Great Russia is the ancient centre of the empire, and is 
estimated to contain 35,000,000 Old Russians. 

(6) Xdttle Rnasla,. or the Ukraine, is the name given to 
the middle basin of the Dnieper, of which Kiev is the 
centre. Kiev was anciently the capital of the Russians, but 
the Ukraine afterwards was for a long period part of the 
kingdom of Poland. Little Russia is estimated to contain 
11,0001,000 people, mostly Russ. 
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(7) South-east Rvuista includes the country bounded by 
the Ural river, the Caspian, and the Caucasus range ; also 
the lower basins of the Volga and Don. This immense 
territory is in its characteristics eminently Asiatic, and may 
be described as the western end of Turkestan. It is largely 
" steppe ; " i.e, a wide slightly undulating sandy plain, with- 
out trees, green for a short time in spring with grass and 
weeds, bare for the rest of the year ; interspersed with low 
tracts of brackish water or rivers that hardly move. In this 
region the people are mainly in the pasturage stage of 
society, i,e. they have not yet reached the agricultural stage. 
The Russian Government will not permit the population to 
remain nomadic, or the resemblance to Central Asia would 
be complete. But the people are largely Mongolian, and to 
some extent Mahometan, and prefer the keeping of flocks 
and herds to driving the plough. 

(8) Amnenia. Ancient Armenia is divided between Persia, 
Turkey, and Russia; and it cannot be stated (in 1878) 
exactly how much belongs to Russia. Armenia is naturally 
one of the most delightful countries in the world : highly 
picturesque, and producing most of the fruits of Southern 
Europe. The climate is, however, like all Russia, eminently 
eontinental, the cold in winter being bitter even in the 
valleys. A great deal of Armenia is high land, as the gradual 
slope of the Caucasus range is to the south ; and on such 
high lands the climate is of course still colder than in the 
neighbouring valleys ; the frost and snow are severe, but the 
summers nevertheless hot. 

379> TOWNS, (i) St. Petersburg, population 667,926 : on 
the Neva, the modem capital. 

(2) Moscow, population 399i32i, the ancient capitaL The 
old Imperial palace, called the Kremlin, is a town of itself, 
containing churches and numerous separate buildings within 
its walls. 

(3) Warsaw, population 251,584 : on the Vistula, the 
ancient capital of Poland. 

(4) Odessa, population 121,335 : a grain port on the Black 
Sea. 
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(5) Ktchener, population 103,998 : the chief town in Bess- 
arabia. 

(6) SaratOT, population 93»2i8 : a trading centre on the 
Volga. 

(7) Riffa, population 97,672 : a grain port on the Baltic. 

(8) "WUns, population 79>265 : the ancient capital of 
Lithuania. 

(9) Kasan, population 78,602 : a trading centre on the 
Upper Volga. 

Russia has no town of 75,000 inhabitants besides the 
above. Other towns of note are — 

(10) TifllSy population 60,937 : the capital of Armenia. 

(11) NDnl-NoTirorod, population permanent small, but 
said to approach 300,000 at its annual fair, which attracts 
merchants from England on one side, China on the other. 

(12) Heislnirfors, population 22,645 : the capital of Fin- 
land. 

BUSSIA IN EUROPE (Abstract). 

GUliFS. Caspian Sea^ Black Sea/ Sea of Azov, Baltic Sea, 
Bothnia, Finland, White Sea. 

MOUNTAINS. Caucasus, Ural. 

RIVERS. Volga, Don^ Dnieper, Dniester, Vistula, Dyna, 
Neva, Dwina. 

liAKBS. Ladoga, Onega. 

DIVISIONS. Poland, Lithuania, Baltic Provinces, Fin- 
land, Great Russia, Ukraine, Armenia or Trans-Caucasia. 

TOWNS (with their populations) — St Petersburg, 
667,926; Moscow, 399,321; Warsaw, 251,584; Odessa, 
121,335 ; Riga, 97,672. 



Sect XIX. ASIA. 

380. EXTENT. Asia is five times as large as Europe, 
and contains far more people than all the rest of the world 
put together. 
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381. BOUNDARIES. On the North the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the East the Pacific Ocean ; on the South the Indian Ocean ; 
on the West the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Caucasus Moun- 
tains^, the Caspian Sea, the River Oural, and the Oural 
Mountains. 

38fl. ATTACHED ISLANDS, (i) The Malay Ar(fhu 
pelagOy comprising Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and very many 
other islands. 

(2) The Japanese Archipelago comprising Niphon, 
Jesso, and maify other islands. 

(3) Formosa, Haimtn, and the PhUippines in the Chinese 
Sea. 

(4) Ceylon* 

(5) Cyprus, Rhodes, and many islands of the Levant 
Archipelago. 

383. CiilMATE. So vast a continent as Asia, extend- 
ing from the Arctic Circle to the Tropics, exhibits all 
extremes of climate ; but a general character of climate may 
be given to large divisions of it. 

First, in India, South China, the Trans-Gangetic Penin- 
sula and Malaya, we have an excessively hot and moist 
climate. 

Secondly, in South-western Asia we have an excessively 
hot and dry climate ; as in Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Affghan- 
istan. 

Thirdly, in Siberia we have an excessively cold climate. 

Lastly, through Central Asia and North China we have a 
continental and extreme climate, generally dry ; the winter 
very cold, the summer hot. 

The extreme character of the Asiatic climate is of course 
aggravated when we ascend mountains or lofty plateaus. On 
these, while the direct rays of the sun are scorching, the cold 
far exceeds that of the neighbouring lowlands. 

384. MOUNTAINS AND PLATEAUS. A main water- 
shed runs from West to East, nearly straight across Asia, 
separating the basins that drain into the Indian Ocean from 
the remainder of the continent. 
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Commencing from the south side of the Black Sea we 
come to Mount Ararat (17,266 feet). Thence the line pro- 
ceeds along the south side of the Caspian, where the 
Eibnrx mountains attain 15,000 feet. The range is carried 
at great elevation along the north of Affghanistan till in the 
extreme north of India it mounts somewhat suddenly to the 
Karakonim mountains, the highest of which is 28,800 feet 
high, the second highest peak in the globe. These Kara- 
korum mountains are only another name for the western end 
of the Himalaya, the mightiest mountain range in the globe ; 
under different names it is nearly 2,000 miles long, forming 
the northern frontier of India. Its highest point, the highest 
mountain in the world, is Deodunira (called Mount Everest 
in the Maps) 29,002 feet high. The Himalaya, through its 
whole extent, contains numerous peaks exceeding 20,000 feet 
in height ; and what is more important, it has no low gaps or 
saddles. The passes over the lowest part of the watershed 
are rarely less than i6,ooo feet high. 

East of India the Himalaya line rapidly becomes lower ; 
the maps usually show a break indeed between it and 
the mountains of South China, through which gap the 
Irrawaddy and May-kiang rivers are carried. This part of 
the range is in fact unexplored, but most probably the 
watershed is continuous into China, where it forms the 
southern watershed of the Yang-tse-kiang, and may be 
taken to end at Formosa. In other words, it is most prob- 
able that the Irrawaddy and May-kiang rise altogether south 
of this great wall. 

We have thus one great range extending from Ararat to 
Formosa : and in the centre, where it is most developed, 
viz., the Himalaya, we notice that the steep side of the 
mountains is to the south, the plain of Hindoosthan being 
little above sea-level. 

The Karakonim. is the central knot of the mountains of 
Asia, not merely from its height, but because it is backed up 
by the highest plateaus in the world, and because other 
ranges of mountains of the first class radiate from it. 

On the west of the Karakonim is the table-land of Pamir, 

L 2 
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called the '* Roof of the World." Its general elevation 
is probably 16,000 feet above sea. It is a shoulder of the 
Karakorum, the descent from which to the Aral basin is 
very rapid. 

East from the Karakorum is the gpreat table-land of Tibet, 
supposed to be on the average 15,000 feet above sea. It 
lies to the north of the Himalaya along the whole length of 
that range. The Sanpu valley is a comparatively narrow 
depression in the Tibet table-land, while the Upper Indus is 
south of the Karakorum range. 

There is a great descent somewhere about the 38th 
parallel of latitude from the plateau of Tibet to the great 
Gobi desert. This descent therefore forms a steep range of 
mountains from the Gobi desert, and is called the Kaen-lun 
range. Whether they are really a range, that is, whether 
they really rise any considerable height above the level of 
the Tibet plateau, is not surely known. The plain of Gobi is 
marked in the newest maps as only 4,000 feet above the sea ; 
but it is doubtful whether it is not on the average at least 
7,000 feet above sea-leveL 

The plain of Gobi is bounded on the north side by the Altai 
ranges. These are mountains which radiate north-east from 
the Karakorum knot, and reach to Kamschatka, forming the 
watershed of the great rivers that flow into the Arctic Ocean, 
and being the natural southern frontier of Siberia. The 
spur running north-east from the Karakorum knot is called 
the Thian-shan, and connects that knot with the proper 
Altai. 

Finally, the Suleiman range of mountains which bounds 
India on the west may be considered to coalesce with the 
great range north of Affghanistan. 

Asia abounds in plateaus. The whole interior of the south 
of India is a plateau 2,000 — 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Arabia is another such plateau, the western half of Persia 
another. 

The principal low-level plains in Asia are — (i) Siberia ; (2) 
the great plain of China; (3) the Mesopotamian plain 
(Tigris and Euphrates valley) ; (4) Hindoosthan, the plain 
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of the Ganges and Indus ; (5) Mantchuria, the plain of 
the Saghalien; (6) the low-level country round the sea 
of AraL 

Taking a broad view of Asia, we may liken it to Europe on 
a vaster scale : we have a great range of mountains cross- 
ing the continent from east to west. We may liken the 
Karakorum to the Central Alps. Next we have three 
southern warm peninsulas : Arabia, corresponding to Spain, 
India to Italy, Malaya (or the Trans-Gangetic peninsula) to 
Turkey and Greece. , Lastly, we have a vast northern plain 
extending the whole width of the continent. Such a com- 
parison is worth making if it helps to realize the general 
structure of the continent ; but it is almost puerile to 
compare the position of Ceylon with that of Sicily, to note 
that Malay like Greece has an archipelago, for no real 
similarity is involved in such accidents. 

385. RIVBR8. (i) The Ysnir-tse-klanfir, 3,320 miles in 
length, is the longest and most important of Asiatic rivers, 
and its basin supports the lai^gest population. 

(2) The Hoanirbo, length 2,305 miles, is the other gceat 
river of China. The upper courses of these two rivers are 
not knowir; their position is inferred. 

(3) The Oaagres, length 1,106 miles, is the great river of 
Hindoosthan, its valley being densely populous. 

(4) The Brahmapootra is the great river of North-east 
India. Its upper course is not certainly known ; it comes 
through the Himalaya in a deep gorge in the east of Assam 
under the name Dihong. No traveller has been able to 
trace the^ river up this gorge, as the savages on its banks are 
fierce and hostile ; but it is supposed that this river Dihong 
is really the lower course of the Sanpu of Tibet, and so it is 
usually shown in our maps. 

(5) The Zndvui, length 1,864 miles, is the chief river of 
North-west India. 

(6) The Euphrates, length 1,620 miles, rises in Armenia 
and flows into the Persian Gulf. 

(7) The Tigris may be considered a branch of the 
Euphrates. Mesopotamia between these two rivers was 
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very populous in ancient times, and is still much more popu- 
lous than the neighbouring countries. 

These are the most important and noted rivers of Asia. 
There are very long rivers in Siberia, but of little use owing 
to the extreme cold ; and there are two mighty rivers in the 
Malay peninsula, but their names are not celebrated. 

386. LAKES. Asia has not many fresh-water lakes : the 
largest is Baikal in Siberia. But it has three brackish water 
inland seas, which have the peculiarity of being at or below 
the level of the ocean, viz., the Caspian, loo feet below sea 
level ; the Sea of Aral, hardly above sea-level, and the Dead 
Sea, 1,300 feet below sea-level. The Caspian and Aral Seas 
appear to be drying up. 

387. VOLCANOES. Volcanoes occur (in Asia), in the 
islands. There is one long line of volcanoes passing through 
Sumatra, Java, and the smaller islands eastwards ; and there 
is another hne of active volcanoes in the Japan islands, of 
which line volcanoes in Kamschatka peninsula and in the 
Aleutian islands are a continuation. In many parts of the 
globe volcanoes occur in long rows, as though the pressure 
from below caused the earth's surface to give way along a 
crack. 

388. COMMUNICATIONS. Besides the natural rivers, 
the communications of Asia are limited to 5,000 miles of 
railway in India, and some short railways in Japan and Asia 
Minor. In very few of the countries of Asia are there many 
made roads. There are some large canals in India and China. 

389. RACES OF MEN. The great mountain range from 
the Caucasus to the East Himalaya divides Asia in such a 
way that the people south of it are mainly Caneaslaiis, the 
people north of it Moniroiians. 

Among the Caucasians, the Hindoos, Affghans, Persians, 
and Armenians, belong to the Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
division ; while the Arabs belong to the Shemitic division. 

We have in India, and eastwards to China, tribes who are 
supposed to be the remnants of the people who inhabited the 
country before the Aryan came, and who appear to be 
neither Aryan nor Mongol ^ 
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Of the Mongolian race the Turks^ Mongols^ and Chinese 
are typical examples. 

In the Malayan peninsula and islands are the Malayan 
race. And in some of the islands often reckoned in the 
Malay archipelago, but on the side next Australia^ \/e come 
upon the Avuitrallan race. 

390. RElilOiON. In Western Asia, as far east as 
Northern India, the people are mainly Mahometans, We 
may call Turkey, Arabia, Turkestan, Persia, and Affghan- 
istan, Mahometan countries, and one-third of the population 
of Hindoosthan is Mahometan^ Also Mahometism largely 
prevails in Malaya. 

Brahmimsm is the prevalent religion of India. 

Buddhism is the prevalent religion in Ceylon, the Trans- 
Gangetic peninsula, and Tibet, and is the religion of the 
uneducated in China. 

The religion of Fo^ or Confucius, is that of the educated 
Chinese. 

391. ANXMALSr As Asia possesses three main types of 
chmate, so she possesses three main zoological provinces, 
viz. (i) the Arctic in the North, which is much the same as 
the Arctic European ; (2) the West Asiatic or Desert type, 
which is closely allied to the Mediterranean and North 
African; and (3) the Indo-Malay fauna, which is very 
rich, and very unlike anything in Europe. Taking the 
most prominent Asiatic Mammals in Classes we notice 
among — 

(i) Pachyderms : the ^i^^A^iff/ (Indo-Malay), five rhinoceros 
(Indo-Malay), a tapir (Indo-Malay), and the wild-hog 
(general). 

Vast quantities of elephants have been found in Siberia, 
some with the flesh still preserved by the frost,- so thgit the 
quadruped has not long been extinct there. 

(2) Cetacea (/.^. Mammals allied to Whales) : a fresh- 
water /^;^^/>^ is in the Indian rivers. 

(3) Solidviigiila {i,e, animals with solid hoofs) : the Dsi^- 
getai (or wild ass of Mesopotamia) ; and the kiang (or wild 
ass of Tibet). 
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(4) Ruminants I musk-deer (several species in Indo- 
Malaya, one in Central Asia),; deer (many species, 
especially numerous in Indo-Malaya) ; antelopes (five 
or six species in dry, i,e. Western Asia) ; goats (five 
species in Central Asia and the Himalaya) ; sheep 
(several species in the high mountain regions of Cen- 
tral Asia) ; the buffalo (in Indo-Malaya) and the yak (in 
the Himalaya). The native country of the camel is probably 
Western Asia, but the camel is not now known wild any- 
where. The same applies to the horse. 

(5) Bdentata (i.e. Mammals without front teeth) : a 
scaly ant-eater in Indo-Malaya. 

(6) Rodents : great numbers^ the animals not large, — e.g. 
hares (extend throughout Asia, various species), the porcupine ' 
(Indo-Malay), rats and mice (everywhere), squirrelsy mole- 
rats y marmots (in the high mountains). 

(7) Pinnipedia : the wcUrus and seals on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

(8) CamlTora: the wolf (in Northern Asia), the fox 
(general), the jackal (common in Southern Asia) ; the lion 
(in South-west Asia, extending to the centre of India) ; the 
tiger (extending from India to Mantchuria), the leopard (in 
nearly the whole south of Asia), the lynx (in Sibena), the 
cheeta (in India and Persia) ; and numerous cats less than 
a leopard (especially in the Indo-Malay region) ; the hyena 
(in South Asia). Several civets and ichneumons in the Indo- 
Malay region, and a vast number of fur-bearing animals of 
the marten and ermine tribe in Siberia ; different species of 
otter occur from India to Siberia ; the glutton (in Siberia) ; a 
badger (in India) ; bears of many species, some one or more 
in nearly every part of the continent and in the Malay 
islands ; the cat-bear or wah in the Himalaya. 

(9) Xnsectlvora : many moles^ shrews^ musk-rats^ hedge- 
hogs ; the banxring of Sumatra is half-hedgehog, half- 
squirreL 

(10) Chlroptera 9 scores of bats^ also the fox-bats of the 
Malay islands of very large size with heads resembling foxes' 
heads. ' 
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(11) Qusdrtimana : several animals between bats and 
monkeys of the order called lemurs (all in Indo-Malaya), all 
nocturnal and arboreal, some resembling a monkey, but with 
a membrane enabling them to skid (not quite to fly) from 
tree to tree, others that crawl slowly along the branches of 
the trees. 

Of true monJieys very many in Indo- Malaya, of which 
the orang-outan of Malaya is the largest and most cele- 
brated. 

89fl. PiJkNTS. Asia as to its climate and animals has 
been divided into three principal regions, and we may extend 
nearly the same broad classification to its plants. 

I St The Indo-Malay region includes India, South China, 
and all Asia south-east therefrom, including the Malay 
archipelago. This region is very hot and damp, abounding 
Ui rank vegetation called y»»^^. 

2nd. The Western or Desert region includes Arabia, 
Turkey, Persia, Affghanistan and West India. This region 
abounds in deserts where there are few trees, and where the 
shrubs and herbs are often scrubby, harsh or prickly. 
Though a large proportion of this area is sandy or stony, 
veritable desert, there are numerous fertile valleys near 
rivers or by springs ; but the climate is generally dry and 
the vegetation is nowhere jungly. 

The great deserts of Turkestan and Mongolia resemble 
the western desert regions, but have a much cooler climate. 
They are very bare of trees, and contain a large number of 
saline plants, ue. such as are seen on the sea-shores of Europe. 

3rd. The Northern region extending from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Altai mountains and North China. Here" we may 
find most of the trees and plants we see in England, or others 
very similar. For example, Siberia is covered with pme 
forests resembling those found in the northern half of 
Europe. 

These European forms of plants also extend along the 
great mountain range from the Caucasus by the Elburz to 
the Central Himalaya, where, if we cannot find many English 
plants exactly, we may find many like them. Thus we there 
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see many kinds of oak, no one exactly like the English oak, 
many kinds of fir, several indeed very like the Scotch 
fir^ but yet not exactly like. We see an elm, a plane, several 
maples, an ash, and two horse-chestnuts, but none exactly 
like the English trees so named. 

It is therefore possible to give to persons who have not 
visited Asia some idea of the vegetation of Northern Asia 
and even of the Himalaya. But when we descend to the 
plains of India and the Indo- Malay region the case is 
different ; the trees become very numerous, ten times as 
many sorts as in England ; and they mostly belong to 
families unknown in England, so that it is impossible to 
describe most of the Indo-Malayan trees usefully for 
English readers. Among the most celebrated are — 

a. The PaZ/ns, the date-palm, the Palmyra fan-palm, the 
cocoa-nut : the rattan is a twining palm. 

d. The BambooSy gigantic grasses attaining 60 — 100 feet 
high, the stems hollow and light, but immensely strong. 

c. Large Figs, among which the banyan and india-rubber 
are well-known. 

d. Teakf a light wood that works easily and yet possesses 
great strength, one of the finest timbers in the world for 
ship-building. 

e. Cinftamon^ cloves and mace, nutmegs. These (like 
teak) are trees bearing no true resemblance to any English 
tree ; their names only can be given. 

Turning to cultivated plants. Rice is the staff of life in all 
the hot and moist regions of Asia, but it is not prolific except 
where it is irrigated either artificially or by the overflowing 
of rivers. Hence the actual area occupied by rice is not the 
major part of the country even in China or India ; and in 
Persia it is restricted to a very narrow area. 

Wheat is very extensively cultivated in all the dry parts of 
Asia that are not too cold for it, and even in North-west 
India so largely that it is exported thence to England. 
• Barley is cultivated in Siberia, in the valleys of the central 
plateau, in the plams of India, and thence to the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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Maize is cultivated in Japan, the interior of China, the 
Himalaya and Northern India. 

Millets^ i.e, various kinds of grasses with small grains, are 
cultivated throughout Asia, from Ceylon to Siberia, from 
China to Turkey. The different kinds, all called millet by 
the English, are all true grasses and feed more people in 
Asia, probably, than any other one plant. 

SagOy the pith of the sago-palm, is largely consumed in 
Malaya, where also the bread-fruit tree (a kind of fig) has 
been introduced. 

Peas, vetches, and French beans, of very numerous and 
varied kinds, form a large portion of the food of the Asiatic 
people; the kinds grown in India and Malaya differing 
from those grown in Western Asia, and altogether from those 
grown in Northern Asia. 

Asia is supposed to be the original home of most of our 
cultivated fruits: the country from the north of Persia to 
Kashmir is supposed the home of the peach, apricot, vine, 
fig, pomegranate, damson, cherry, mulberry, walnut, apple, 
gooseberry, currant, strawberry, and many other fruits, but 
this is not certain. The orange, lime, lemon, &c., are sup- 
posed to have come from North-east India. The date forms 
a considerable portion of the food of the people in South, 
west Asia, and the plaintain (also called the Banana) in 
South-east Asia. Tea is indigenous in South-west China and 
North-west India ; coffee is cultivated in Arabia and India. 
Tobacco succeeds admirably in the driest part of Persia and 
in the moist climate of the Philippines ; while the potato is 
cultivated from the tropical plains of India to the sub-arctic 
region of climate. Pumpkins, melons, and cucumbers of 
numerous kinds, yams, and sweet-potatoes, buck-wheat 
and love-lies-bleeding, are perhaps indigenous food-plants : 
papaws, pine-apples, custard- apples, and guavas have been 
introduced from America. 

393. DIVISIOIIS. Asia is treated under the following 
divisions ; — 
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Country. 



Siberia with Mantchuria . . . 

Turkey 

Turkestan 

Mongolia 

China 

Japan 

Malay Archipelago . . . . . 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula. . , 

India 

Aflghanistan with Beloochistan. 

Peisia 

Arabia 



Area in Square 
Miles. 



6,100,000 
660,000 
700,000 

9,300,000 

1,600,000 
157,000 

X, 000,000 
650,000 

1, 600,000 
400,000 
650,000 

X,flOO,000 



Estimated 
Population. 



XI, 000,000 

16,000,000 

x8,ooo,ooo 

20,000,000 

425,000,000 

33,000,000 

40,000,000 

30,000,000 

238,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

8,000,000 



Inhabitants 

to the 

Sq Mile. 



24 
XX 

8 

966 

9 10 

40 

46 

14Q 

15 

7 

7 



Sect. XX. SIBERIA (with Mantchuria). 

394. SXTENT. Siberia is nearly twice as large as Europe, 
with less than half the population of England. 

395. BOUNDARIES. Siberia is bounded by the Ural 
mountains on the IVesi, the Arctic Ocean on the Norihy the 
Pacific on the East The South boundary is taken to be 
the Altai, the southern boundary of Mantchuria being con- 
sidered the watershed of the Saghalien, and the line from 
the Altai to the Ural being taken at or near 53° N.L. 

All this territory belongs to Russia ; and, besides this, 
Russia possesses other Asiatic territory in Mongolia and 
Turkestan. The boundary here laid down for the South of 
Siberia is by no means the southern boundary of the power 
of Russia in Asia. * 

396. ATTACHED ISLANDS. The larger part (the 
northern) of the island of Sairhailen belongs to Russia. 

The Knrile islands and the Aleutian islands are celebrated 
as a line of volcanoes which connect the Japanese volcanoes 
with those of North America. 

397. GULFS. The sea oi Japan is closed in by the penin- 
sula Corea, the Japanese islands, Saghalien, and the coast of 
Mantchuria. 

The sea of Okhotsk is similarly closed in by the island 
of Saghalien, the Kurile Islands, the penmsula of Kams- 
chatka, ana the mainland. 
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398. CZilMATB. The northern part of Siberia is within 
the Arctic Circle ; here the ground at a few feet below the 
surface is always frozen, and the country is nearly unin- 
habited. The southern part of Siberia extends far into the 
temperate zone ; Irkutsk, the largest town, is south of York, 
and it might be supposed that the climate was like that of 
England. But while England has a very insular climate, 
Siberia has an extremely continental one. For two or three 
months in summer it is oppressively hot at Irkutsk, but the 
winter is very long and intensely cold. Lake Baikal being 
frozen for months.. In short, the climate in Siberia is every- 
where severer Mantchuria is still farther south, but here the 
great river Saghalien is frozen for four months, and the 
climate is rather inferior to that of Canada. 

399. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. The Ural moun- 
tains, 3,000—5,000 feet high, bound Siberia on the west ; 
the Altai mountains, 3,000 — 7,000 feet high, bound it on 
the south ; the rest of Siberia is one vast plain little elevated 
above the sea. There are other mountain ranges in the 
extreme east, as in the Kamschatka peninsula, but their 
names in so remote and uninhabited a region are not worth 
committing to memory. 

AOO. RIVERS. Three great rivers, 2,500 miles long each, 
rise in the Altai and flow north to the Arctic Ocean, viz., 
the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena. The thaw of spring affects 
their headwaters first, so that the floods from their upper 
part flow down over the ice in their lower, which being 
covered with water therefore never thaws during the whole 
of summer. Northern Siberia is 'thus a huge swamp above 
ice in summer, and far more impracticable to move about 
in than in winter. It seems impossible that much can be 
done to improve the country while all the rivers flow 
north in this way. 

The Sasbalien or Amoor, 2,700 miles long, is the great 
river of Mantchuria, hence also called Amoorland. This 
drains east to^ the Pacific, rendering Mantchuria much more 
capable of improvement than any part of Siberia. 

401. COMMUNIOATIONS. ThWre are no railways, and 
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hardly any roads. The great line of communication is 
from Perm (in Europe) by Tobolsk to Irkutsk close to 
Lake Baikal ; thence one route goes to Kiakhta, the border 
town of China (the Chinese half of the town is called 
Maimatchin) : another route goes to the Upper Amoor. A 
large part of the route between Perm and Irkutsk is by 
river, the upper portions of the Yenisei and Obi forming 
a good system of inland navigation. Lake Baikal is crossed 
on the ice. By this route Russia gets tea, though the 
distance from the Chinese tea districts to St. Petersburg 
must be more than 7,000 miles. 

402. RACES Ol^ MEN. The inhabitants of Siberia are 
various Mongolian, mostly nomad tribes, from the Tartar 
to the Esquimaux. But the Russians having conquered 
Siberia nearly 200 years ago, there are now many Russian 
inhabitants. Both politic^and other criminals have been 
banished to Siberia, an^rthe Sclavonic population is con- 
siderable in the less barbarous portions of the country. 
The religion of most of the Tartar races is Mahometan, 
of the Esquimaux-like Samoeides and others, Pagan ; of 
the races between, some are imperfect Mahometans, some 
are imperfect Greek Christians. 

403. ANIMALS. Siberia is celebrated for supplying 
{nx^—sabiey ermine^ and many others — to the European 
market. The white bear is in the north, the black bear 
generaL The tiger ranges into Amoorland, and is said 
sometimes to feed on the rain-deer^ which with the elk is 
common in Siberia. Most northern European animals are 
found in Siberia, as the wolfy glutton^ fox. 

The most remarkable animal of Siberia is the mammoth^ 
or Siberian elephant These are preserved in many cases 
with their flesh in countless multitudes in the frozen soil and 
ice of North-east Siberia, so that from their tusks 40,000 lbs. 
annually of fossil ivory is sent to Europe. These animals 
are too numerous to be a stray herd overwhelmed accidentally 
by Siberian cold ; it is clear that they lived here for ages : 
their coat is covered with hair and wool, and their stomachs 
contain the leaves of the Siberian fir-trees on which they 
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fed. The carcase of a rhinoceros has also been dug out of 
this ever-frozen soil. 

404. PLANTS. The trees of Siberia are mainly forests of 
firs, but the birch, alder, and willow also endure the Siberian 
winter, and extend nearly to lat. 6o°, 

Wheat is cultivated in the extreme south about Irkutsk, 
but barley and rye are more common crops. 

405. MiNERAXaS. The Oural mountains are rich in 
metals : gold, silver, malachite, are produced ; the produce 
of copper and iron is, however, more valuable. There is 
another rich mineral area on the Upper Amoor, where quick- 
silver, tin, zinc, iron and lecul in the form of graphite, are 
obtained. The Oural mines are also celebrated for gems — 
emerald, amethyst, topaz, &c. 

406. TOWNS. irlLutsk, population 28,00b, is the largest 
town in Siberia, and is reckoned the capital of East Siberia. 
Tobolsk, population 18,000, is the capital of West Siberia. 



Sect XXI. TURKEY (in Asia). 

407. SXTENT. Turkey in Asia is here taken to comprise 
the territory of the Sultan in Asia ; a vast area, thrice as 
large as France, but containing only half the population of 
France. 

408. BOUNDARIES. On the West the Mediterranean, 
the Levant, the Hellespont, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus ; on the North, the Black Sea ; on the Easty 
a line from Batoum on the Black Sea to Mount Ararat, and 
from Ararat to the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
this latter line being nearly the eastern watershed of the 
Tigris. On the South the boundary is the Arabian Desert, 
along a line not fixed either politically or by geographers. 

400. ATTACHED ISLANDS. Cyprus, Rhodes, and many 
islands of the Levant Archipelago^ among which Samos, 
MytUene, CUos, and others are celebrated in ancient his- 
tory, but not now important. 

AXOk CUM ATB. The climate is generally hot and dry» 
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partaking of the nature of the desert climate of Western 
Asia. A large area between Syria and the Euphrates is 
desert, and there are other considerable tracts^ in the interior 
of Asia Minor, desert in character. 

In so large a country there is a great range of climate, 
and that range is increased by the difference in elevations. 
Mesopotamia is excessively hot in summer, and Syria much 
burnt up ; while the climate of the coast of the Black Sea is 
warm-temperate, and that of the Armenian highlands is 
very severe in winter with prolonged snows. 

411. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. The Tavnis range 
of mountains runs parallel with the south coast of Asia 
Minor, and at no great distance from it, and is the principal 
watershed of Asia Minor. This watershed may be continued 
so as to form the northern boundary of the basin of the 
Euphrates till it reaches Mount Ararat, From the Taurus 
range the country slopes generally northwards gradually, so 
that the interior of Asia Minor is a plateau, which contains 
many traces. of volcanic action. The steep side of Taurus is 
towards the south. 

Ararat, height 16,964 feet, is the culminating point of the 
Armenian ' highlands ; considerable areas of these are 
5,000 — 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

The Lebanon range, which reaches 10,061 feet above the 
sea, is the highest of the series of ranges which lie near the 
Mediterranean in Syria. 

There is much undulating and hilly country in the north of 
Mesopotamia, the ancient Assyria, where the country rises 
gradually to tlie sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. South- 
ern Mesopotamia (the ancient Babylonia) is wholly level, as 
is the whole of Asiatic Turkey westward thence to the 
mountainous regions of Sjrria. 

4lfl. RiVERSi The Euphrates, which rises near Erze- 
roum in Armenia, and forms the western boundary of Meso- 
potamia. Its total course is reckoned 1,600 miles, nearly 
wholly in Turkey. 

The Tieris, whose sources are south of the headwaters of 
the Euphrates, and which flows by Mosul and Bagdad. 
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The Jordasi, in Syria, which is remarkable for having 
much of its course below sea-level. 

The Meander, in Asia Minor^ though not the largest river 
of Asia Minor, is a stream of historic celebrity, which has 
given us the word " meander," to signify the winding course 
of a river across a level plain. 

413. laAKES. Lake Van is a large lake in Armenia, and 
has no outlet. 

The Sea of GUauee is 653 feet below sea-level ; the Jordan 
runs through it 

The Dead Sea is 1,316 feet below sea-level ; its shores are 
the lowest known land. 

414. COMMUNICATIONS. None, except two very short 
suburban railways at Smyrna. Over the larger part of 
Turkey in Asia the camel supplies the chief means of com- 
munication. 

415. RACS8 OF MEN. A very large proportion of the 
inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey are Mahometans, and a large 
proportion are Turks or Mongolians (Kurds and other 
tribes) allied to the Turks. In the cities of the coast of 
Asia Minor and Syria, and in the islands, are many Greeks, 
who are Christians. Scarcely one-tenth of the population of 
Armenia consists of Armenians. The Armenian nation is 
(somewhat like the Jews) scattered over the earth as traders, 
at Rangoon, Calcutta, Bushire, Liverpool, and many other 
ports. Besides the above there are many Arabs (Caucas- 
ians of the Shemitic division) within the limits of Asiatic 
Turkey. 

The Kurds are a pastoral people, belonging to the great 
family of nomad tribes, which have occupied Central and 
Western Asia from the earliest dawn of history to the 
present day. 

416. PLANTS. Asiatic Turkey contains some of the most 
fertile districts on the face of the globe, where almost all the 
plants desirable to man may be grown, and which have in 
past ages supported vast populations, but which now all lie 
in decay, poorly populated, miserably cultivated, after hun- 
dreds of years of Turkish rub. 

M 
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The north of Asia Minor on the shores of the Black Sea 
is a warm-temperate beautifully-watered country. IVkeai 
and the vine flourish. The hills are clothed with fine woods 
of oa^ and numerous other valuable timber-trees, while the 
ground is profusely covered with wild flowers. 

Syria, though scorched up in summer, is still a most 
fertile country. Wheat, the vine, the orange, the /f^f, and 
the o/ive flourish as in ancient times. 

Lower Mesopotamia is capable of supporting now, as in 
Babylonish times, an enormous population. It is all capable 
of irrigation, and able to produce a rice crop every year. 
Under a government that should be equal to protecting life 
and property, it should be as populous as the lower basin of 
the Yang-tse-kiang and Hoangho, or of th^ Ganges and 
Brahmapootra. 

417. DIVISIONS. Turkey in Asia falls into four great 
natural divisions : — 

(i) Asia Minor, the country between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. 

(2) Armenia, the whole mountainous or high-land pro- 
vinces in the north-east. 

(3) Syria, the strip east of the Mediterranean. 

(4) Mesopotamia, the country between the Tigris and 
Euphrates, together with the eastern basin of the Tigris. 

418. TO^TNS (with their populations) : — 

(i) Smyrna, population 150^000, a port and residence of 
many European merchants. 

(2) Damascos, population 150,000, the capital of Syria : 
an oasis on the edge of the Arabian desert, due (as are all 
other oases) to the irrigation of a stream. 

(3) Aleppo, population 75,000: has been desolated by 
earthquakes during the last fifty years : was formerly a larger 
place. 

(4) Scutari, population 60,000 : the suburb of Constan- 
tinople across the Bosphorus. 

(5) Bmsa, population 60,000 : a place of trade a little 
inland from the sea of Marmora, 

(6) Bagdad, population 60,000 : on the Tigris, a place of 
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trade to which the British India steamers run regularly from 
Bombay ; celebrated as the capital of the eastern Caliphate- 
Haroun-al-Raschid was here in the ninth century. 

(7) Bassorah, population 60,000 : the chief port of the 
Persian Gulf, near the mouth of the Tigris. 

(8) Jemsalem^ population 20,000, of whom it is supposed 
one half may be Mahometans, one quarter Jews, one quarter 
Christians. 

(9) Brseroum, population 40,000, is the chief town in 
Turkish Armenia. 

(10) Mosul, population 30,000, on the Tigris, is a trading 
town, whence came originally to Europe the fine cotton 
texture named thence muslin. Hard by once stood 
Nineveh. 



Sect. ZXIL TURKESTAN. 

A19. EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. Turkestan is here 
understood to extend from the main watershed of Asia in the 
south to 53" N.L., and from the Caspian Sea and the river 
Ural to the mountains connecting the Karakorum with the 
Altai. Thus defined it is the area often marked Western 
Tartary, or Turcomannia, in maps, but it does not represent 
any political state : the greater portion of it has of late years 
been annexed by Russia, and in the rest different Khans 
rule as fa^ as each can. 

Turkestan thus means a vast area, more than thrice as 
large as France, but in general very thinly peopled. 

4ao. CLIMATE. In the low-lying part of Turkestan and 
along the rivers the climate is very warm in summer, and not 
excessively cold in winter : it is essentially a dry climate, 
the country being largely either steppe or desert, with very 
few trees anywhere. At a moderate elevation the climate 
becomes intensely cold in winter. Everywhere the climate is 
continental, that is the difference when the summer and 
winter temperature is excessive. 

421. MOUNTAINS AND PliAiNB. The western and 
northern part of Turkestan generally lies low : on the south 

M 2 
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the level ascends to the line of the Elbiirs and Hindoo 
Koosh, on the ease the land rises rapidly to the table-land 
of Pamir (alt. 1 6,000 feet), and to the spurs of the Thiaa 
Sbaa. These spurs run out a long way westwards, and 
divide the country into its river-basins. The Hindoo Koosh 
is 18,000 — 21,000 feet high. 

422. RIVERS. The two rivers are the Amu (anciently 
called Oxus) and the Syr (anciently called Sihon), which both 
flow into the Sea of Aral. The chief population of Turkestan 
is collected near these rivers, the country being very fertile 
where irrigation is attainable. 

423. COMMUNICATIONS. Turkestan lies open on the 
west and north : in the south-east, owing to the enormous 
height of the Hindoo Koosh and the Karakorum, there is 
no route into India practicable for more than a handful of 
men. There is a pass over to Mushed, whence the trade 
route passes to Herat and Cabul ; and the Bamian pass, 
elevation 8,450 feet, to Cabul, is the most easterly route 
across the great watershed that is practicable for laden 
beasts. 

424. RACES OF MEN. Turkestan is so named as being 
the original home of the Turks. The population is largely 
of nomad Mongolian tribes who practise pasturage. In 
the valleys, however, there are large towns where the people 
speak Persian, and may be of Aryan descent, or partly so. 
All are Mahometans and fanatics, who exclude the Kafir, 
i.e. infidel, from the country, or murder him if he attempts 
to travel in it. 

However, the Russians have now advanced as far as 
Tashkend; and even beyond their own boundary are able 
to restrain the Khan of Bokhara, the most powerful Khan 
left. 

425. TOWNS (with their population). Bokhara, popula- 
tion, 150,000 ; a place of trade, is in the basin of the Amu. 

Tashkend, population 90,000, an advanced Russian post. 
Samarcand, population 15,000, the capital of Timour in 
ancient times, now ruinous. 

Rhokaa is an advanced Russian post on the Syr. 
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Sect XXIII. MONGOLIA. 

426. BXTBNT AND BOUNDARIES. Under this bead 
is considered the vast territory which lies between Turkestan, 
Siberia, China proper, and India. Its area is larger than 
that of all Europe except Russia, and is very imperfectly 
known. 

427. CLIMATE. A very large portion of Mongolia is many 
thousand feet above the sea : the climate is dry and cold — 
the winter and the nights in summer being very cold. It is 
a matter of course that in the deeper valleys the climate is 
greatly ameliorated, as also it is in Chinese Mantchuria, 
which is on a lower level, and near the sea : but even here 
the climate is continental in character, and intensely cold 
in winter. 

428. MOUNTAINS AND PI.AINS. Mongolia is the 
largest plateau in the globe, the great table-land of Asia. Its 
highest edge is on the south : its boundary being the Kara- 
komm and HimalaTan ranges : the bottoms of the valleys 
here are 8,000 — 10,000 feet above sea-level. The general 
height of this plateau from the Karakorum northwards to 
the Kuen^ltm is supposed to be 14,000 feet^ and it has been 
described as the windiest, bleakest, barrenest wilderness on 
the face of the earth. 

The vast district lying west of China, north of Birma, and 
shown in the maps as the upper basin of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
is untraversed by any modem traveller, and is one of the 
largest unknown areas left on the map of the globe : but it 
must be very elevated, and probably is like Tibet, but the 
climate ameliorated and the soil better watered. 

North of these regions, from the Karakonim and Thian 
Shan to Chinese Mantchuria, extends the great desert of 
Gobi, or Shamo. This is supposed to be in general abso- 
lutely barren, sand or rocks ; a few streams ending in small 
lakes or slipping away in the sand, occurring, where a small 
population is maintained, all intercourse across this desert 
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being by marches from one such inhabited spot to the next. 
The Yarkand river is believed the largest example among 
these streams. This Gobi desert is bounded on the south 
by the Rnen-iun mountains, and is marked in modern maps 
only 5,000 feet above sea-level, but the western portion of it 
is probably higher. 

This great Gobi desert is bounded on the north by the 
Altai mountains ; from these the rivers descend regularly to 
the Arctic Ocean. 

429. RIVERS. The headwaters of most of the large 
rivers of Asia lie within the limits here assigned to Mon- 
golia, viz. : — 

The Yanir-tse-kiaiiir and Hoanglio flowing eastward. 

The Tsanpoo, which is almost certainly the same river 
called in India the Brahmapootra. 

The Indus and SuUeJ flowing south. 

The Obi and Yenesei flowing north. 

The Yarkand river is a river entirely contained within 
Mongolia, and is probably six hundred miles long. 

430. RACES OF MEN. The population is generally 
Mongolian ; being mostly Tartar Mahometan in the west, 
Chinese Buddhist in the east and south-east 

431. DIVISIONS, (i) The Yarkand river-basin in the 
west contains the towns of Yarkand and Kashgar, now 
governed by Tartar Mahometan Khans. It has lately been 
penetrated from Kashmir by Europeans. The country aild 
people resemble those of Turkestan, 

(2) Tibet, of which Lhassa is reckoned the capital, is com- 
pletely subordinate to China. It is regarded as the head- 
quarters of Buddhism. The country is exceedingly high, 
cold, and barren, the population being clustered along the 
Tsanpoo. 

(3) The upper basins of the Yantr-tse-kiantr and Boantrlio, 
which country is so entirely unknown that many geographers 
carry the headwaters of the Irrawaddy and May-kiang 
hundreds of miles up into it. 

(4) The desert of Gobi. 

(5) The wide margin from the desert of Gobi to the little 
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Altai (on or near 50° N.L.) ; a fairly watered series of valleys 
with a climate resembling but superior to that of South 
Siberia* This has all been practically annexed by Russia. 
It contains a large area well able to produce wheat, and is 
a valuable territory. 

(6) Chinese Mantclrarta. Northern Mantchuria having 
been taken by Russia, only a strip of Mantchuria remains to 
China between the Great Wall and the basin of the 
Saghalien. It is a valuable territory, though with a cold 
winter; Mukden, the capital, was estimated to contain a 
population of 200,000 by an Englishman who reached it. 

(7) The Corea, a peninsula of Mantchuria, is a separate 
Mongolian state, paying tribute to China, but keeping all 
foreigners out Nothing consequently is known about it : 
it is reported populous, and has been guessed to contain 
eight to ten millions of people, who are half-way between 
Mantchoo Tartars and Japanese. 



Sect. XXI7. CHINA. 

43&. BKTBNT. China Proper is equal in area to all 
Europe (excluding Russia), and contains about double the 
population of all Europe (excluding Russia). 

433. BOUNDARIES. China Proper is bounded by the 
sea on the East; Mongolia on the North and West; Birma, 
Laos and Tonquin on the South. The boundary lines 
(except the sea on the east) do not follow any natural 
features. 

434. ATTACHED ISLANDS. Formosa, Hainan, Hontr- 
koniT (an English possession). 

435. GULFS, (i) The Gulf of Tonqnin, between Hainan 
and Tonquin. 

(2) The Chinese Sea washes the coast about Canton. 

(3) The Formosa Channel is the sea or strait between 
Formosa and the mainland. 

(4) The YeUow Sea washes the coast about Nankin. 

(5) The Gulf of Petcheu is opposite Pekm. 
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436. CZilMATB. China stretches through so many 
degrees of latitude that she possesses great variety of cli- 
mates. The south lies on the tropic of Cancer ; here in the 
plains rice is the staff of life, and in the mountains the Indo- 
Malayan animals, elephants, rhinoceros, tapirs, and monkeys 
are found. At Pekin, on the other hand, in lat. 40% wheat 
is the principal grain, and the cold of winter is much more 
severe than it is at London more than 10° north of it ; the 
east side of both the New and the Old World in the north- 
temperate zone possessing a much more extreme chmate 
than the western side. The climate of Pekin resembles that 
of New York — the summer very hot, the winter a set frost ; 
for three or four months the ice in the river a foot thick. 
The north of China is a dry climate ; the south and south- 
east moist. It is in the southern half of China that tea, 
cotton, and silk, are mostly produced. 

4.37. MOUNTAINS AND PiaAlNS. The broad physical 
features of China are very simple : the land rises as we 
proceed from the eastern sea-coast to the mountainous 
country on the western border : these mountains, the Vim- 
linir> reach the limits of perpetual snow, though both north 
and south of this snowy chain the two great rivers break 
through. 

Again China naturally divides into three grand bands lying 
east and west : these are (i) the basin of the Hoangho, 
bounded on the south by the Pellns, or Northern Moun^ 
tains ; (2) the basin of the Yang-tes-kiang, bounded on the 
north by the Peling, on the south by the Nanlintr, 01 
Southern Mountains ; (3) the basin of the Canton River, 
lying between the Nanling and the sea. Of these three 
bands the central is much the largest. 

438. RIVERS, (i) The Yanc-tse-kUnff, length exceed- 
ing 3,000 miles, its upper course in Mongolia being unknown 
one of the largest and perhaps most important rivers on th< 
globe. It is navigable for seagoing vessels from the sea for 
about 800 miles up to the great gorge and falls at Ychang. 
Below this point it irrigates the rice of the largest and densest 
population of the globe. 
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(2) The Hoansho, or Yellow River, length exceeding 
2,000 miles, its upper course not known. It irrigates, but 
also largely overflows, its lower plain. 

(3) The Clioo-kiant: or Canton River. 

There are numerous other first-class rivers in China ; many 
affluents of the Yang-tse-kiang are indeed large rivers, but 
their names are unknown out of China. There are several 
large sheets of freshwater in the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
but the names of these lakes are unknown out of China. 

439. COMMUNICATIONS. Throughout the Eastern 
(plains) portion of China the rivers are the great channels of 
communication, and are covered with boats of various sizes. 
In Southern China there is a large population who live in 
boats altogether. 

The Grand Canal affords a continuous water-communica- 
tion from the lower basin of the Yang-tse-kiang to the river 
(Peiho) of Pekin, and thus is the route by which the capital 
is kept supplied with the rice of the south. But this route 
has been lately obstructed by the Hoangho having shifted 
its course. 

The Chinese are now beginning to think about railroads. 

A4.0. RACES OF MEN. The Chinese ai e a race of the 
Mongolian family. Their yellow skin, high cheek-bones, 
turned-up outer comer of the eye, beardless faces and 
straight hair, give a good idea of the typical Mongolian 
characteristics. Their language is entirely monosyllabic and 
un inflected, and is taken as the type of such languages in 
contrast to the Aryan languages. 

A4.1. HISTORIC SKETCH. The great Chinese Wall on 
the northern frontier of China was built B.C. 220, to keep out 
the Tartars. China was conquered by the Mongolians in 
A.D. 1279, and came under the rule of the Mantchoo Tartars 
in A.D. 1644, which dynasty holds power to the present time. 
Hence the ruling class and the soldiers are Tartars, who 
form but a small fraction of the whole population. In a.d. 
1850 a national Chinese insurrection, called the Taeping, 
rose against the Tartars, but degenerated into sanguinary 
bands of plunderers, who were at length put down. 
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4>4a. RELIGION. The practical religion of China is 
worship of ancestors and respect for national customs. 
There exists little speculative faith in any religion. 

The religion of the educated classes is that of Confucius, 
which is a system of pure scepticism. 

The Taoust religion was originally also a rationalistic 
system, but has been degraded into a low form of idolatry. 
Its temples are now seen all over China, and the lower 
classes of Chinese are largely idolaters. 

Buddhism is a system of pessimism ; its ceremonial is 
merely formal, but it has the merit of being humane in its 
precepts. These do not amount to much : though a Budd- 
hist may not take life, he is at liberty to eat meat that some 
other man has slaughtered. Buddhists are not in general 
vegetarians. Buddhism is largely the religion of those 
Chinese who do not follow the Taoust religion. 

443. ANIMAI.8 AND PLANTS. The eastern half of 
China is so densely populated that no large wild animals 
exist there. The camel is seen in the northern drier' part 
of China ; the buffalo in the moister south. The country is 
entirely cultivated, so that few wild trees are seen. In the 
northern Hoangho plain hardly any trees are seen except 
willows. In the southern provinces bamboos^ palms ^ and 
other inhabitants of the tropics abound. ' 

As to the interior mountainous west of China little is 
known, but from the curious similarity between the plants 
of North-east India and Japan, it is inferred that there 
is a chain of these plants along the western mountains of 
China. What little we know of these mountains confirms 
this view : they are described as covered with azaleas^ 
camellias y magnolias ^ and homy suckles, while tigers, rhino- 
ceros^ and bears are among the animals. 

444. MINERALS. China is known to possess mines of 
coal, iron, copper, gold, and silver, but the country is unex- 
plored, and the mmes actually discovered are worked by 
childish methods only. 

444. DIVISIONS. China is divided into eighteen pro- 
vmces, besides one province outside the Great North 
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Wall which belongs specially to the Emperor as that 
whence his dynasty sprang. Ten of these provinces are 
each as large and populous as England, or thereabouts ; but 
tliey are almost unknown to Europeans, so that we do not 
load our memories with their names. 

446. TOWNS. The same applies to the towns, many of 
which are very large ; but we only trouble ourselves with the 
ports which are of interest to the European merchants who 
reside in them. Till lately Europeans could only reside at 
the '* treaty " ports ; that is to say, the Chinese would allow 
no Enghsh merchant to enter China ; but the English fought 
with them till the Chinese were glad to make treaties 
admitting the English merchants to certain ports named in 
those treaties. 

(i) Pekin, population 1,500,000, by estimate ; the capital 
is surrounded by a wall with towers, and divided into two 
parts, one division containing the government officials and 
soldiers, the Tartars ; the other division containing the 
commercial population, the Chinese. A large proportion 
of Chinese towns are built on this type. 

(2) Nankin, the ancient capital, fell into the hands of the 
Taepings in 1853, who slaughtered all the Tartars in it, and 
pillaged and destroyed everything, and especially the cele- 
brated Nankin porcelain tower. It is now largely in ruins, 
but may contain 200,000 inhabitants. 

(3) Canton, population 1,200,000, one of the great southern 
ports. Macao, near the mouth of its estuary, population 
30,000, is a Portuguese settlement. Victoria, population 
100,000 (of whom 6,000 are Enghsh) is the capital of the 
island of Hong-kong, at the mouth of the Canton River. 

(4) Skanshae, near the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
population 600,000, is one of the treaty-ports, and has grown 
up since 1842. 

(5) Amoy, population 250,000, a treaty-port opposite For. 
mosa. 

(6) Hankow, 700 miles up the Yang-tse-kiang, where the 
river Han joins the Yang-tse. European vessels are now 
allowed to ascend the river to this central point, where three 
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towns stand, viz., Hankow, on the left bank of the Yang-tse, 
on the right bank of the Han ; Hanyang, on the left bank of 
the Yang-tse, on the left bank of the Han ; Von-chang, on 
the right bank of the Yang-tse, opposite the affluence of the 
Han. In these three towns and close round them are said 
to be clustered 8,000,000 souls. 

(7) Tlentsia, population 200,000, a treaty-port and the 
port of Pekin. 

Sect. XXV. JAPAN. 

447. EXTENT. The principal island, Niphon, is larger 
than Britain ; the next island, Jesso, is larger than Ireland. 
The Japanese group of islands is considerably larger than 
the British, and contains a somewhat larger population. 

448. ATTACHED ISLANDS. The Japanese group com- 
prises the islands Niphon, Jesso, Kinsiu, Klcoco, and 
numerous smaller islands. To these are attached politically 
the southern part of Sa«halien, several of the Knrile islands, 
and the Loo Choo group. 

449. CLIMATE. Japan Proper (omitting the attached 
islands) stretches through as large a range of latitude as 
from Norway to Italy, and exhibits an equally large range 
of climate. In the southern part of Niphon, in Kicoco and 
Kiusiu, rice, tobacco, and the sugar-cane are cultivated, 
palms and bamboos are common ; while in the north of Jesso 
the cold of winter is severe, the thermometer frequently 
falling to 10° below zero of Fahrenheit. The climate is 
much less '' continental '* than that of North China adjoin- 
ing, but much less '* insular " than that of England, lying, 
as Japan does, on the east of a great continent ; in the 
north temperate zone its climate is more extreme than 
that of corresponding countries similarly situated in the 
west of such a continent. 

450. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. The Japanese islands 
are generally beautifully diversified with hill and dale, and 
(like England) admirably suited for cultivation. Moreover 
the volcanic line passes through the islands, which contain 
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hot springs, rich soil of disintegrated igneous rocks, and 
many volcanoes, of which far the largest and most celebrated 
is Fosiyama^ a cone 14,177 feet high. The rivers, from the 
shape of the islands, are all small. 

451. COMMUNICATIONS. The roads of Japan are ex- 
cellent, and within the last few years the Japanese have 
themselves commenced railroads^ and opened a line of 
seventeen miles from the capital Yedo to its port Yoko- 
hama. 

4>52. RACSS OF MSN. The Japanese are a Mongolian 
race, distinct from, but closely allied to, the Chinese. In the 
interior of Jesso are the Ainos, who are supposed to be the 
remains of a race that inhabited the island before the 
Japanese came. 

The Japanese language is entirely distinct from the 
Giinese ; it is said, indeed, to have more real affinity with the 
Finnish and Magyar languages than with the Chinese. 

4>53. RELIGION. The oldest form of religion is Sin- 
tuisniy or faith in gods, and particularly faith in the Emperor 
(called Mikado), as lineally descended from the gods, and 
entitled to worship. The educated classes are often fol- 
lowers of Confucius. Christianity was spreading two cen- 
turies ago, when it was extirpated by a persecution in which 
all who would not abandon it were put to death, and 
foreigners thenceforth rigorously excluded from the country. 
Buddhism largely prevails, and the Japanese are almost 
entirely vegetarians (rice-feeders), proving that even in a 
cold climate animal food is not requisite for human vigour. 
Asa consequence, the wild birds are perfectly tame, and the 
wild deer walk about the streets of Osaka. The prejudices 
of the Japanese will not allow the English sportsman to 
slaughter these animals ; not a trigger may be pulled for 
sport under the barbarous laws of Japan. 

4>54>. HISTORIC SKETCH. Japan has been governed 
for at least six centuries by the Emperor, the Mikado : but 
for two centuries previous to A.D. 1868 he had been only 
a puppet in the hands of a feudal body of nobles possessed 
of vast estates, or rather provinces. In a.d. 1859 the ports 
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were opened to foreigners ; in a.D. 1868 the nobles were put 
down ; in A.D. 1874 the Mikado called a Parliament The 
progress of the Japanese (according to the European stan- 
dard of progress) since a.d. 1859 has been extraordinarily 
rapid : they now send their most promising youths to 
England, the United States, &c., to learn engineering and 
other sciences ; they have zealously commenced railway- 
making and modelling their army in the European man- 
ner ; they have established a police in their cities. They 
have been lately denominated *'the Anglo-Saxons of the 
East." 

4>55- ANIMALS. The wild animals of Japan are very 
few, the country being insular and populous. Wolves and 
dears remain in the woods of northern Niphon and Jesso ; 
deer are plentiful. 

4.66* PlaANTS. Japan is celebrated for the variety and 
peculiarity of its vegetation. The camellia and hydrangea 
are well known in cultivation in England : also several of 
its remarkable ^/«^j and ^'^o/j are known in English gardens. 
In the south tree-ferns are common, connecting the 
vegetation of Japan closely with that of the Malay archi- 
pelago. Nearly all kinds of vegetables and fruits are culti- 
vated and found productive as to quantity, but are very 
generally deficient in flavour. No country in the world, 
taken as a whole, can be said to be superior to England, 
though many possess particular advantages that England 
does not. 

4>57. MINERALS. Japan is rich in mines of coal and 
copper^ and also produces iron^ lead^ g^^^f silver^ and 
sulphur, 

458. TOWNS, (i) YedO| the capital, contains 800,000 
inhabitants. 

(2) Kioto, the ancient capital of Japan, contains 300,000 
inhabitants. 

(3) Nagasaki, the port of Kiusiu, contains 80^000 in- 
habitants. 

(4) Yokohama, the port of Yedo, contains 100,000 in- 
habitants. 
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(5) Oaaka^ a port in South Niphon, contains 400^000 in^ 
habitants. 

(6) Hakodate, the port of Jesso, contains 50,000 in- 
habitants. 



Sect. XXVI. MALAT ARCHIPELAGO. 

4>90. EXTENT. Three groups of islands are included 
here in insular Malaya, viz. : — 

(i) The Fhliippinesi of which Luzon and Mindano are 
the chief, 

(2) The Papuan islands, of which New Guinea (or Papua), 
Ceram, and Timor, are the chief. 

(3) The Malay Islands proper, ue, those inhabited mainly 
by the Malay race, among which are Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes. 

The area of the lands thus included is about that of all 
Europe leaving out Russia and Scandinavia. The popula- 
tion is guessed to be about that of Germany, but it is pro- 
bably very much larger ; the Archipelago is capable of 
supporting a much larger population than Europe. 

4>60. CI4IMATE. This splendid region, called the '' Gar- 
dens of the Sun," lies under the equator, while the heat is 
tempered by the vast area of ocean around and between. 
The islands are thus never scorched like the interior of 
Africa, Australia, or even of India ; and though they have 
their year divided into wet and dry seasons, the rain is more 
evenly distributed than in Australia or India, which are 
countries of the tropic as compared with Malaya, an equa- 
torial region. Their cUmate is thus defined as Oceanic 
EquatoriaL 

4>61. MOUNTAINS. High ranges of mountains exist in 
several of the islands ; the Sumatra mountains are known to 
reach 12.000 feet altitude, and the range in North Borneo 
J4,ooo feet altitude (these islands being each larger than 
Britain). But the most marked feature of the Archipelago 
is the great line of volcanoes which runs through the whole 
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group, from Sumatra through Java, Sumbawa and Timor to 
New Guinea. There are forty- five volcanoes in Java alone, 
and several of them reach 10,000 feet in height. Many of 
the Malay islands have experienced most violent eruptions ; 
the explosions which accompanied the eruption of Sumbawa 
in 1815 were heard a thousand miles off; the ashes and 
dense smoke in the air rendered midday as dark as night in 
Java hundreds of miles off ; the floating cinders in the sea 
were two feet thick, so that ships forced their way through 
with difficulty. In Sumbawa itself large areas were over- 
whelmed by streams of molten lava, or showers of white-hot 
cinders ; terrific whirlwinds accompanied the explosions ; 
the sea rolled in as an earthquake wave twelve feet high 
over the shore ; 40,000 souls perished. The earthquakes that 
accompanied these eruptions were felt a thousand miles 
around. 

46a. RACES OF MSN. The Malay Islands are inhabited 
mainly by Malays, the Papuan Islands by Papuans. The 
greater part of the inhabitants of the Philippines are reckoned 
Malay by race. But there are numerous local races in the 
Archipelago which appear neither Malayan nor Papuan ; 
among these the best known are the Negritos of the Philip- 
pines ; these have woolly hair, and have been supposed 
Papuans, but their diminutive stature negatives this hypo- 
thesis. There are scattered through the Archipelago many 
Chinese, some Europeans and Arabs. 

463. RSLIGION. The Malays are largely Mahometans j 
in some islands there are Buddhists j in Bali and Lumbok 
the religion is BrahminicaL The Papuans are in general 
altogether Pagans, 

464. PRESENT GOVERNMENT. The Dutch hold the 

chief empire in Malaya ; Java and Sumatra belong wholly to 
them ; Timor and Celebes partly ; th^y also are supreme in 
the south of Borneo, in the Moluccas, and have settlements 
in Celebes, New Guinea, and many other islands. 

The Portuguese rule (very badly) half Timor. 

The English own the island of Labuan, close to Borneo, 
^nd possess influence in North Borneo itself. 
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The Spaniards possess the Philippines. 

465. ANIMALS. This vast tropical region is one of the 
richest parts of the globe in animals. The Malayan, or 
western portion, is Indo-Malayan, and contains twenty-four 
kinds of monkeys including the ouran-ouiang, two rhino- 
ceros, a tiger and a score of other cats^ the elephant, sun- 
dears, tapirs, and a number of other Mammalia. The 
central Malay islands are also renowned for the Birds of 
Paradise, which are found nowhere else in the world. 

The Papuan islands, New Guinea and Timor, contain 
a strictly Australian set of Mammals ; all that are known 
are Marsupials (i.e, belong to the kangaroo order), except 
two fiats and a wild pig. 

The plants follow in some degree the same law ; that is 
to say, the flora of Java and Borneo is Indian in character ; 
that of Timor, Australian. But the plants of New Guinea 
(little known) seem largely Indian. 

466^ DIVISIONS. We here enumerate the principal 
islands : — 

(i) Ln&son, the chief of the Philippines, as large as Eng- 
land ; celebrated for its produce of tobacco. Belongs to 
the Spaniards. Capital, Manilla : population, 1 50,000. 

(2) Mew Ghd&ea, or Papua, the largest island of the whole 
group, as large as England and France together ; the 
coast is little known, the interior not at all. The Dutch 
have small settlements at its western end. The Australian 
colonies meditate annexing it 

(3) The Moluccas, consisting of Borneo, Ceram, and 
smaller islands, also called the Spice Islands, whence cloves 
and nutmeg are principally obtained. These belong entirely 
to the Dutch ; the chief town, Amboyna, is the second 
largest Dutch town in the Archipelago, the whole of which 
formerly was denominated the Moluccas. 

(4) Celebes, as large as Ireland. The Dutch have settle- 
ments at several points of this island, the principal being 
Macassar, in the south. 

(5) Borneo, very nearly as large as Papua. The chief 
Dutch settlement is Banjarmassing, in the south, whence 

N 
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the Dutch extend their influence over nearly half the 
island. 

In the north-west, Rajah Brooke, a private Englishman, 
founded his kingdom thirty-five years ago, and reigned at 
Sarawak, putting down piracy, head-hunting, and race- 
oppression. On his death his nephew succeeded him. The 
English Government, though offered this state of Sarawak, 
declined it, but keeps the island of Labuan off the north- 
west of Borneo, where is coal and an Enghsh bishop. 

(6) Java belongs to the Dutch, who administer the whole 
island, which contains 14,000,000 of souls. The capital is 
Batavia, population 100,000. The Dutch farm the island as 
an estate, transmitting the profits to Holland. 

(7) Sumatra, larger than Britain ; the southern part of 
this island has long been completely under the power of the 
Dutch: their chief settlement being Palembang. Since 
1875 the Dutch have also conquered the northern part of 
the island, where the chief state is Acheen. 

Sect. XXVII. TRANS-OANGETIC PENINSULA. 

467. EXTENT. The Trans-Gangetic Peninsula is as large 
as Germany, France, and Britain together, and is supposed 
to contain as large a population as France. 

468. BOUNDARIES. On the North-east^ China ; on the 
East^ the China Sea ; on the South, the Gulf of Siam and 
Straits of Malacca ; on the West, the Bay of Bengal and 
Chittagong; on the North-west, Assam; on the North, 
between Assam and China, the country is wholly unknown. 

The boundaries to the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula are here 
fixed so as to include the Chief-Commissionership of Pegu ; 
to exclude the Lieut>Governorship of Bengal, and the Chief- 
Commissionership. of Assam. 

469. cialMATE. The southern half of the Trans-Gangetic 
peninsula has an equatorial insular climate, approaching 
closely that of the Malay archipelago ; that is to say, 
the M'hole year is hot and moist without being scorching 
at any time. In the northern half the climate is more that 
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belonging to the tropic ; that is to say, there is a definite 
winter or cold season with little rain ; a very hot season in 
April and May, and a rainy season June— September. 

470. MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. The ranges of 
mountains throughout the vast area of the Trans-Gangetic 
peninsula have a remarkable tendency to run directly north 
and south. They are essentially ranges without any con- 
siderable plateaus as shoulders, with broad fiat valleys 
between. Three vast rivers run north and south between 
the ranges, viz. (i), the Maykians, 1400 miles long at least ; 
(2), the Meinam ; (3), the Irrawaddy. 

One long range of mountains forms the watershed 
between the China sea- coast and the valley of the Maykiang, 
and this range is taken as the boundary between Anam and 
Cambodia. 

Another long range of mountains forms the watershed 
separating the valley of the Maykiang from that of the 
Meinam, i,e. it separates Cambodia from Siam. 

A third long range of mountains forms the watershed 
separating the valley of the Meinam from that of the Irra- 
waddy, ue, it separates Siam from Burmah. This range is 
prolonged southwards as the backbone of the remarkable 
peninsula of Malacca. 

Series of ranges running north and south, covered by 
gigantic jungle, separate Burmah from East Bengal. 

4>71. RACS8 OF MBN. The rice-feeding valley popula- 
tion (far the largest part) of this region are Mongolians of 
the Indo-Chinese variety, those of the eastern parts being 
closely related to the Chinese. The western people in 
Birma are also commonly considered Mongolian, but this 
is less certain. These valley peoples are mainly Buddhists ; 
but many of the eastern race allied to the Chinese are 
followers of Confucius. 

Besides these valley peoples, there is a race in the higher 
ground in Laos, in the northern more elevated part of 
Burma, and in the mountain ranges, called Kookie by 
Anglo-Indians, who are a people using a monosyllabic 
language, and who may possibly be Mongolians, but appear 

N 2 
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rather to form a separate division of the human race. They 
have no religion but demon-worship. 

472. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. The Trans-Gangetic 
peninsula, under the combined influence of heat and mois- 
ture, exhibits the densest vegetation of any region in the 
globe (except some portions perhaps of South America). 
The cleared portions of the valleys are rich rice-fields, easily 
supporting a large population. The hills are clothed with 
jungle most difficult to penetrate. Large areas of these 
jungles are uninhabited, and are the home of numerous 
animals : elephants^ rhinoceros^ tapirs; tigersy leopards, 
tiger-cats J monkeys of numerous species ; deer^ buffalo, and 
wild oxen, 

4>73. DIVISIONS, (i) Anam comprises the whole eastern 
coast ; the northern part is called Tonquin, the southern 
Cochin-China* These kingdoms exclude foreigners, so that 
little is known about them. The people are nearly allied to 
the Chinese. The largest town^ Kachao, in Tonquin, is said 
to contain 100,000 inhabitants. 

(2) Oambodla, the lower valley of the Meinam, occupied 
now by the French, who came here in 1858. Their capital, 
Saigon, near the mouth of the Meinam, contains 150,000 
inhabitants. 

(3) Slam, the valley of the Meinam, with the eastern half 
of the Malacca peninsula. The capital, Bangkok, near the 
mouth of the Meinam, is estimated to contain upwards of 
300,000 inhabitants. 

(4) liaos, the name given to the Kookie tribes who occupy 
the higher ground across the upper valleys of the Meinam 
and Maykiang. Of these tribes many are tributary to China, 
Burma, Siam, and Anam ; but there appear to be large 
tribes of Kookies in this region quite independent. 

(5) Burma, the valley of the Irrawaddy, except the lower 
part. The present capital is Mar^dalay, on the Irrawaddy 
(near Ava the former capital), population 150,000. This 
country produces gold, silver, iron, lead, rubies, sapphires, 
and abundance of mineral oil. 

(6) The Chief-Comniissionership of Pesn, a political 
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drvision of India, and under the Viceroy, comprising the 
provinces Pegu, Arracan, Tenasserim and the Straits' 
Settlements. Of these, Arracan and Tenasserim are narrow 
strips between the sea-shore and the range of mountains 
parallel thereto a short way inland. Pegu, the lower basin 
of the Irrawaddy, contains large rice swamps and nearly 
2,000,000 inhabitants. 

The Strait^ Settlements have only lately been placed 
under the government of India : they are — 

{a) Singapore, population 80,000, a town on the island of 
that name, on the high road of ships to China ; a port of 
great trade. 

{b) Malacca, a town on the Malacca peninsula, with a 
small district round it 

{c) Prince of Wales Island (Pulo-Pinang is its native 
name), with a small district on the coast opposite it. From 
this island come the powerful rattan-canes sold in England 
under the name of ** Pinang Lawyers." 
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4>74>. EXTEMT. India exceeds all Europe excluding 
Russia both in area and population. 

In the present chapter we include Ceylon, which is a 
colony under the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
not under the Viceroy of India ; and we exclude the Chief 
Commissionership of Pegu, which is politically under the 
Viceroy of India. 

475. BOUNDARIES. India is bounded on the South 
from the mouth of the Indus to Chittagong, by the Bay 
of Bengal and Indian Ocean ; on the East by the ranges 
of densely-jungly mountain ridges that run north and south 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal ; on the North by the 
Himalaya ; on the West by the Suleiman mountains. 

The Himalayas are so uniformly lofty (there is no Pass 
lower than 16,000 feet in their whole length), and also so 
broad at a great height, that no considerable body of men 
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can possibly cross them. The routes by land into India for 
an army are — 

(i) From Cabul by the Khyber Pass to Peshawur. This 
has been the route by which all the great invasions of 
India have been made from Alexander's to the present 
time. 

(2) From Quetta in Affghanistan by the Bolan Pass 
into Scinde. 

(3) From Upper Burma into the extreme east of Assam. 

(4) From Burma across Arracan into Chittagong. 

476. OltlMATB. From the sea-level to 1,000 feet alti- 
tude the seasons throughout India are on the whole similar. 
N ovember to March is winter ; there is little rain ; the wind 
is from the north without storms. In mid- winter at Cal- 
cutta a fire is agreeable, and near Calcutta, at 1,000 feet 
altitude, frosts occur. April to mid-June is the hot weather ; 
the wind is from the south. Violent storms occur frequently 
in some of the eastern provinces ; hot winds are experienced 
in the north-west. From mid- June to October are the rains, 
with the wind from the south. About twice as much rain 
falls in this period as in the whole year in England. The 
heat from April to October is greater than the hottest 
weather experienced in England; and even in December 
the sun is as strong as a hot summer sun in England. 

As India is about 2,000 miles long, it must be understood 
that there is a great difference between the climate of Ceylon 
and Lahore ; the heat is on the annual average less as we 
proceed from south to north, but the hot-weather heat is 
much the same throughout India up to 1,000 feet altitude. 
So also by ascending the mountains we may obtain any 
mean annual temperature we desire down to freezing at the 
snow line. The great India hill stations have a mean 
annual temperature not very different from that of England ; 
but they are all subject to a rainy season with a south wind 
from mid-June to October. India is in the region of the 
monsoons, and it is not till we get north of the outer 
Himalaya that we can escape the periodical rains and obtain 
a tolerably 5ne summer, as m Kashmir. 
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In Northern (continental) India the western (desert) side 
is very much drier than the eastern (Bengal) side. In 
southern (peninsular) India called the Deccan this is not the 
case ; the Malabar (western coast) being nearer the moun- 
tains is moister than the eastern (Coromandel) coast. 

In particular places, where the warm air saturated with 
moisture is suddenly elevated several thousand feet by the 
monsoon driving it against a steep range of lofty mountains, 
an extraordinary rainfall results. At Cherra (Sohra) in 
Khasia (Chief-Commissionership of Assam) a rainfall of 600 
— 700 inches in the year is not infrequent ; 150 inches falls 
sometimes in six days, while in London only 25 inches falls 
in a whole year. In the Malabar Ghats an equally large 
fall occurs. These great rainfalls are very local. 

477. MOUNTAINS AND PLATEAUS. (l) The Hima- 
layas rise very precipitously from the plains of India along 
the whole northern frontier for 1,500 miles, and are backed 
on their northern face by the great plateau of Central Asia 
hardly anywhere having a less mean height than 13,000 feet. 
The highest point of the Himalaya is Deodunga or Mount 
Everest, altitude 29,002 feet : there are numerous points 
exceeding 20,000 feet. 

(2) The whole interior of the Deccan is an elevated plateau 
sloping from its western face towards the east and north. 
The western face is formed by the Western Gbats^ which 
run parallel to the Malabar coast along its whole length, and 
scarcely ever fifty miles from it. They have their steep 
face west, and their ridge is generally 4,000—6,000 feet 
above the sea in their southern portion. There is one 
important saddle opposite Calicu*^ only 1,000 feet above 
sea, called the Gap of Coimbatore, of great former military 
and present commercial importance, the railway now passing 
through it. 

On the eastern Coromandel coast there is a broad belt of 
flat land near the sea. After crossing this westwards we 
come to a rise usually of 1,000 — 3,000 feet, called the Sastem 
Gtaata, but when we have climbed this we do not find that 
we have to go down again the other side, we find ourselves 
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on a nearly level plateau, sloping very gradually upwards all 
the way (perhaps 300 miles) to the Western Ghats. 

This great Deccan plateau throws out long ridges north- 
wards, which gradually sink into the great plain of the 
Ganges. 

The rivers Nerbudda and Taptee flow in narrow valleys 
westwards ; that is, contrary to the general slope of the 
Deccan plateau. The country rises rapidly on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda, the ridge being known as the 
Vindbya mountains, with an elevation of 3,000 feet ; and 
all the physical features of the Deccan plateau recur in 
Malwa, though the Malwa plateau is generally considered 
to terminate south of the Taptee. 

The Nilsberrj mountains are a small isolated part of the 
Westerp Ghats, attaining the height of 8^760 feet. Several 
other knots of the Western Ghats attain nearly this height, 
but the Nilgherries are the residence of many English, 
therefore well-known. Adam's Peak in Ceylon is 7,420 feet 
altitude, and may be considered an outlier of the Western 
Ghats. 

(3) All India, except the Himalayan ranges and the Dec- 
can plateau, forms the great plain of the Ganges and Indus, 
the centre of which is Hindoosthan. This is an almost un- 
broken plain : the watershed between the basin of the 
Ganges and that of the Indus is 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
but the approach to it is so gradual on either side, that in 
travelling from Delhi to Lahore the country appears dead- 
leveL 

Though so vast an area, the Deccan is throughout alike in 
its soils, the abrupt character of its mountains — called 
locally Droogs — its long gentle slopes, and its vegetation, 
from Ceylon to Rajmahal at the bend of the Ganges. India 
divides primarily into three very natural divisions ; viz., the 
Deccan, Hindoosthan, and the Himalaya. 

The northern edge of the plain of Hindoosthan, at the foot 
of the Himalaya, is a wet forest tract known as the Terai, 
and very unhealthy. From the Terai to the crest of the 
Himalaya is generally not less than sixty miles, and this 
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tract, occupied by mountains 5,000 — 16,000 feet high, with 
only narrow valleys at lower levels, affords space for the 
kingdoms of Nepal, Bhotan, ^nd Kashmir. 

4>78. RIVEKS. (i) The Gaases rises in the north-west 
Himalaya (not far from the sources of the Sutledge), and 
after a course of nearly 1,500 miles, passing by Allahabad, 
Benares, and Patna, falls into the Bay of Bengal. The head 
of its delta, where it commences to bifurcate, is 250 miles 
from the sea, and below this point it has been for ages 
shifting ; the main stream now is called the Pudma, but 
once it passed by Calcutta, where the Hooghly now flows. 

At Allahabad the Ganges receives the Jmima, which has 
good claim to be considered the main stream above Alla- 
habad ; on it stands Delhi. The country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges is called the Doab, a word equiva- 
lent to Mesopotamia, the country between the rivers. There 
are many doabs, therefore, in India, but this important one 
between the Ganges and Jumna, in the centre of Hindoos- 
than, is known as the Doab ; and the great canal lately made 
to irrigate it is known as the Doab Canal. 

Many other first-class rivers are among the affluents of the 
Ganges ; of these the best known are — on the left bank, the 
Goomtee from Oude, the Oondnck and Kooshee from 
Nepal ; on the right bank, the Chiunbal, from the Vindhyas 
and Malwa plateau, the Spne from Rewah. 

(2) The Brahmapootra enters Assam at its north-east 
corner, coming through a gorge of the Himalaya ; it is 
nearly certain that the river called Tsampoo in Tibet is its 
upper course. Its delta commences soon after it leaves 
Assam for Bengal, and unites with the Ganges delta. About 
fifty years ago the Brahmapootra left its old course (still 
shown on most maps) and poured down a branch fifty miles 
westward into the Pudma (Ganges) ; it has continued to hold 
this course ever since. 

(3) The Mesna contains a vast body of water descending 
from Sylhet, Cachar, and the rainy mountains east of 
Bengal. The combined waters of the Ganges and Brahma- 
pootra after failing into it take the name Mcgna, 
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The sea-face of Bengal is a mangrove swamp, interspersed 
with jungles of tall grass, uninhabited but by tigers, rhino- 
ceros, deer, and other wild animals, cut up in every direction 
by winding salt-water creeks and channels, and celebrated 
as the Soondarbun {^.e. Beautiful Forest). 

(4) The Indus rises in Tibet very near the sources of the 
Sutledge and Tsampoo, and. flows north-west to Leh and 
Skardo in a narrow gorge. Six hundred miles from its 
source its bed is 7,000 feet above sea-level, and it has the 
magnitude of a river with the velocity of a mountain- 
torrent It then turns south, enters the British territory 
near Attock, and flows south to the Arabian Sea. Its 
whole course is 1,850 miles. 

On the right bank it receives at Attock (as an affluent) 
the Cabnl river, which flows from Cabul by Jellalabad 
through the Khyber Pass, and is the Great Western road 
into India. 

On the left bank it receives the waters of the Punjab 
(Panch-ab equivalent to Five rivers, as Do-ab to Two rivers), 
viz., the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravee, Beass, and Sutledge. The 
banks of these rivers, so far as their water can be led by 
canals, are fertile and populous, but the doabs (spaces 
between these rivers) are deserts ; for the province lying on 
the west of India is part of the great Desert of south-western 
Asia ; rightly, therefore, is the province named The Five 
Rivers (Punjab). 

In like manner the province of Scinde is desert and 
nearly rainless : the Indus banks only are inhabited. 

(5) The Nerbndda and Taptee flow in parallel valleys from 
Central India west to the gulf of Cambay. 

(6) The Malianaddy flows from Central India to the Bay 
of Bengal by Cuttack. It is formed by a number of feeders 
on the long gentle slopes of the Deccan plateau, and flows 
eastward to the edge of that plateau, where it descends 
the Eastern Ghats by rapids and waterfalls. It then mean- 
ders through the rice plain of Cuttack to the sea. 

(7) The Godavery, Kistna, and Cavery, are the three 
great rivers of the Deccan, each rising in the Western Ghats, 
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gathering up its affluents on the great plateau, tumbling 
down the Eastern Ghats, and then winding through the 
rice plain below (known as the Carnatic) to the sea. 

A79. liAKES. India is very poor in lakes. The most 
celebrated are the Kashmir Lakes (the City Lake and the 
Woolar Lake), but these are of the rice-swamp class and 
not comparable with the alpine lakes of Europe. Through- 
out the higher Himalaya tarns are not infrequent. The 
Runn of Cutch is a lagoon or salt-water marsh that becomes 
nearly fresh water during the rains. 

4.8O. COMMUNICATIONS, {a) Roads, Indian roads 
are in general very poor. Many are not metalled ; very 
few have bridges. I'he old Grand Trunk Road from Cal- 
cutta to Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, and Lahore was 
the most famous highway in India ; this had bridges over 
the smaller streams. 

{p) Navigable Rivers, The Ganges, Brahmapootra, 
Megna, and Indus are navigable for steamboats. The whole 
of Bengal proper is covered by a network of water navigable 
lor boats. In the great Doab, the Government Canal serves 
for boats as well as for irrigation. 

^c) Railways, About 5,000 miles of railroad are open for 
traffic in India, which have been executed under Government 
guarantee, or by Government itself. The principal routes are — 

(i) The East htdian from Calcutta by Patna, Benares, 
^Uahabad, Cawnpore, Toondla, Allyghur to Delhi, 1,050 
miles ; and continued thence to Umritsir, Lahore, and 
Rawul Pindee. 

(2) One of the Indian Peninsula lines runs from Alla- 
habad by Jubbulpore and Bhosawul to Bombay ; thus 
forming part of the present mail route between Calcutta 
and Bombay, 1,400 miles. 

(3) A loop line leaves the East Indian at Benares, and 
passing by Lucknow rejoins the East Indian main line at 
Cawnpore ; and another loop from Lucknow passes by 
Bareilly to rejoin the East Indian at Allyghur. 

(4) The East Bengal^ from Calcutta by Barrackpore and 
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Koosbtea to Goalundo, at the junction of the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra. From Kooshtea a branch runs north (with 
a break at the Ganges where there is a break of gauge and 
no bridge) to the foot of the Himalaya in Sikkim below 
Darjeeling. 

(5) From Bombay by Surat, Broach, Baroda, Ahmedabad 
to Wudwan in Gujerat. 

(6) From Toondla (on the East Indian main line) to Agra, 
Bhurtpore, Jeypore and Ajmere (a metre gauge line). 

(7) From Bhosawul (on No. 2 above) up the Taptee 
valley and on to Nagpore and Central India^ where are coal 
fields and cotton. 

(8) From Bombay to Poona, and thence nearly straight to 
Madras ; the Indian Peninsula main line. 

(9) Madras by Vellore, Salem, Erode, Coimbatore to 
Calicut. 

(10) From Erode Junction (on the last line, No. 9) to 
Trichinopoly, whence one branch goes to Negapatam, 
another to Madura and Tuticorin. 

(11) From Colombo (the capital of Ceylon) to Kandy, 
among the Central Mountains. 

(^ Ports, India with a vast coast line has few first-cktss 
ports. Beginning from the east — 

(i) Chittagong is small, and the river has a bar at the 
mouth preventing large vessels getting up. 

(2) Calcutta is 100 miles from the sea, up a river full ^i 
shoals and liable to violent tides. It is one of the most 
dangerous and expensive ports in all the world. 

(3) The Coromandel ports are all of one class, viz., open 
roadsteads with very indifferent holding ground. Such are 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Coringa, Masulipatam, Madras, and 
Negapatam. The landing at Madras is always bad, and if 
it comes on to blow on shore the ships that cannot work out 
in time are liable to be driven from their anchors, in which 
case they are surely wrecked. 

(4) Trincomalee is a first-class harbour, and the chief 
.dockyard (or the Queen's ships in the East. But it com- 
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mands no considerable population in the interior of the 
country, and has no trade. 

(5) Galle is a small (and not secure) harbour. Tt is a 
noted place of call with steamers for Madras, Calcutta, 
China, and Australia. 

(6) Cochin, Calicut, and Mangalore are tolerable harbours, 
but the trade at them is limited. 

(7) Bombay is a first-class harbour, and the chief commer- 
cial town of India. It is like the other ports of the Malabar 
coast, naturally crippled by the Western Ghats, which cut 
off its commerce with the interior. But these ghats having 
been now crossed by the two chief branches of the Great 
Indian Peninsular railway, Bombay has grown rapidly. 
Bombay, named by the Portuguese Buon-bahia, means Good 
Harbour. 

(8) Surat is the port of the Taptee ; Broach of the Ner- 
budda ; but neither is safe for ships during the south-west 
monsoon. 

(9) Kurrachee has become lately one of the principal 
Indian ports. The harbour is excellent ; but all the goods 
landed there have to be seat by rail to Tattah before they 
can be put on the Indus steamers. 

481. RACES OF MEN. The mass of the population of 
Continental India are Aryans of the elder branch. The 
Punjabees differ little from the Affghans, the' Rajpoots, the 
natives of Hindoosthan proper, and the Mahrattas differ 
little from the Punjabees. The typical Hindoo is thus seen 
to be closely connected with the Persian, and so with the 
Teutons and other races of the younger Qavan) branch of 
the Aryans. The Bengalees are also always reckoned an 
Aryan' race, but they are more remote from the Caucasian 
type, and probably more mixed with anterior indigenous 
races. All these Aryan people speak languages derived 
from the Sanskrit or Persian. In the Deccan the languages 
are derived mainly from the Tamil ; and the people speak- 
ing them have been lately named " Dravidians," to indicate 
that they differ so largely from the Aryans that they ought 
to be classed separately. 
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Besides the Aryans and Dravidians we find in the Indian 
mountains and jungles numerous tribes, called wild or in- 
digenous tribes, who are supposed to have inhabited the 
country before the Aryans came. These are in general 
imperfectly known, and their languages are as yet in many 
cases not reduced to writing ; but it has lately been recog- 
nised that there are among them people differing as widely 
as the Aryan differs from the Chinese. They have been 
roughly known hitherto to the English as Todas in the 
southern mountains, Gonds and Koles in Central India, &c. 
The Kookies of the Trans-Gangetic peninsula extend 
to East Bengal and the Eastern Himalaya ; and it has 
been supposed that the Mundarees of Central India are 
allied to them. 

In the Western Himalaya, the people on its southern 
face are Hindoo Aryans, but as we journey northwards we 
arrive by d^rees at Tartars. The Aryan and Mongolian 
races have mixed along this border. Parsees (Persians) 
about Bombay, Armenians and Jews in the chief trading 
towns, Arabians and Chinese are met with in India, but they 
form a very small fraction of the whole population. 

The population of India is reckoned 238,000,000. The 
English are 62,000- soldiers, 64,000 others. The Feringhees, 
i,e, half-castes between Portuguese and natives, are few; 
the Eurasians, half-castes between English and natives, 
still fewer, and diminishing in numbers. 

482. HISTORIC SKETCH. India was, at the earliest 
periods known historically, occupied by the Hindoos ; and 
the kingdoms and governments remained Hindoo up to 
A.D. 1200. The Hindoos are supposed at some period 
antecedent to history to have immigrated into India from 
Persia through Affghanistan. 

About A.D. 1200 fresh invasions from Affghanistan set up 
a Muhammadan empire at Delhi, and this empire gradually 
obtained political power over the whole of India, but not 
over Ceylon. 

The first Europeans to reach India round the Cape of 
Good Hope were the Portuguese in A D. 1498, who rapidly 
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established themselves in several settlements on the coast. 
The Dutch arrived later; and early in the seventeenth 
century the English and French established trading fac- 
tories in several places. The Portuguese and Dutch powers 
soon declined. There ensued a struggle in A.D. 1740— 1748, 
between the English and French, in which the English were 
at the end completely victorious. The English then easily 
prevailed against the Muhammadan governments, which 
were in a decaying state. They became masters of Bengal 
by the battle of Plassey in A.D. 1757. Clive had shown that 
a small body of Englishmen could conquer a native host of 
any magnitude in battle. Warren Hastings conceived the 
possibility of an English Empire in India as it now exists, 
and laid its foundation. From this period the English have 
advanced by an almost unbroken series of conquests, till at 
the present time their power is supreme throughout India, 
and the Queen of England has taken the title of Empress of 
India. 

4*83. RELIGION. The Aryans and Dravidians of India, 
numbering over 220,000,000, are 60,000,000 Muhammadans, 
160,000,000 Brahminists, The Muhammadans are in race 
undistinguishable from the Hindoos, and have been largely 
recruited from them by conversion ; but there are among 
the Muhammadans of India a limited number of people of 
Mughul {i,e, Mongol) extraction, and others of Pathan {ue, 
Affghan) race. 

The Brahminical religion is hardly a religion in the sense 
of the English word, as it does not imply faith in any 
particular tenets or gods, though practically among the 
vulgar it is corrupted with a low form of idolatry. But the 
Brahminical system requires of its adherents that they 
follow strictly the customs of their race, village, and family. 

The Singhalese (inhabitants of Ceylon) are Buddhists^ as 
are mostly the Tartars of the Himalaya. 

The Kookies and most of the wild tribes have no religion, 
but a fear of demons and a belief in witchcraft. They are 
more accessible to Christian Missionaries than any class of 
Hindoos. 
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The Parsees 2C[^ fire-worshippers. The Armenians belong 
to the Greek Church: the Feringbees are mainly Roman 
Catholic Christians ; the Eurasians and the English mainly 
Protestant Christians, 

484>. PLANTS. India contains about ten times as many 
wild plants as England, but at least twenty-five times as 
many trees and large shrubs. Many of these belong to 
tribes not known in England, and consequently they cannot 
be described by reference to any English trees. There can 
only be noticed here a few broad features of the Indian 
Flora. 

The European Flora (as already mentioned) reaches the 
Himalaya, following the great line of the Caucasus and 
Elburz. We find in the Himalaya, chiefly in the cooler 
regions 5,000 feet and more above the sea, firs, yews, oaks, 
elm, ash, maple, horse-chestnut, walnut, alder, willow. The 
Himalayan species greatly resemble the English, and they are 
accompanied by brambles, bracken, wild strawberries, goose- 
berries, and currants, and numerous other plants, either 
exactly like or very closely allied to English plants. 

In the moist regions of East Bengal, from Bhotan to 
Chittagong, we meet with a Flora approaching the Malayan 
and of a very tropical character ; abounding in shrubs 
with shining evergreen foliage, trees with large flowers (as 
tree magnolias and their allies) the cocoa-nut, betel-nut, and 
many other palms, very many epiphytic orchids, tree-ferns, 
bamboos, ' bananas, screw-pines, numerous shrubs of the 
coffee, tea, and orange tribes, many kinds of large figs, 
among which the banyan and indiarubber are famed for 
their aerial roots. The Flora of the moist Malabar coast 
and Ceylon is in many respects allied to this, and resembles 
the Malayan. 

The Deccan is characteristically India, and possesses the 
characteristic Indian Flora, which though allied to the 
Malayan is also allied to that of Tropical Africa. It con- 
tains hardly a single English flowering plant. Teak is the 
most celebrated wood ; and that tree is not allied to any 
European tree. 
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In Rajpootana, and western continental India, the desert 
flora of Western Asia with its numerous prickly plants 
prevails. The palmyra palm and the sugar-palm (nearly 
the same as the date) are common here/ but extend also to 
Bengal. 

Of cultivated plants important for food we have first the 
grasses. Rice is the most esteemed cereal, but it can be 
grown only where water is plentiful Wheat is largely 
cultivated in north-western India and exported to England. 
Barley is also grown from the plains (in the cold weather) 
to the valleys of the Himalaya at 12,000 feet altitude. 
Millets of many kinds feed perhaps nearly as large an 
Indian population as rice. The English reckon as millets 
any small-grained grass, .not merely the true Panicums but 
Sorghum and Kagee (or Murwa), grasses resembling no 
English grass. Maize and the stigar-cane are also much 
cultivated. 

Among vegetables, potatoes^ various aiaimbers^ melons 
and pumpkins^ many sorts of peas and beans ^ pepper and 
chilieSf yams, ^ 

Among fruits, the coco^nut, mango^ orange , banana. 

Other celebrated products of India are cotton from Central 
India, jute from Bengal, tea from Ea.stern Bengal, coffee 
from Ceylon and the southern peninsula : cinnamon from 
Ceylon, opium from Behar and Malwa, indigo from Bengal. 

485. ANIMALS. PactaydeimB. The elephant is wild in 
the forests of Ceylon and of Malabar ; but he is especially 
abundant in the forests of east and north Bengal, and 
ascends the Himalaya nearly to the snow-line. 

Four rhinoceros are found in Bengal, one in the Himalaya 
Terai, one in the Soonderbun, and two smaller ones in 
Chittagong. 

The a//7i!/-^^/7r abounds throughout India and attains a great 
size, exceeding sometimes four feet at the shoulder. 

Getacea. One porpoise is found in the Ganges and Megna^ 
another in the Indus. 

Solidnnrnla. The kiangy a kind of wild ass, is rare in the 
high Himalaya^ 
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Rananaiitia. Deer of numerous species are plentiful. The 
axis, or spotted deer, and the sambur, a very large deer, are 
widely distributed in India, and three other large species of 
deer are known in the Himalaya. 

Four kinds of wild goat and two of vnld sheep QCZMtm 
the Himalaya. 

The four Indian antelopes are in the west and centre of 
India, preferring the desert style of country (as do all 
antelopes). 

The buffalo and two wild oxen are found in East BengaL 

Bdentata. A scaly ant-eater occurs in East BengaL 

Rodentia. Twelve squirrels ^ e\^t flying-squirrels, a mar- 
ntot^ in the Himalaya ; more than thirty kinds of rats and 
mice, of which some abound everywhere ; three porcupines 
and four hares. 

Camivora. The tiger throughout India except Ceylon. 

The lion in Western and Central India. 

The leopard, general ; the oufice and ten smaUer Hger-cats. 

The cheeta. The hyasna and four foxes, 

T\xe jackal everywhere abundant. A score of weasels and 
ichneumons. 

Three otters, a badger, three bears, and the curious cat- 
bear from the Central Himalaya, 

insectivora. Two moles, twelve shrews, two tree-shrews, 
and two hedge-hogs. 

Cblroptera. At least fifty bats are known in India. 

Qnadrnmana. Two lemurs and ten tnonkeys. 

This list is not complete, but may serve to convey some 
idea of the wealth of a tropical country in animals. 

4>86. MiNERAliS. India is exceedingly poor in minerals. 
There are valuable coal mines in West Bengal and in 
Central India. Assam is known to produce mineral ails. 
Oxide of iron occurs in the soil in many places, and is 
smelted on a small scale. 

487. DIVISIONS. We have divided India into the three 
great natural divisions of the Deccan, Hindoosthan, and the 
Himalaya. Politically the prime division is into— English 
States (containing 191,307,070 inhabitants by census) ; and. 
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Native States (containing upwards of 46^000,000 inhabitants 
by estimate). The Native States are classed— some as Inde- 
pendent, some as semi- Independent, some as Subsidiary. 
They are all really under the power of the British Govern- 
ment, but the degree of liberty allowed the native adminis- 
trators varies. In some the English resident merely reports, 
in others he rules altogether ; and the degree of interference 
varies with circumstances in the same State. Thus, during 
a minority, the English Government often t^kes a Native 
State in hand altogether. The Native States are in general 
managed by the Government of India directly by means of 
a Resident or Governor-General's agent ; but some are 
attached to the Lieut-Governors and controlled by them. 

The British States were for a long period arranged in 
three Presidencies, viz., Calcutta, which comprised Bengal 
and Hindoosthan ; Bombay, which comprised the Malabar 
coast ; and Madras, which comprised the Coromandel coast. 
This arrangement still applies to the army, the doctors, and 
the chaplains. But for all administrative purposes India is 
now divided into eight separate Governments, as shown in 
the annexed table : — 



GovcTrnmeuts. 


Rank of Governor. 


Capital. 


Area in 

Square 
Mile.s. 


-Popula- 
tion. 


Bengal . . . . . 
North*west Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Central Provinces . 

Assam 

Pegu 


Lieut.-Governor 

Lieut -Governor 

Governor 

Lieut.-Governor 

Governor 

Chief Commissioner 

Chief Commisfioner 

Chief Commissioner 


Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Madras 

Lahore 

Bombay 

Nagpore 

Shi) long 

Rangoon 

Colombo 


194,167 
104,874 
141,746 
103,001 

107.^32 
84,162 
54.66c 
93.664 


62 734,810 
4i-gb9.8o3 
31.3x1,14? 

17.596.752 

14.042,556 

9,066.038 

4,132 o»9 

».562,323 


Ceylon 


Governor 


24,454 


2,136,037 



Note that Ceylon is a colony, under the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and in no respect under the Viceroy of 
India. The other eight Governments are set up by the 
Indian Government with separate budgets, and with large 
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administrative independence, but are subordinate parts of 
the Government of India, 

The principal Subsidiary States are shown in the annexed 
table : — 



State. 


Title of Ruler. 


Capital. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Hyderabad . 
Rajpootana . 
Gwalior . . 
Indore . . 
Goojerat . . 
Mysore . . 
Travancore . 


Nisim (Muhammadan) 
Numerous Rajahs 
Scindia (Mahratta) 
Kolkar (Mahratta) 
Guikwar (Mahratta) 
Rajah 
Rajah 


Hyderabad 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Haroda 

Seringapatam 

Trevandrum 


93.337 
xX4,39» 

8,3x8 
4o.*x6 
87.077 

4.73* 


xo,666/38o 
X 7,000,000 
a, 500.000 
576,000 
a,768.864 
5,055,4x2 
x,ozx,834 



Besides these the external States of Kashmir, Nepal, 
Muneypoor, and Tippera are each afflicted by an English 
resident. Sikkim is entirely under English influence. 
Bhotan is occupied by a number of savage independent 
tribes. 

(i) Bengal is the richest, most populous^ and most highly 
educated province of India. It contains (since Assam has 
been lately removed from it) four Provinces as under : — 



Province. 


Capital. 


Area in Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


Renijal Proper . . 

Behar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpore 


Calcutta 
Patna 
Cuttack 
Ranchec 


84,»o5 

42,4»7 
23.933 
43.7X2 


34,845.169 

19.736.xox 

4.3x7,999 

31825,57* 



Bengal Proper extends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Himalaya, a vast level rice plain close studded with villages. 
Dacca (population 70,000) is the only town besides Calcutta. 

Behar is the province next west from Bengal along the 
Ganges, extending west to Benares. It is similar to Bengal 
Proper, but rather drier, and is bounded on the south by the 
spurs of the Deccan plateau. 

Orissa is a strip of rice land along the Bay of Bengal, with 
some jungly hills inland. 
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Chota Nagpore is the portion of the plateau west from 
Calcutta, south of Behar. 

The hill-station of Bengal is Darjeeling in British Sikkim ; 
hard by are many tea-plantations under English planters. 

(2) The North-west Provinces, or Allahabad Presidency, 
formerly known as "Bengal Upper Provinces," the four 
provinces now in Bengal being known as *^ Bengal Lower 
Provinces." 

This Government has lately been greatly increased by 
throwing into it Oude, which heretofore constituted a 
separate Chief-commissionership. 

The North-west Provinces now contain the whole Upper 
Gangetic plain from Benares west to Meerut, but not Delhi 
(which is in the Punjab). It also contains a Himalayan 
province, Kumaon, with the English hill-stations Almora and 
Nynee TaL 

The Upper Gangetic plain is drier than the lower, and 
rice is much less grown. Oude has* been called the Garden 
of India. 

This Government contains many large towns, Lucknow, 
Agra, &c. 

(3) Madras contains not merely the whole Coromandel 
coast from Orissa to Cape Comorin, but stretches across the 
peninsula to the Malabar coast, where it comprises the 
provinces of Malabar and Canara on the west side of the 
Western Ghats, which are very moist, while the rest of the 
Madras Government is (for India) dry, so that rice can be 
little grown without irrigation. The great plain of the 
Camatic is considerably hotter than Bengal (especially in 
winter) and much less covered with grass. Large areas of 
it are irrigated and produce rice largely, supporting a great 
population. In much of the rest of Madras millets rather 
than rice prevail. 

The English hill-stations for Madras are Ooty (Ootaca- 
mund) and adjoining towns on the Nilgheries. These 
mountains are the centre of the English coffee plantations. 

(4) The Punjab contains the extreme west of the Gangetic 
plain (including Delhi), the Punjab Proper (country of the 
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Five rivers), a strip west from the Indus to the mountains, 
and the province of Gurwhal in the Himalaya. 

This Government is in general a plain, but the Himalaya 
rises less abruptly from the plain here than it does in 
Bengal. There are outer ranges of hills, and the Salt range 
is somewhat distant from the Himalaya. 

The crops here are much the same as in the North-west 
Provinces, but the climate is drier, and in winter, much 
colder. Snow falls occasionally in the plains at Lahore. 

There are several English hill-stations in Gurwhal, among 
which Simla is the summer residence of the Viceroy. In 
the Himalayan province of Chumba is the English hill- 
station Dalhousie, on the northern edge of the English 
territory. 

(5) Bombay contains the provinces Concan along the 
Malabar coast, Khandeish across the Taptee valley, Poona 
and Sattara on the Deccan plateau east of the Western 
Ghats, a strip of territory round the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, and Scinde (quite detached) on the Indus. 

The climate varies from extreme moisture in the South 
Concan near the ghats, to burning dry heat in the deserts of 
Scinde. 

The English hill-station is Poona. 

(6) Central ProvinceB comprise the Old Sangur territory, 
Berar (or Nagpore) annexed by Lord Dalhousie, and certain 
districts ceded by the Nizam. 

This Government lies wholly in the Deccan : it contains 
considerable areas of cotton soil, and also possesses coal 
mines. The railway up the Nerbudda valley has given the 
province a great commercial impetus, and is being still 
pushed eastwards. It will another day be the main line 
from Calcutta to Bombay. Three fourths of the population 
are Hindoos, the remainder belonging to aboriginal tribes. 

(7) ABsam comprises the valley of the Brahmapootra, 
Assam Proper, occupied mainly by impure Hindoos ; the 
Khasi range of mountains, 4,000 — 6,000 feet high, south of 
Assam, occupied by Khasis and other Kookie tribes ; and 
the districts of Sylhet and Cachar, in the plain south of the 
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Khasi range. Tea is largely cultivated by English planters 
both in Assam and Cachar. Assam is capable of support- 
ing a large population on rice, but was nearly depopulated 
under the Burmese regime, 

Shillong, the political capital, is the English station on 
the Khasi hills. 

(8) Ceylon, somewhat smaller than Ireland, presents a 
central group of mountains, -with low-lying tracts all round 
to the sea. It is hot and moist, and celebrated for its belt 
of coco-nuts continuous along the south-west coast, its 
cinnamon, and its coffee plantations. The island was nearly 
depopulated under native rule, and large tracts on the eastern 
side are now jungles containing the ruins of large cities- 
Palk Strait, which separates it from India, is too shallow 
to permit the passage of ships. Ceylon closely resembles 
Travancore, on the opposite coast of India. 

(9) Hyderabad is the heart of .the Deccan, lying on the 
table-land, mostly 2,000 feet above sea-level. It contains a 
large area of black cotton-soil. Extensive irrigation works 
have been constructed, both on the Godavery and Kistna. 
The present Nizam being an infant, the province is admi- 
nistered by Sir Salar Jung, under the approval of the English 
Government. 

(10) Rajpootaaa. This large area is within the region of 
the Indian desert, and its numerous small states are often 
little more than oases. The Governor- General's agent for 
Rajpootana superintends the whole, and has under him resi- 
dents in the more important states, some of which are prac- 
tically ruled altogether by the Resident 

The Rajput princes regard themselves as the highest-born 
men in India. 

On the Aravalli range is Mount Aboo, altitude 5,000 feet, 
where the English have a station, at which the Governor- 
GeneraPs agent often resides. 

(11) Owalior is irregularly shaped, containing separate 
patches on the Chumbul, and includes a large area of the 
famous black cotton soil of India (disintegrated trap). Cotton 
and opium are largely exported. 
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Scindia is one of the subsidiary Maliiatta princes. By 
treaty he is entitled to keep a private army, and his artillery 
gained him the military compliments of the Prince of Wales 
at his Review. But in all these cases where native Rajahs 
are allowed to play at soldiers, the Government of India has 
the expense of maintaining a sufficient English force to 
overwhelm them whenever necessary. 

(12) Xndore is a small but valuable territory, lying mainly 
along the central Nerbudda, but extending over the Vindhyas 
into the Malwa plateau, where is Holkar's capital, Indore. 

(13) The Gulkwar has the peninsula of Goojerat and a 
small separate district in the continent, where is his capital, 
Baroda. 

(14) Mysore is a plateau 3,000 feet above the sea. This 
is nominally a Native State, but has been in fact directly 
administered by the English Government for forty years 
past. The present supposed Rajah is a minor, and the 
English Government has not yet settled what is to be done 
when he comes of age. 

(is) Travancore is closely under British protection. The 
Rajah employs several British officers in the higher adminis-^ 
trative posts, and has accumulated much treasure. He is a 
zealous Hindoo. 

488. TOWNS. Enumeration of those containing 100,000 
or more inhabitants : — 

(i) Bombay, population 800,000. 

(2) Madras, population 420,000. 

(3) Calcatta, population 400,000, on the Hooghly. 

(4) Pataa, population 280,000, on the Ganges; the chief 
town of Behar. 

(5) Benares, population 170,000, on the Ganges; the 
Sacred City of the Hindoos. 

(6) AlUhabad, population 105,000, &t the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 

(7) Affra, population 140,000, on the Jumna : here is the 
Taj, the most famed building in India* 

(8) Cawnpore, population 110,000, on the Ganges, oppo- 
site Oude. 
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(9) Xancknow, population 300^000, on the Goomtee ; the 
chief town of Oude. 

(10) BareiUy^ population 105,000; the chief town in 
Kohilcund. 

(11) Delhi, population 150/xx), on the Jumna. 

(12) Oojein, population 130,000, near the headwaters of 
the Chumbal ; famous 2,000 years ago. 

(13) Baroda, population 100,000, the capital of the 
Guikwar. 

(14) Ahmedabad, population 130,000, north of the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

(15) Hyderaliad, population 200,000, the capital of the 
Nizam. 

(16) Nagpore, population 1 10,000, the chief town in the 
Central Provinces. 



Sect ZXIX. AFGHANISTAN (with Beloochistan). 

489. BXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. Affghanistan is 
bounded on the North by the Hindoo Koosh ; on the East 
by India ; on the South by the Indian Ocean ; on the West 
(along an unsettled line) by Persia. 

4>00. CXbIMATE. Affghanistan is intensely hot in summer 
and always dry. It is part of the Desert region of south- 
west Asia ; there are hardly any trees, except a belt at the 
base of the Hindoo Koosh, which may be regarded as a 
continuation of the Indian Terai. 

4>01. MOUNTAINS. Nearly the whole of Affghanistan 
is a raised table-land, and the northern part is very cold in 
winter. 

4>02. RIVERS. Owing to the drought there is no consider- 
able river in Affghanistan ; the small streams often dry up 
or slip away. Only small areas near water can be cultivated, 
but these are very fertile. Though the whole area of the 
country may be twice that of France, tlie population is 
probably less than that of Ireland. 
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493. RACfiS OF MEN. The Afifghans are an Aryan race, 
of the elder branch, closely related to the Persians. They 
are Muhammadans in religion. On the coast of Beloo- 
chistan is a wretched, barbarous tribe, eating fish, who were 
found there by Alexander the Great 2^000 years ago, eating 
fish then, 

494. PRESENT POXalTlCAli STATE. Diflereot chiefs 
at different centres exercise a practically independent sove- 
reignty as far as they can ; the Ameer at Cabul is the largest 
chief. 

495. COMMUNICATIONS. The great trade-route pro- 
ceeds from Peshawar along the Cabul river to Cabul, and 
thence directly west to Herat. One route from Herat 
proceeds by Mushed to Astrabad on the Caspian ; another, 
keeping south of the Elburz, proceeds to Teheran. It is 
more than 500 miles from Peshawur to Herat, and 500 
miles from Herat to Astrabad ; this is the direct line for a 
railway from India to Europe. 

496. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. Affghanistan possesses 
excellent horses and camels. Also, owing to the greater 
dryness of the climate, many fruits come to perfection here 
which cannot be grown with good flavour in India : such are 
melons^ grapes^ apricots, 

497. TOWNS, (i) Kawbtd, population 60,000^ is 6,000 
feet above sea-level. 

(2) Herat, population 20,000, is 6,000 feet above sea- 
level. 

Sect. XXX. PERSIA. 

498. EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES, Persia is bounded 
on the East by Affghanistan and Beloochistan ; on the South 
by the Persian Gulf ; on the West by Asiatic Turkey ; on the 
North by Russia, the Caspian, and Turkestan. 

Its area is more than double France, its population less 
than that of Ireland. 

499. CLIMATE. Persia being part of the western Desert 
region of Asia, is intensely hot in summer and very dry ; 
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the low lying parts are not cold in winter, but the elevated 
regions (far the larger portion of it) are swept by piercing 
winds in winter, 

500. MOUNTAINS AND PIJkTEAUS. The Elbnrz 
mountains run east and west across the north of Persia : the 
highest point, Demavend, is 18,464 feet altitude. 

The northi-west of Persia, comprising part of ancient 
Armenia, is a mountainous and generally elevated country ; 
Ararat is at its north-west corner. 

The whole of eastern Persia and part of central Persia 
forms the main portion of the table-land of Aria, whence the 
Aryan nations are supposed to have spread eastwards and 
westwards. It is a plateau 3,000 — 4,000 feet above the sea, 
a salt desert, with scattered oases where there is water, 
otherwise uninhabited. The narrow tract between the 
Elburz and the Caspian lies low and is moist and hot, 
quite unlike the rest of Persia, growir?^ rice' and the sugar- 
cane. 

501. RIVERS, None of any magnitude. The streams of 
Persia are often dried up, and their water seldom reaches 
the sea. 

5oa. COMMUNICATIONS, There are no roads in Persia. 
The communication over the greater part of it is by caravans 
of camels which travel fron) one oasis to the next. The 
principal trade route from Herat is continued to Tabreez in 
Armenia. By this route from th^ most ancient times the 
products of India have reached the Black Sea and Europe. 

503. RACES OF MEN, The population of Persia is sup- 
posed equally divided between the Persians proper and the 
tribes. The Persians proper are descendants of the ancient 
Aryan Persians, but with much Mongolian and some Tartar 
admixture. The tribes are nomadic, but it is supposed nearly 
half of them no longer live in tents but have settled habita- 
tions. They are Turcomans of various Mongolian races, and 
some Arabs, especially near the Persian Gulf. 

504. ANIMALS. Persia possesses excellent camels^ horses, 
assesy and mules: and among wild animals, the liofiy leopard, 
hyena, wild ass, and many antelopes. 
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505. PXiANTS. The east and centre of Persia is nearly 
treeless. The region near the Persian Gulf produces 
excellent dates. The Elburz mountains are rich in wild 
plants, and at their base are found the peachy piunif pear^ 
apricot^ cherry^ and many other fruits apparently wild ; 
whence this region has been often described as that whence 
the world has received many fruits ; but this is not certain. 

506. DIVISIONS. Persia is divided for administrative 
purposes into eight Governments ; but may be divided into 
four principal physical divisions, viz : 

(i) The Great Desert Plateau which occupies the east and 
centre of the country. Small portions of this adjacent to 
the Elburz are wooded, 

(2) The district near the Persian Gulf, of which Fars (a 
corruption of Paras, ix. Persia) is the central province. 
This is much moister, and less desert. Shiraz, the capital 
of Fars, has been celebrated for its wine, rose-water, and 
tobacco, but is now a small town. 

(3) The damp low hot malarious tracts between the 
Caspian and the Elburz, where the vegetation attains almost 
Indian luxuriance. 

(4) Armenia and the mountainous country on the west of 
Persia, a healthy and well>wooded region ; but much of it 
elevated land with an extreme climate, intensely hot in 
summer, and two months snow in winter. 

507. TOWNS, (i) Talirees, in Armenia, estimated to 
contain more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

(2) Mashed, on the route between Herat and Astrabad, 
supposed to contain 100,000 inhabitants. 

(3) Teheran, population 80,000 ; the present capital, south 
of the Elburz. 

(4) Ispahan, population 100,000 ; a former capital 
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Sect. XXXI. ARABIA. 

508. EXTENT. Arabia is as large as all Europe exclusive 
of Russia and Scandinavia, but contains less people than 
Belgium. 

500. BOUNDARIES; Arabia is bounded on the West by 
the Isthmus of Suez, the Gulf of Suez, and the Red Sea ; on 
the South by the Indian Ocean ; on the East by the Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Lower Euphrates ; on the 
North by Asiatic Turkey, the boundary being a line not fixed 
in the Desert. 

510. STRAITS. Babel-Mandeb, leading from the Indian 
Ocean into the Red Sea : Ormnk, leading from the Indian 
Ocean into the Persian Gulf, named from Ormuz, a small 
island in the Straits. 

511. ClalMATE. Arabia is wholly within the Western 
Desert of Asia (which is in reality a portion of the Northern 
Desert of Africa). It is intensely dry and burning hot The 
higher ground is very hot in summer, though liable to frost 
in winter. 

512. MOUNTAINS AND PlaAlNS. Arabia is generally 
rocky and mountainous : at a short distance from the coast 
on all sides the country rapidly rises to the vast central 
plateau which occupies the whole interior of Arabia. The 
highest part of this plateau is near the southern sea-coast, 
where it is 6,000 feet high j from this ridge it slopes north- 
wards, the centre of Arabia, called Nejd, being about 3,000 
feet above sea level. The northern part of Arabia is lower 
and flatter, a more sandy desert. 

In the peninsula of Sinai, at the head of the Red Sea, is 
Mount Sinai, altitude 7,000 feet. 

513. RIVERS. None of any size. Most Arabian water- 
courses are dry, except occasionally after storms. 

514.. ANIMALS ANB PLANTS. The camei, horse, and 
ass are considered to attain their utmost perfection in 
Arabia. Dates also attain perfection, and form a material 
portion of the food of the people. Coffee is largely culti- 
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vated near the south coast. There is nothing approaching 
a forest in all Arabia. 

515. RACES OF MEN. The Arabians belong to the She- 
mitic branch of the Caucasian race. Their language, Arabic, 
is allied to Hebrew. Their religion is Muhammadan, 

A large portion of the Arabs are still nomadic, commonly 
known as Bedouins. 

516. DIVISIONS. Arabia has no political existence : the 
western coast is more or less under the control of the 
Turks. Elsewhere, each chief or sultan rules as far as he 
can. The principal is the Sultan of Muscat, on the south- 
east coast ; another is the Sultan of Mocha, on. the southern 
coast. 

Treating the country in natural divisions we have — 

(i) The Coast : a narrow strip on the southern coast 

called Arabia Felix produces dates and coffee ; the strip 

on the south-east coast called Muscat also produces dates ; 

the coast of the Red Sea is more barren, but has some 

population. 

(2) The high Table-land, 3,000 — 6,000 feet in the centre of 
the southern part of Arabia, an enormous tract, is almost 
totally Desert and uninhabited. 

(3) Nejd, the Centre of the country, elevated 2,000 — 
3.000 feet above the sea, contains many oases and fertile 
valleys, with some water. This is essentially Arabia, and 
contains some millions of inhabitants. 

(4^/ The Northern Desert, sandy and very hot ; nearly 
uninhabited, but much less impracticable than the southern 
high plateau, water being more frequently to be got. 

(5) Aden, a small peninsula at the southernmost point 
(with Perim, an island in the Strait of Babel-Mandeb) is an 
English possession, occupied by English soldiers, and is a 
coaling station on the overland route to India, 

517. TOVTNS. Muscat, population 60,000, a port, is the 
largest town in Arabia. 

Mecca, population 30,000, the birth-place of Mahomet. 
Medina, the burial-place of Mahomet ; a very small 
town. 
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Sect. XXXII. AFRICA. 

518. EXTENT. Africa is more than thrice the size of 
Europe. Its population is guessed to be much Jess. 

510. BOUNDARIES. Africa is bounded on the North by 
the Mediterranean ; on the West by the Atlantic ; on the 
South by the Great Southern Ocean ; on the East by the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, the Gulf of Suez and the 
Isthmus of Suez. • 

If we take the Suez Canal as the physical boundary of 
Africa, we shall make it an island with natural boundaries 
altogether ; but the Suez Canal is not exactly the eastern 
boundary of the Egyptian Government. 

5aO. ATTACHED I8IJV.NDS. (l) Madafrascar, 

(2) Manritliia, Bourbon, the Seychellea, and some smaller 
islets. 

(3) The ocean islands of St. I^elena and Aacenalon. 

(4) The islands off Cape de Verde, shortly called the 
Verdea. 

(5) The three groups of Macaronesia, viz : 

(/z) The Caaariea, {!>) Madeira, with adjoining islets, and 
(^), the Asores, or Western Isles. 

521. ClaZMATE. Africa is the most tropical of the con- 
tinents ; five-sixths of its area comes vertically under the 
sun ; and the remainder is all included within the warm- 
temperate zone. 

Africa is also dry. The whole northern half is either 
Desert or desert in character, that is to say, intensely dry. 
The southern part without the tropic is also dry, suffering 
from droughts, and sometimes desert in character. 

But the central and south-central portion of Africa from 
iQp N.L. to 15** S.L, is very different, subject to tropical 
rains. The greater portion of this area is as yet unvisited 
by any European, but it is certain that the whole of it is 
abundantly moist ; indeed, the portion immediately north of 
the equator has been inferred to consist of dense dripping 
jungle. However this may be, it is certain that the centre 
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of the southern half oT Africa contains numerous lar^e 
lakes, supplying some of the largest rivers in the world, 
and that large areas there are inundated during the rains. 

522, MOUNTAINS AND PLATEAUS. A ring of moun- 
tains runs nearly all round Africa, not far from the coast. 
In the northern half of Africa, when we have ascended 
these, we may go down again the other side to sea-level, 
or nearly so. But in Africa, south of f N.L., inside the 
ring of mountains, the country is a plateau, elevated 2,000 
feet or more above the level of the sea. Following round 
the ring of mountains we meet with : — 

(i) The Atlas range, which is 10,000 — 13,000 feet high in 
its western end, runs south of Morocco and Algiers, from 
east to west. If we cross this range from the north side we 
descend on the south side ag^in at the Sahara to the sea- 
level, and even below it. 

(2) The Kons range, of moderate elevation, parallel with 
the coast of Guinea. On 'the northern face of these again 
there is a descent to the Upper Niger. 

(3) The AJbyssliiian mountains attain an elevation of 
11,000^15,000 feet ; these highlands are reaUy the northern 
end of the great range that runs parallel with the east coast 
of Africa, and not far from the coast. They form the prin- 
cipal watershed of Africa, and their highest known point is 

(4) Kiltmanjaro, alt. 20,000 feet, in the interior of Zanzi- 
bar. This main watershed does not stop here, but continues 
(with a small break through which the Zambesi pours) to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where Table mountain (height 3,582 
feet) may be considered its extremity. 

(5) The mountains on the South-west coast may be sup- 
posed to extend from the Orange River to the Congo River, 
near the west coast. They are of much less height than 
the great watershed on the east coast, and form the edge of 
the great southern plateau of Africa, which slopes westward ; 
that is, they are stairs up to that plateau, steep towards the 
sea, not having any great descent on their eastern face. 
This range is continued north of the great gorge of the 
Congo as ..... 
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(6) The Cameroon mountains^ which have a height near 
the sea of i3,ocx) feet. This may be merely the western end 
of the northern watershed of the Congo, but nothing is known 
here. From the days of classic history a range of moun- 
tains called the Mountains of the Moon has been described 
in Central Africa as those whence the Nile springs ; and 
very possibly some mountains will be hereafter discovered in 
Central Africa to which the name of " Mountains of the 
Moon " may be applicable. 

The Sahara, or Great Desert, is the largest desert in the 
world, and intensely hot. The central portion of it is rocky 
rather than sandy, and is elevated considerably above sea- 
level ; but all round its northern edge is a low sandy burning 
tract, which is in some places below sea-level. These were 
sea at no distant period, geologically speaking, and it has 
been proposed to dig a canal through the sand and let 
the sea in again ; with the double object of ameliorating 
the climate and of admitting commerce. The eastern 
half of the Sahara contains many more springs and oases 
than the western half. In this eastern half, consequently, 
it is far more easy to travel and the population is much 
greater. 

523. RIVERS, (i) The NUe, total length hardly less 
than 2,500 miles, flows from lakes Victoria Nyanza 
and Albert Nyanza, receiving as an affluent the Blue Nile 
from Abyssinia, Below Cairo it forms a delta, falling into 
the Mediterranean, one of its arms near Alexandria. Its 
widest point is 1,100 miles from its mouth, where it receives 
its last affluent, the Atbara, for below this point it gets no 
rain (except altogether trifling showers), and loses by evapo- 
ration, percolation, and by being everywhere drawn upon 
for irrigation. 

(2) The Coxifiro, the largest river in Africa, flows from 
Lake Tanganyika (or hard by) near the great continental 
African watershed on the east, and falls into the Atlantic 
near Angola. Its volume is immense, as it drains a very 
large upland area subject to heavy tropical rain. 

(3) The Niffer, which rises not far from the Atlantic, but 

p 
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flowing at first towards the north-east has a course of nearly 
1,500 .miles before it reaches the Gulf of Guinea. 

(4) The Zambesi, which flows from Lake Nyassa (perhaps 
also from Lake N garni) eastward to the Indian Ocean. It 
bursts through the great range of mountains not far from 
the eastern coast, by the Victoria Falls, supposed to be the 
grandest waterfall in the globe. 

(5) The Senesal, which falls into the Atlantic near the 
town of Senegal. » 

(6) The Orange, which flows into the Atlantic on the 
northern frontier of Cape Colony. 

SSA. ImAXBB, (i) Tchad, the oldest known in Central 
Africa ; supposed to have no outlet, but this is very doubtful. 

(2) Victoria Nyanaa and Albert Nyaiuw, near the sources 
of the Nile. 

(3) Taacanyika, near the principal source of the Congo, 
has perhaps no outlet. 

(4) Nyassa, one of the sources of the Zambesi. 

525. COMMX7NZCATION8. Africa in general has none 
but footpaths and unimproved rivers. The principal excep- 
tions are Egypt, where there are 300 miles of railway ; the 
Cape of Good Hope, where there are a few miles of railway; 
and Algeria, where the French have made some roads. 

5ft6. RACES OF MEN. (i) The Negroes occupy Africa 
south of the Sahara, and are supposed to form two-thirds 
of the population of the entire continent Different tribes 
among them vary very greatly, both in physical characters 
and in the civilisation attained ; but no Negro race is knownr 
ever to have discovered letters, though they often learn 
reading quickly from European teachers. 

(2) The Shemitic branches of the Caucasian race occupy 
the northern part of Africa, and speak Shemitic languages. 
Of these branches the chief are — 

(a) The Berbers^ mainly on the fiarbary coast and the 
Mediterranean. 

ip) The Ardbs^ scattered throughout the northern half of 
Africa. 

{f) The Abyssinians. 
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> 
{d) The Copts, who are believed to be partially descended 

from the ancient Egyptians. 

(3) The Malayan race is supposed to be represented in the 
large island of Madagascar. 

587. REliZOXON. The Negroes are generally Fetish 
worshippers, idolaters^ or pagans. The northern population 
of Africa is largely Mukammadan, There is found in 
Abyssinia a very impure form of Christianity. 

5S8. ANZBSAiaS. Africa exceeds all other continents in its 
large animals, not merely in variety of species, but in number 
of individuals. 

(i) Pachyderms. The African elephant^ which is very 
like the Asiatic, but differs in having a more angular head 
and in his teeth. The African elephant is now not tamed, 
and is only found south of the Sahara. But the Romans 
used to tame him, and in their day he was plentiful on the 
Mediterranean shore. 

Four kinds of rhinoceros^ one of which is generally dis- 
tributed. These African rhinoceros are much like the Asiatic 
species, but have no folds in their skin. 

The hippopotamus^ found in all the rivers of Africa, and 
nowhere else in the globe. A second species of hippo- 
potamus has been discovered in Western Africa. And in 
geological ages past there lived hippopotami both in Europe 
and Western Asia. 

Several kinds of wild-boar, and also several species of 
hyraXy a small animal allied zoologically to the hog, but in 
its habits approaching the rabbit. 

(2) SolidmiKula. Two zebras and a quag^a in South Africa. 
The ass and horse flourish in North Africa, but are not 

supposed to be wild there. - 

(3) Ruminants. The camel, the ship of the desert, is gene- 
rally employed in North Africa, from Arabia to Senegal 
and the Canaries. 

Th& giraffe occurs from Nubia to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in no other continent. 

Deer are absent in Africa, but their absence is supplied 
by numerous herds of antelopes, which love dry countries, 

P 2 
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More than fifty species are known in Africa, varying in size 
from the slender gazelle of North Africa to the eland of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is over six feet high at the 
shoulder, and nearly as heavy as an ox. The large antelopes 
occur commonly in small herds of six to twelve ; but the 
sfiring-bok has been seen in South Africa in a herd estimated 
at 15,000, and many other African antelopes are seen some- 
times in vast multitudes. 

Two kinds of wild-goat occur in Abyssinia, and another 
*n the Atlas. 

The buffalo is now wild at the Cape of Good Hope. 

(4) Bdentata. The ground-pig, an animal allied to the 
ant-eaters, lives near the Cape of Good Hope. 

(5) Rodents. Hares ^ rabbits^ the guinea-pig (on the Guinea 
coast), ^^ porcupine (on the Barbary coast), rats, mole-rats y 
jerboas (or jumping-rats), dormice, squirrels, 

(6) Camivora. The lion is common throughout Africa, 
but he is much less common on the Mediterranean coast 
than in Roman times ; and he has been driven out of Cape 
Colony. 

The leopard abounds everywhere, with several kinds of 
tiger-cat^ lynx, and hycena. 

The Cape hunting-dog, the jackal, and several foxes; 
also numerous animals of the weasel tribe. 

Only one bear is known in Africa, and that only in the Atlas. 

The honey-badgers live near the Cape of Good Hope. 

(7) Znsectivora. Moles, shrews, hedgehogs, &c. 

(8) Chiroptera. Numerous bats 3x16. fox-bats, 

(9) Quadnunana. Lemurs and the aye-aye in Madagascar. 
Monkeys of very many kinds, among which are more par- 
ticularly famous the gorilla and the chimpanzee, near the 
equator, on the eastern coast ; and the dog-headed monkeys, 
the true baboons, which are all African. Most of the African 
monkeys, however, are small, the " tailed apes." 

529. PIJINTS. (i) The flora of the Sahara, of Nubia, 
Egypt, and the Mediterranean coast from Tripoli east- 
wards, is a desert flora, and very nearly identical with the 
desert flora of Western Asia. The prevalence of 
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prickly, harsh or strong-smelling plants, is a marked 
character of the wild flora, as is the prevalence of the date 
among the food-plants. Wherever water can be obtained 
the South-European cereals can generally be raised. 

On the Mediterranean coast from Tripoli westwards the 
flora is very closely allied to that of South Europe ; so that 
the country from the Atlas to the Mediterranean coast is 
reckoned as a part of the Mediterranean basin botanically. 

(2) The flora of Tropical Africa from 10^ N.L, to the tropic 
of Capricorn is allied to that of the Peninsula of India. 
Among cereal grasses, maize, sorghum^ and many millets 

, are cultivated ; also pumpkins of many kinds, yams, and the 
sweet-potato, 

(3) The flora of the Cape of Good Hope consists of a 
large number of species (about 9,000 of flowering plants), 
which as a whole are very unlike the plants of any other 
region in the world, comprising great numbers of shrubby 
and bulbous plants. Cape heaths and Cape bulbs are two of 
the favourite classes of cultivated plants with English gar- 
deners. The climate being warm-temperate, the vine and 
orange as well as wheat are readily cultivated at the Cape. 

530. DIVISIONS. Large portions of the interior of 
Africa are little or not at all known to geographers ; and the 
known portions are only imperfectly divided politically. 
Africa is hereunder divided into — 

(i) The northern coast. 

(2) Egypt and Nubia. 

(3) The Sahara. 

(4) The coasts of Senegambia and Guinea. 

(5) The south-western coast, Angola, &c. 

(6) The eastern coast, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
&c. 

(7) The interior south of Lake Tchad. 

(8) Cape Colony. 

(9) The attached islands. 
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Sect XXXIII. NORTHERN COAST OF AFRICA. 

531. EXTENT. The States Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca. 

532. BOUNDARIES^ The tract is bounded on the IV^st 
by the Atlantic ; on the Norfh by the Mediterranean ; on 
the South by the Sahara ; on the East by Egypt. 

533. MOUNTAINS. The Atlas range nins nearly parallel 
to the sea coast ; in Morocco it is io,ooo — 13,000 feet high, 
but becomes lower eastward, and dies quite away letting 
in the Sahara sands over Tripoli and Barca. 

534. PliANTS. Morocco is naturally fertile, and can 
grow rice, grapes, wheat, olives, sugar-cane, and tobacco, 
but is desolate under Moorish rule. Algiers and Tunis 
are little inferior. The coast eastwards becomes more 
barren. 

A strip of land at the southern base of the Atlas, lying 
between the mountains and the Sahara, is known as the 
" Land of Dates." The forest of date-palms is here almost 
continuous, and is abundantly productive. 

535. RACES OF MEN. The population consists of 
Berbers, Arabs, and Moors. The Moors are supposed to 
be a mixed race, but altogether of Shemitic descent 

536. DIVISIONS, (i) Morocco is under a Moorish 
Emperor. It is supposed to contain about 4,000,000 in- 
habitants. The capital is Morocco, a dilapidated town still 
containing 50,000 inhabitants. 

(2) Algiers, formerly celebrated as a piratical and kid- 
napping state, was happily taken possession of by the French 
in A.D. 1830. The population is now 3,000,000, besides 
200,000 Europeans. Algiers, the capital, contains 60,000 
inhabitants. Under the French preservation of order, cotton 
. and silk are being largely produced, and considerable mines 
of iron, copper, lead, and salt have been developed. The 
French have also sunk some successful Artesian wells in 
desert spots, to the great delight of the inhabitants. 
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(3) Tosis, the territory of ancient Carthage, is ruled by a' 
Bey nominally subordinate to the Sultan at Constantinople, 
but really an independent prince. The country contains 
2,000,000 inhabitants, and is the best ruled of the Muham- 
madan states. \ 

The ruins of Carthage are near Tunis, the capital, which 
contains 150,000 inhabitants. 

(4) Tripoli, with its dependency Barca, is under a 
Muhammadan Bey. Tripoli is called by the Arabs "The 
White Sea," being covered with sand. Barca is a plateau. 
There is a cluster of oases in the Sahara south of Tripoli, 
which are attached to Tripoli politically, and marked as 
the district Fezzan in the maps. 



Sect. XZXIV. EGYPT, with Nubia. 

537. EXTENT. The natural area of Egypt is the valley 
of the Nile, which is rarely more than eleven miles wide, 
and often not more than two. On either side of this valley 
overflowed by the Nile, the hills rise abruptly ; in a few yards 
we pass from the green fields of Egypt completely into the 
great desert of Africa. The political area of Egypt extends 
to various oases at several days' journey west of it in the 
desert. 

Near Cairo we are at the apex of the delta of the Nile, 
and below this point the narrow valley greatly widens out. 
By the aid of the fresh*water canal (adjunct to the Suez 
Canal) the region of cultivated Egypt has been extended 
nearly to Suez. 

538. RIVER. Egypt is the "Gift of the Nile;'' in 
central Egypt rain falls very seldom and then in slight quan- 
tity. The first cataract of the Nile in ascending the river is 
met with at the boundary between Egypt and Nubia. Above 
this point are several other cataracts, and the river- valley is 
still narrower than in Egypt : in many places the desert 
rocks come to the very edge of the river. But in Upper 
Nubia we arrive at a much moister climate. 
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At Khartoum, in Upper Nubia, the Blue Nile from 
Abyssinia joins the White Nile (the larger branch) which 
descends from the Lake Victoria Nyanza near the equator. 
And the Nile below this point receives on its right bank one 
large feeder, the Atbara. 

539. COMMUNICATIONS. The Nile is the great natural 
means of communication in Egypt. 

There is a railway from Alexandria to Cairo, also from 
Alexandria to Suez ; also a connecting link from Cairo to 
Suez. There are other pieces of railway from Cairo up the 
Nile, greatly shortening the time of ascending the river in 
the cold weather when the wind blows often from the south. 

The Suez Canal enables large ships (steamers of 3,500 
tons, not drawing more than twenty-foiu: feet of water) to 
pass from Port Said on the Mediterranean to Suez on the 
Red Sea. This is the route through which now a large part 
of the traffic from England to India passes, and it is still 
called the " overland route,'* in contradistinction to that 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The mails, however, and the 
fast passengers do not go through the canal. It saves three 
days to land at Alexandria and proceed thence by rail to 
Suez. 

540. RACES OF MBN. The inhabitants of Egypt are 
Arabs and Copts, with some Berbers ; they are estimated at 
4,000,000, and speak Arabic. The inhabitants of Nubia are 
8,000,000, and speak Berber. Nubia is politically subject 
to Egypt, which is ruled by an absolute Mussulman prince 
called the Khedive, who is nominally under the Sultan of 
Constantinople, but really nearly independent. 

The Khedive has got largely into debt, partly by spending 
money on the Suez canal and railways, partly by personal 
extravagance in palacies. The English Government has 
bought his interest in the Suez Canal, and there are English 
receivers in Egypt who take a large part of the revenue of 
the country. 

5^1. PIJU7TS. Egypt (and Nubia up to the fifth cataract) 
contains hardly any trees besides the date-palm. The culti- 
vated grains. are chiefly Hce^ sorghum^ wheats and millets. 
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542, TOWNS. Cairo, population 250,000, the capital. 
Near by are the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 

Alexandria, population 160,000, founded by Alexander 
the Great j a port 



Sect. XXXV. THE SAHARA. 

54d« The Sahara extends from the shore of the Atlantic 
to the Nile, north from 17 N.L. It is nearly without 
rain. The heat is so great in the sun that meat can 
sometimes be cooked by placing it on the sand, and a 
lucifer-match dropped on the ground explodes. But, owing 
to the absence of clouds, the evaporation is very rapid at 
night, so that the nights are often cold. Also portions of 
the Sahara are as much as 3,000 — ^4,000 feet above the sea ; , 
in these rain occurs and water is generally attainable. 
The country of Tibesti, north of Lake Tchad, is said to be 
tolerably well watered. 

The inhabitants are Berbers and Arabs. The trade is 
carried on by caravans »of Arab merchants, who cross the 
desert, from oasis to oasis, by camels in caravans. These 
Arab traders deal very generally in slaves, thus rendering 
the country unsettled and dangerous to travel in. Many 
of the southern Sahara nations are in a most barbarous 
state, given to bloody superstitions ; and in some canni- 
balism largely obtains. The eastern portion of the Sahara 
towards Egypt is generally in a better condition than the 
west and south. 



Sect. XXXVI. SENEGAMBIA AND GUINEA. 



This coast may be taken to extend from 
the river Senegal to the island of Fernando Po, and the 
basin of the Niger may be supposed connected with it. 
545. CliZMATS. The climate on this coast is moist and 
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malarious ; it is the climate of tropical Africa, not of the 
Sahara. 

546. MOtTNTAiNS. The watershed runs not far from 
the coast, and nearly parallel with it, separating the head- 
waters of the Senegal and Gambia from those of the Niger. 
The southern portion of the watershed is much the higher, 
called the Mountains of Konar. The Cameroons, reaching 
13,000 feet opposite Fernando Po, may be viewed as a con- 
tinuation of this range, through which the Niger bursts. 

547. RIVERS. The Nlirer : at its northernmost point not 
far from the Sahara is Timbuctoo, a large Negro village. Its 
delta is very unhealthy. 

The Senegal and Gambia flow parallel to each other 
directly to the west coast ; and the district Senegambia 
obtains its name by fusing the two words. 

548. DZVZSZONS. The whole of this coast is traded with 
by Europeans, one chief article of export being the "palm- 
oil,'* the kind of butter so largely used for greasing railway 
axles, and as the foundation of soap, which is the product 
of a Guinea palm. The French have a station at Senegal ; 
the English have stations at Bathurst on the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Cape Coast Castle, and several other places. But 
the best trading stations are Bonny and Brass, where there is 
no magistrate, and the English trader from his ship in the 
river lands armed to the teeth to " transact " with the natives. 

(2) Zdberia is a state of liberated native slaves from 
America ; but many African negroes have placed themselves 
also under the protection of this state. Liberia was founded 
in 1848, and possesses already 720,000 inhabitants, of whom 
19,000 are negroes from America, many of them well- 
educated men. 

(3) The native Negro States of the interior are celebrated 
chiefly for the atrocities their Chiefs perpetrate. At the 
celebrations of the customs of Dahomey, a sufficient number 
of innocent individuals is slaughtered that the king may sit 
in a boat that floats in their blood. Ashantee is little 
better. The negroes hereabout are typical negroes, shining 
black with very woolly hair. 
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Sect XXXVIL ANGOLA, Ac. 

549. Angola, with Loango on the north, Benguela on the 
south, is claimed by the Portuguese, who have a few trading 
stations on the coast, with very small European populations, 
and still fewer and smaller posts pushed a few miles up the 
country along the principal routes. The Portuguese have 
been here since the discovery of the coast at the close of the 
fifteenth century; but their empire has been declining for 
the last 250 years, and it is said there are scarcely a thousand 
Portuguese now on the whole coast. These states largely 
supplied slaves for transport to America, and the Portuguese 
carried on this African slave trade longer than any other 
nation. These countries are in a miserable condition, trade 
in slaves still continuing in the interior. 

The principal ascent from the coast to the interior plateau 
is (along the whole extent of this coast) not far inland. The 
Conffo descends this slope by a cataract in a gorge which 
has prevented all boats ascending the river. This configu- 
ration of the country has largely contributed to keep the 
geography of the interior of equatorial Africa in darkness. 



Sect. XXXVIIL ABYSSINIA, ZANZIBAR, 

MOZAMBIQUE. 

550. The eastern coast of equatorial Africa greatly re- 
sembles the western, being moist, hot, and unhealthy ; and 
having a range of mountains parallel with the coast, and 
at no great distance from it. This western range, however, 
is at (or near) the principal watershed of Africa, and attains 
the snow-line in the interior of Zanzibar ; and is therefore 
probably not less than 20,000 feet above the sea. 

Abyssinia is a country at a high level, much of it above 
5,000 feet, and very precipitous in character, but healthy and 
fruitful. Since the English defeated and slew Emperor 
Theodore there has existed no Abyssinian empire. 
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Zansibar is ruled by a Muhammadan Arab Sultan. Along 
this coast the Arabs rule the Negroes, while in the interior 
warlike races from Abyssinia (supposed partly at least of 
Shemitic descent) prevail over the Negroes. 

Mosambique is a Portuguese settlement, of which the 
history and present state are nearly the same as of Angola. 



Sect. XXXIX. THE SOUTH CENTRE OF AFRICA. 

551. This area is supposed to include the whole of the 
great interior basin of Africa, from the tropic of Capricorn 
to Dake Tchad. Nothing whatever was known concerning 
this region forty years ago. Since that date numerous 
explorers have travelled within the area, among whom stand 
pre-eminent Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley. 

The Nile drains the northern part of the region, the Congo 
the centre, the Zambesi the south. Not only have the great 
lakes of Victoria Nyanza, Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, and 
Nyassa been found, but it appears that in this equatorial moist 
region of Africa large tracts of country are flooded in the 
rainy season ; and it is believed that at this season the head- 
waters of the Zambesi and Congo communicate. The whole 
of this area, which is treated here so shortly, is, so far as 
known, fertile, not unhealthy for a tropical country, and 
capable of producing the most valued fruits and com and 
of supporting a large population. The north-west portion, 
/>. the country immediately south from Lake Tchad, is 
still quite unknown. 

The inhabitants are Negroes ; they are allied to the 
Kaffirs and Hottentots, and speak a class of languages called 
the Bantu, which differs materially from the Negro languages 
of the Niger : these Bantus are a better kind of people than 
the Niger Negroes : but they have been demoralized by the 
Portuguese slave traders from Angola and Mozambique, and 
by Arab slave traders from the north-east. Wherever the 
slave trade has penetrated, it has destroyed all other trade. 
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has introduced war and cruelty, has entirely loosened the 
fabric of society, and rendered the population miserable. 

The first penetration of these African dark places was by 
Dr. Livingstone, who, 1852 — 56, surveyed the Zambesi and 
discovered the Victoria Falls. Lieut. Speke discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza in 1862, and has been followed by several 
others. Mr. Stanley has followed the Congo from near Lake 
Tanganyika to its mouth in 1877. 



Sect. XL. CAPE COLONY. ' 

552. EXTENT. The political boundary of Cape Colony 
is the Orange River on the North; the Kei River on the 
East; the Sea on the South and West, 

Natal is a much smaller colony, extending from the east 
coast back to the Drakenberg range. 

Griqualand West is a district on the Upper. Orange Rivers. 

The Transvaal lies west of- the Drakenberg, north of 
Griqualand^ on the Upper Orange and the Limpopo. These 
four states constitute the present British Colony; with 
Basuto-land, a small tract on the west of the Drakenberg, 
taken under British protection. They constitute an area 
considerably exceeding France. But a large part of it lying 
on the Lower Orange (on its left bank) is quite unoccupied. 

On the other hand, several other territories are mixed up 
with the Cape Colonies. Such are (i) Kaffraria, which lies 
on the east coast between Natal and Cape Colony ; (2) 
Zulu-land, which lies on the east coast immediately north of 
Natal. 

553. CZilMATS. Cape Colony possesses a very fine and 
healthy climate, warm-temperate, but dry. The western and 
northern parts of Cape Colony itself suffer from drought ; 
but the climate of Natal is nearly " perfect.*' 

554. MOUNTAINS AND PLATEAUS. The range of 
mountains which runs parallel and near the east coast from 
Cape Town to the tropic of Capricorn is part of the main 
watershed of Africa. This range is in many places 5,000 
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feet high, its highest point attaining 10,250 feet It has its 
steep face to the east. On the west it is backed by a plateau 
3,500 feet above sea-level, which slopes gradually westward 
till near the sea coast, where the steep descent westward 
takes place. 

Table Mountain, close to Table »Bay, is 3,582 feet high, 
with a fiat summit, a prominent object to all ships visiting 
Cape Town. 

555. RIVBR. The Oranire, which follows the general 
slope of the country westwards. The lower basin of the 
Orange is veiy dry, and large tracts are deserts. The 
Orange descends from the plateau to the west lowland, by 
high falls, and is of little use for navigation. 

556. COMMUNICATIONS. Two short railways have 
been opened close to Cape Town. The ordinary way of 
travelling in the colony is in a heavy wagon drawn by 
numerous bullocks, through the bush^ the streams, and all 
other obstacles. 

557. RACBS OF MEN. There are two main Negro 
races met with, viz. (i) the Kaffirs, who are superior 
Negroes, dark-brown in colour, moderately intelligent ; and 
(2) the Hottentots, who are very inferior Negroes, shorter in 
stature, and dirty. The Zulus are a tribe of Kaffirs. The 
Bushmen are some of the lowest Negroes known. 

558. HISTORIC SKETCH. The Dutch planted a colony 
at Cape Town in 1650. The English captured the colony 
in 1795, restored it at the peace of 1803 ; captured it 
again in 1806, and have kept it ever since. 

While in Dutch hands, the settlers were mainly Dutch ; 
and from these are descended the Dutch boers or colonist 
farmers, who form a large part of the European population 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Since the English have held 
the colony the immigrants into it have been mainly English, 
partly Germans. The colony has been one of the least; 
progressive of all English colonies. The boers have never 
approved the policy of the English Government : the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal were States formed by boers 
leaving the English territory in order to obtain independence 
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in the bush. Natal^ which is mainly an English colony, and 
possesses a superior climate, has progressed more rapidly' 
than Cape Colony. 

Griqualand West, the Transvaal, and the Basutos have 
only lately been taken charge of by the English Government. 

550. TGVntB. Cape Town, population 25,000, is the 
largest town, and bears still a resemblance to the towns of 
Holland. 

Onhaxa'u Town is the principal town in the west of the 
colony, with a population of 5,000; it is about 600 miles 
from Cape Town. 

Pieter-Maritsbnrff, the capital of Natal, contains 3,500 
inhabitants, and is about 400 miles from Graham's Town. 



Sect. XLL THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

560. Madavasear is more than twice as large as Britain ; 
but the population is supposed less than that of Ireland, 
viz., about 5,000,000 souls. The climate of the lower region 
of the island is moist, tropical, and unhealthy ; but there are 
extensive elevated temperate healthy districts in the interior 
of the island, where the central range of mountains which 
runs the whole length of the island attains 10,000 feet 
altitude. 

The ruling nation of the island, the Hovas, are supposed 
to have affinity with the Malays ; the other more numerous 
tribes being Negro. 

Madagascar contains many curious animals and plants 
that are found nowhere else in the world (such as the aye-aye 
and lemurs) ; but its fauna and flora are most nearly allied 
to those of the nearest part of the African coast Mada- 
gascar is known to contain gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
and coal. 

Madagascar has always been governed from within ; no 
European nation having ever conquered the island or made 
any considerable settlement on it. The Government of the 
Hovas is a monarchy. 
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English Missionaries first established themselves in the 
island in 1820. Subsequently Queen Ranavolana expelled 
them and persecuted the converts ; since her death the 
island is again open, and there are now 5,000 native Chris- 
tians. 

561. Boorbon, Mauritius, and several smaller islands, 
constitute the Mascarene group of islands. 

Bourbon is a sugar island belonging to France ; it con- 
tains an active volcano. 

Mauritius^ colonised by the French, was captured by the 
English and retained by them at the peace of 18 14. It pro- 
duces sugar, also coffee and cotton. The island is small, 
but has a population exceeding 300,000 nearly all black. 
The whites mostly speak French. Coolies from Bengal are 
largely imported to work the sugar plantations. 

562. St. Helena and Adcension are mid-ocean and small, 
and are occupied by England as stations where ships can 
get supplies. The population of St. Helena is about 5,ocio, 
and that of Ascension about 500. 

563. The islands off Cape St. Verde, called shortly The 
Verdes, are very hot, and suffer from drought. They 
belong to Portugal, and are a coaling station for steamships. 

564. The three Macaronesian groups (their ancient Greek 
naime—The "Isles of the Blessed") were so named from 
their delightful climate and excellent fruits. They are all 
the summits of volcanoes that rise from the deep bed of the 
Atlantic so high that their tops are out of water ; and their 
soil is very fertile, as is usually the case with disintegrated 
volcanic rocks. 

(a) The Canaries are generally reckoned seven islands, of 
which Great Canary is the chief. Teneriffe is celebrated for 
its Peak, a volcanic cone 12,240 feet high. Ferro is the 
island through which the prime meridian of geographers 
(other than the English) passes. 

The Canaries are an integral part of Spain, as Wight is of 
England, and are inhabited by pure Spaniards. They are 
deficient in springs of water. They export wine, cochineal, 
and Spanish onions. 
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{b) Madeira (which has several islets attached to it) is 
better watered than the Canaries. It belongs to the Portu- 
guese, and the inhabitants are in the main Portuguese. It 
exports wine. 

(c) The Asores, or Western Islands, are cooler, windier, 
and wetter than the two former groups. They belong to 
Portugal. They produce in large quantity the finest oranges, 
which are largely exported. In England the best oranges 
are sold as '^ St. Michael's " oranges, St. Michael being the 
largest island among the Azores. 



Sect. XLII. AUSTRALIA. 

565. EXTBNT. Australia is about three-fourths the area 
of Europe, but is larger than that portion of Europe which 
has a mild enough climate to grow corn. 

566. ATTAOKBD ZSliAND. Tasmania, or Van Diemen*s 
Land, is attached to Australia as Ceylon to India. New 
Guinea, and many other smaller islands of the Malay archi- 
pelago, belong to the Australian region of animals and 
plants. 

567. CIiZMATXL About one-third of Australia lies within 
the tropics, and the remainder is warm-temperate. 

In tropical Australia the climate is hot and moist, much 
resembling that of India. There is a regular season of rains, 
which follows the hot season of November and December. 

The southern coast of Australia is well into the temperate 
zone, and open to the prevailing south-west breeze from the 
ocean. It thus gets rain in the cold season (June to August). 

In the vast intermediate area of Australia the rain is 
insufficient and very irregular, so that particular districts 
may remain two or three years with scarcely any. A district 
thus suffering becomes a desert; and there are also con- 
siderable permanent deserts in Australia. The heat of the 
sun in these Australian deserts is fully as great as in the 
Sahara ; and throughout even South Australia the heat of 
the sun in summer is extreme, and hot winds occur. But 

Q 
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the climate of South Australia is on the whole one of the 
finest in the world ; the sky is clear, the air generally very 
dry, and even in winter there is little frost. The country is 
found eminently healthy for Englishmen, and suitable for all 
domestic animals that have been imported. 

568. MOUNTAINS AND PLAlNlSI. Australia differs 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, in having no great central 
body of elevated land. A broad band running through the 
middle of it, from the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north to 
the Great Australian Bight of the south coast, and com- 
prising the greater part of its entire area, is but little raised 
above the sea, though isolated hills on it attain 2,000 feet. 

The principal range of mountains in Australia runs from 
Cape York in the north to Bass Strait in the south, and 
is sometimes called the Australian Alps. It runs near the 
eastern coast through its entire length, and forms a con- 
tinuous watershed, so that no considerable river falls into the 
sea from the eastern coast of Australia. The most elevated 
part of it is the southern, where the highest points do not 
exceed 7,500 feet. 

In West Australia there are also mountain ranges running 
parallel with or near to the coast, but they in general do not 
exceed 1,000 — 2,000 feet in height, though particular points 
attain 5,000 feet. 

There is a line of extinct volcanoes near the south coast 
in Victoria and South Australia. 

Australia is on the whole a continent of extensive gently 
sloping plains, in some places grassy, and well adapted for 
grazing, but in many other places desert or producing only 
scrub. ♦ 

569. RIVSRS. The only river of any size in Australia is 
the Murray, which, collecting the water from the west side of 
the Australian Alps, falls into the sea near Adelaide. 

The Swaa river, on the west coast, gives its name to the 
government of West Australia, which was formerly called 
the Swan River Settlement. 

Manyof the Australian rivers dry up in seasons of drought, 
while on the occasion of heavy rains they overflow and form 
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large lakes, which again gradually dry up. Other Australian 
rivers seem to lose themselves in lagoons in the interior and 
never to reach the sea. 

570. OOMMUNIOATIONS. Australia has many fine 
natural harbours : such are Port Jackson^ the port of Sidney; 
Port Philip^ the harbour of Melbourne and Geelong ; Port 
Adeledde^ St, Georges Sound; and Moreton Bay, 

There are good roads in all the populous settlements, and 
fifteen hundred miles of railway have been opened near the 
several capital towns. 

571. RAOBS OP MSN. The indigenous Australian race 
is very low in physique, intelligence, and capacity for civili- 
zation. The Australian natives are much inferior to the 
Papuans and other branches of the race. Australia was 
very thinly peopled when visited a hundred years ago by 
the earlier navigators, and the Australians disappear before 
the European immigrant. They have utterly disappeared 
in Tasmania, and in Australia it is believed that not more 
than 60,000 of them remain, mostly in the north-west of 
the continent, where there is no European population. The 
whites in Australia are more than 2,000,000, mostly English. 

572. RBUGION AND IiANGUAGB. The language of 
the white population is English, their religion Christianity. 
The religion of the blacks is Fetishism or none. The 
Christians belong mainly either to the Church of England 
or to various Protestant sects. 

573. ' HISTORIC SKBTCH. The existence of a great 
mass of land south of the Malay archipelago was dis- 
covered in A.D. 1606 by the Dutch, who gave it first the 
name of Terra Australis, iJ, the South Land, but afterwards 
called it New Holland. Not much was done, even in sur- 
veying the coast, till Captain Cook visited it in a.d. 1768. 
The first convicts were sent in A.D. 1787 to Botany Bay 
near Sydney, so named by Captain Cook because the 
naturalists attached to his ship landed and made good 
collections of novel wild plants there, Australia remained 
thus a convict settlement till a.d. 1830, when English 
settlers, attracted by the excellent pastures, began to colonize 

Q 2 
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Australia as sheep farmers. As tbeir numbers increased, 
the transported criminals were found troublesome. Since 
A.D. 1840 no convicts have been sent to Botany Bay j and 
for many years past transportation to Australia has been 
altogether abandoned. 

The Australian Colonies then commenced to grow very 
rapidly in wealth and population, by their flock-keepiHg and 
agriculture ; and their growth was further stimulated in A.D. 
1 85 1 by the discovery of gold in large quantities. 

574. ANIMALS. All the Mammalia of Australia, except 
rats and bats, are quite unlike aiiy animals in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa. They nearly all belong to the order of Mar- 
supials, i.e. pouched animals, so called because the young 
are born in a very helpless condition, and their mother has 
a kind of pouch or pocket in which she can carry them 
about till they are able to run alone. The best known of 
the Marsupials are the kangaroos^ of which there are many 
species, some attaining more than seven feet in length ; 
and the young of this great animal is only an inch long 
when born, and remains about eight months afterwards in 
the pouch. 

In Australia, though there are fierce carnivorous animals 
as well as harmless vegetable feeders like the kangaroo, 
nearly all the animals are pouched. Thus Australia pos- 
sesses a pouched hycena^ a pouched rat, and a pouched 
bear; at least the general aspect of these three animals 
approaches that of a hyaena, rat, and bear, but they are 
all " Marsupial," and structurally more allied to kangaroos. 

The commonest Australian animals are the phalangers, 
called by the English colonists, "opossums," which' they 
very nearly are. The true opossums are natives of America, 
and are Marsupials, the only Marsupials now known out 
of Australia. But in past geological ages^ Marsupials were 
widely spread over the globe. 

One of the strangest of Australian animals 'is the ornitho- 
rhynchus, an animal that has the form pretty much of an 
' otter, the feet webbed, and a bill like a duck. 

Taken as a whole Australia is very poor in Mammalia, 
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both as to variety and numbers, and is a great contrast to 
south-east Asia and Africa in this respect. 

575. PliANTS. The vegetation of tropical Australia, as 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria, is in several respects tropical. 
We find palms , bananas^ and bamboos. In temperate Aus- 
tralia we find pineSj and some other trees reminding us of 
Europe, but as a whole the Australian vegetation is as pecu- 
liar as its fauna. It abounds in trees and shrubs with pale 
olive foliage. The gum-trees and acacias are prevalent fea- 
tures of the dry forests. Few of the native trees bear any 
useful fruit. We are told commonly that in the Australian 
cherry the stone grows outside the fruit ; this only means 
that the Australian fruit which the English settlers are 
pleased to call a cherry is really totally uniike a cherry. 
The Australian flora contains several orders of plants found 
nowhere else on the globe ; and also is somewhat allied to 
the peculiar flora of the Cape of Good Hope. But in past 
geological ages these pecuUar plants, like the Marsupials^ 
were widely spread over the globe. 

The valuable plants introduced into Australia thrive ad- 
mirably, and it is upon these that the colonists rely wholly 
for food. Wheats maize^ potatoes^ all kinds of grasses and 
clovers^ grapes^ oranges^ peaches^ and most fruits, succeed in 
extratropical Australia. In Queensland, rice^ cotton^ tobacco^ 
and the sugar-cafte are raised with small trouble. 

576. MiNERAliS. Gold was first discovered in 1851 in 
New South Wales, soon after in Victoria, and subsequently 
in South Australia, in Queensland, and in West Australia : 
in localities 2,000 miles apart, and in such quantities that in 
the first ten years gold to the amount of 100,000,000/. was 
obtained. Nor has the produce of gold greatly fallen off up 
to the present time. The richest gold-mines are in Victoria 
and South Australia. 

Copper has also been discovered in Victoria and South 
Australia. The mines are so rich that it has become (within 
the last few years) unprofitable to work the deep copper 
mines of Cornwall. 

Lead has been discovered both in South Australia and 
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West Australia. Coal has been found in many places. Salt 
is obtained in large quantity from the edges of the brackish 
lagoons when they dry up. 

577. PIVI8ION4S. Australia is divided into six separate 
States, each of which is administered by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the Queen, and a Parliament elected in the 
colony. The names of these States are :— 



StAt«. 


Capital. 


Area in Square 
Miles. 


Population (EngUsh) 
iu 1873. 


New South Wales 
West Australia . , 
Victoria , •. • • 
South Australi4 
Queensland . . . 
Tasmania, . . , 


Sydney 

Perth 

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Hobart Town 


3«3.4«7 
978,000 

8'<,i98 
760,000 
678,600 

25,215 


S03.981 
24.785 
731.528 
185,626 
120,104 
101,785 



(i) New Soutli Wales is the oldest colony. The high 
lands on the western side of the Blue Mountains afford 
excellent pasturage. Wool is largely exported. Coal the 
chief mineral product Sydney contains icx),ooo inhabit- 
ants. 

(2) West Australia, one of the oldest colonies, for many 
years advanced more slowly than the others where gold was 
earlier discovered. Only a very small area on the Swan 
River, near Perthy is inhabited ; the greater portion of its 
enormous area is altogether unexplored. On Swan River 
black swans were first met with. West Australia is less 
subject to droughts and to hot winds than Victoria or New 
South Wales, and contains admirable pastures. 

(3) Victoria has wholly sprung up since A.D. 1837. MeU 
bourne contains nearly 200,000 inhabitants, and is called the 
" Queen of the South," for no city in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere can vie with it. Victoria has been a large gold 
exporting colony. 

(4) Soutb Australia appears on the maps to possess a 
territory extending to the northern coast, but the northern 
half of this has really nothing to do with South Australia, 
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and is now considered a " Territory/' ue, a State in the process 
of formation, and is called North Australia, Only a few 
explorers, at great risk and with great hardships, have suc- 
ceeded in crossing Australia from north to south, and several 
have lost their lives in the attempt. 

The population is almost wholly in the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide, which town contains 20,000 inhabitants. South 
Australia has largely exported gold, but is also productive 
in wheat and coal : the colonists possess immense flocks. 

(5) Queensland was only established as a separate Colony 
in 1859, but its progress has been rapid. It is the only 
tropical country where the English as yet have been able to 
live as colonists. The great Australian mountain range, 
called Blue Mountains near Sydney, sinks northwards, and 
spreads out into elevated grassy plains, where the English 
colonists can tend sheep, though within the tropics. The 
lowlands of Queensland will grow coffee, cotton, and other 
sub-tropical plants ; and on the Gulf of Carpentaria the 
sago-palm. 

(6) Tasmania has of late years progressed more slowly : 
the emigrants being attracted to the gold colonies of Vic- 
toria and South Australia in preference. It exports wool and 
is known to be rich in coal and iron. The capital, Hobart- 
Town, contains 20,000 inhabitants. The climate is sensibly 
cooler even than that of the south coast of Australia, but 
hot winds from the Australian continent sometimes reach it. 



Sect XLIIL NEW ZEALAND. 

578. BXTBNT. New Zealand consists of two islands 
called respectively the North Island and the South Island, 
which together are larger than Britain. Several small islands 
are attached. 

579. OIiIMATE. New Zealand is near the Antipodes, less 
far from the equator than England, and has an insular 
climate resembling a good deal that of England, but warmer. 
The South Island is a little warmer than England, the North 
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Island a good deal warmer. New Zealand has a moist and 
windy climate, without any extreme cold in winter. 

580. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. New Zealand is much 
more mountainous than Britain ; the Southern Alps, near 
the west coast of South Island, attain 13,200 feet in height. 
There are also numerous volcanic cones of great height : 
Mount Edsecomby in the south-west of North Island, attains 
9,630 feet ; several other cones are nearly as high, and the 
active volcano of Tonrarivo is 6,200 feet high. 

Though the scenery is varied by such fine mountains, it is 
yet estimated that two-thirds of' the area of New Zealand 
is fit either for agriculture or pasture. 

581. RACES OF MEN. When Captstin Cook visited New 
Zealand in 1769 the islands were inhabited by the Maori race» 
a Malay people, then estimated to be 200,000 m number 
In i86r they were found to^be 55,276. At the census of 
1873 there were found 280,000 English and 35,oco Maori. 

The Maori race are tall, intelligent, and superior examples 
of the Malay race, but fierce, and not free from cannibalism. 
Their extinction seems rapidly approaching. If a solitary 
New Zealander ever sketches the ruins of St. Paul's from 
a broken arch of London Bridge, he will be a Teuton of the 
branch Angle. 

•8fl. ANiMAliS AND PliANTS. The fauna and flora of 
New Zealand are allied to those of the nearest continent, 
Australia. Like Australia, New Zealand is very poor in 
quadrupeds. But it contained, till late years, gigantic birds 
with such imperfect wings that they could not fiy. Bones of 
these, representing birds nearly fourteen feet high, have been 
found. 

In New Zealand most of the plants and animals valuable 
to man that have been introduced by the colonists have suc- 
ceeded well, as in Australia. 

583. MINERALS. New Zealand, again like Australia, is 
very rich in minerals, and generally in the same minerals as 
Australia. Gold has been found in many places ; coal is 
abundant ; the mines of copper are extremely rich. 

584. HISTORIC SKETCH. The colony of New Zealand 
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dates only from 1840. The Maori race has been nearly 
expelled from the South Island. The government (as in the 
Australian States) consists of a Governor appointed from 
England, and a Parliament elected in the colony. The 
Governor is obliged to employ as Ministers such men as can 
command a Parliamentary majority. 

The chief town of New Zealand is Auckland, population 
hardly 10,000 ; the colonists are chiefly occupied in agricul- 
ture and sheep-farming. 



Sect. XLIV. POLYNESIA. 

585. The term Polynesia includes the tropical islets of 
the Pacific Ocean. They are all very small, the area of the 
whole being perhaps 60,000 square miles, that is, somewhat 
less than Britain ; and the whole population perhaps 500,000, 
that is, less than that of many an English county. 

The climate of these Pacific Islands is magnificent — that 
which has been designated Oceanic Equatorial ; they never 
suffer firom cold, while the tropical heat is so tempered by 
the vast expanse of water and sea-breezes that it is neither 
disagreeable nor unhealthy to an Englishman. 

The islands may be thrown mostly into two classes, viz. 
(i) the Volcanic Islands, which have either volcanoes active 
on them, or volcanic rocks ; these islands are often moun- 
tainous : and (2) the Coral Islands, which are elevated little 
above the sea, having been built up by coral while the bed 
of the ocean stowly subsided. 

The inhabitants are of the Malayan race, except in the 
case of a few islands near Papua, which ai'e inhabited by men 
of the Papuan or Australian race. 

These islands, when discovered, were almost without indi- 
genous quadrupeds (and without snakes), but the dog, pig, 
and rat are introduced. The natural main support of 
human life in them is the bread fruit ; it is said that three 
bread-fruit trees per head are enough to support a human 
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population. Other plants cultivated are the yam, banana, 
sweet potato, and New Zealand taro. 

The population of Polynesia (as of Australia and New 
Zealand) has decreased regularly and vastly since its dis- 
covery by Europeans. Even where the indigenous popula- 
tion has not been ill-treated by the European visitor, rum 
and the small-pox are communicated. Moreover, many 
complaints, petty among Europeans, spread in a fatal form 
among these fresh nations. 

The following are a few of the islands comprised in Poly- 
nesia : — 

(i) The laadronea belong to Spain. Their population is 
now 6,000, but is said to have been 100,000 when the 
Spaniards first went there. 

(2) The Piji, or Viti Islands, have been annexed by Eng- 
land in 1874. Till lately cannibalism was practised here. 
Henceforth cotton is to be grown. 

(3) The Friendly Islands, so-named by Cook out of com- 
pliment to the character of the natives, who are reckoned 
the flower of Polynesians. 

(4) The Society Islands, of which the chief is Otaheite 
or Tahiti, annexed by the French. 

(5) The Marquesas, a cannibal group ; the French have 
got a station here. 

(6) The Sandwich Islands, of which the chief is Owhyhee. 
Honolulu the chief town, population 10,000, is the port of 
the Pacific, and was the see of an English bishop. The 
government is European in form. The islands are volcanic ; 
Mouna Loa, alt. 13,750 feet, is an active volcano. 



Ssct. XLV. NORTH AMERICA. 

586. ZSXTSNT. The area of North America is more than 
double that of Europe : the population less than that of 
England and France together. 

587. BOUNDARIES. On the North the Arctic Ocean or 
channels connected with it : on the East the Atlantic : on 
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the South the Gulf of Mexico and the Isthmns of Panama ; 
on the West the Pacific. 

588. ATTAOHEP ISIiANPS. (l) Greenland and a 
number of other cold valueless islands in the Arctic Ocean : 
the boundaries of most are unknown : it is not easy to say 
where the land covered with glaciers ends and the frozen 
ocean begins. 

(2) Newfoundland, 

(3) The Wept India lalands^ of which Cubay Hayti^ 
Jamaica are the chief. 

(4) Vancouirer'9 Island. 

580. GULFS. (I) Baffin's Bay, Hndaon's Bay. 

(2) The Gulf of St. lAwrence. 

(3) The Gulf of Mexico, and Oartbbeaii Sea. 

(4) The Gulf of QaUfornIa, 

590. PENZNSUIiAS. (l) lAbrador, <2) Nova Scotia, 
(3) Florida, (4} Yucatan, (5) Oajifomla. 

591. 9TRAXTS. (i) DaTtv Straits, leading into Baffin's 
Bay. 

(2) Hndvon'p Straits, leading into Hudson's Bay. 

(3) Yucatan channel, connecting the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Carribbean Sea. 

(4) BelirinK'9 Straits^ connecting the Arctic Ocean with 
the Pacific, 

592. OLZMATE. Nearly half the whole area of America 
is outside the wheat-bearing zone, Le, it is either Arctic or 
what we have called Sub- Arctic, The east side of America 
is (as in the Old World in the north temperate . zone) colder 
than the west side : and on this eastern side wheat is hardly 
cultivated north of 48° N.L. 

A very sjnall area of North America is within the tropics : 
and here up to 2,000 feet altitude we find a humid, hot 
climate, producing a jungly vegetation, and very malarious 
to man. 

The west coast of America, from Vancouver's Island to 
Mexico, is a very fine and healthy climate. The whole of 
the vast region of the United States lies in the best region 
of the temperate sone, and is favourable to wheat and maize. 
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•93. MOUNTAINS AND PXJkTBAUS. (l) Th6 Rocky 

mountains run parallel with the west coast of North America 
and at no great distance from it the whole length of thp con- 
tinent, and the chain must be considered to extend (though 
under other names) to the Isthmus of Panama, where it 
finally sinks down nearly to sea-level. 

(2) The Aiieflrkaay mountains run parallel with the east 
coast and not far from it in the United States. 

The whole centre of the continent, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, and from the AUeghanies to the 
Rocky Mountains, is one vast plain ; very little broken in 
upon, even by local mountain ranges. It lies at small eleva- 
tion above the sea, quite unlike the central parts of the Old 
World continents. In journeying directly from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the headwaters of the Mississippi, and thence 
straight on to near the Arctic Ocean, a traveller would not 
have to cross any mountain range : he would see no lofty hill. 

Volcanoes are numerous in Mexico, and some have been 
active in modern times. On the north-west coast of America 
Mount St. BUas is an active volcano, attaining 17,860 feet 
altitude, and there are other cones near it. This volcanic 
area is considered a prolongation of the Japan vobanic 
line. 

(3) The Cascade Ranvea is the name given to one of the 
many ranges that run parallel to the Rocky Mountains, and 
between them and the Pacific Ocean. The highest points 
of the Rocky Mountains are 16,000 feet high, but the general 
height of the range is hardly above 8,000, while many ranges 
between it and the Pacific exceed this elevation. But the 
Rocky Mountains are the true watershed that separates the 
waters that flow into the Atlantic from those that flow into 
the Pacific. 

(4) The Salt lAko plateau lies between the Rocky Moun. 
tains and the Pacific, and is a region of internal drainage. 
Salt Lake is 4,210 feet above the sea. Hence we can draw 
hereabouts two lines of watershed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, one passing *east and one west of Salt Lake ; or, more 
strictly, the line of watershed from north to south is no longer 
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a line here^ but spreads out so as to cover the whole of the 
Salt Lake basin. 

(5) The Mezicaa plateau is 7,000 feet above the sea-level 
on the east side of the main watershed. 

West from the Rocky Mountains there is a considerable 
area of elevated land, where the rivers flow in narrow 
gullies 2,000 — 5,000 feet deep. The descent from the Ciascade 
Ranges to the Pacific is rapid. East from the Rocky Moun- 
tains the descent is at first rapid, afterwards more slow, till 
the great plain of the Mississippi is reached. 

594. RIVBR8. (i) The Miaslsaippi, with its two great 
affluents, the Ohio on its left bank, the Missouri on its right. 
Measuring its course from the headwaters of the Missouri to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the length exceeds 4,200 miles, 
and it is the longest river in the world. River steamers 
can ascend this main stream for more than 2,000 miles, and 
the whole Mississippi system has been calculated to possess 
more than 30,000 miles of river adapted for navigation. 

(2) The 8t. Iiawreiice, more than 2,000 miles long, drains 
the great lakes, and flows by Quebec. Its navigation is 
impeded by waterfalls, and by its mouth being frozen up 
more than three months in the year. 

(3) The Rio del Norte, more than 1,800 miles long, runs 
through a country at present imperfectly civilized, but will 
become a very important river. 

(4) The Colorado, the chief river of California. 

(5) The Ooltunbia, the chief river of Oregon. 

595. LAKES, (i) Superior, and the four other lakes of 
the St. Lawrence, viz. Michiaraa, Huron, Erie, Ontario. 
Superior contains 32,000 square miles, i,e, is the size of 
Ireland, and has been reckoned the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. 

Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie are all nearly the 
same level, viz. about 560 feet above the sea ; and Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron are all nearly 1,500 feet deep, so that 
their bottoms are below sea-level by 400 feet. Between Erie 
and Ontario are the falls of Niagara, reckoned the largest 
waterfall in the world before the Victoria Falls were 
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discovered. The St. Lawrence is divided into two channels 
by an island at Niagara. The Horse-Shoe fall, on the Cana- 
dian side, is 600 yards wide, and 154 feet high ; the fall 
on the American side, 350 yards wide, and 163 feet high. 

(2) \inanipevy and numer(}us other lakes, in the Sub- Arctic 
region of America. These lakes have low shores, and 
are altogether of the same class as the northern lakes of 
Europe (Ladoga, Wener, &c.), and are not at all like the 
Alpine lakes of Switzerland or Scotland. The five great 
lakes of the St. Lawrence are also of the Arctic class. 

(3) Gre&t Salt laSkit : this is a lake without an outlet, and 
with brackish water ; so far like the Caspian, but very 
different in being 4,200 feet above sea-leveL 

(4) Nicaraffna, in Central America, often mentioned with 
reference to the possibility of making a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

596. OOMMUNIOATIONS. The United States possesses 
63,000 miles of railway. In the old settled parts near the 
Atlantic there is a complete network. Also there is a line 
from San Francisco passing by Great Salt Lake and Chey- 
enne to St. Louis, which connects the Atlantic and Pacific. 
There are railways in Canada ; and here also a line to the 
Red River and to the Pacific near Vancouver's island is pro- 
jected. Mexico is without railways. 

The colonized portions of the United States and Canada 
possess roads, 

America also has valuable systems of canals; there are 
several which connect the Ohio with the great lakes, and 
there are canals to enable vessels to avoid the rapids and 
waterfalls of the St. Lawrence. 

597. RACES OP MBN. (i) Two- thirds of the population of 
North America is immigrant from Europe, and Aryan ; 
mainly indeed it is English, but it is mixed with some High- 
German and some Irish (Keltic) blood. The French element 

* is small, the Danish smaller. 

(2) The population of Mexico and Central America is 
Mestizo, or half-caste Spanish and Indian ; there may be 
8,000,000 of such. 
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(3) The Negroes, descendants of African slaves, number 
4,500,000. 

(4) The native Red Indians, who belong to the American 
race, are probably now not more than 400,000, and possibly 
much fewer. When America was first discovered, the voy- 
agers thought they had arrived at the east of Hindoosthan, 
and called the inhabitants accordingly Indians. These 
Indians, or Red Indians, have really nothing to do with 
India or the Aryan race, or any other race of the inhabitants 
of India. The Red Indians of Amepca should be called 
Americans, and we do indeed talk about the American race. 
But there arises this difficulty, that by an " American " is 
understood in England an Englishman bom in America, 
Thus the term " Red Indian *' or " American Indian" has to 
be preserved. 

(5) The Esquimaux in Greenland and the extreme north 
are supposed to be allied to the Lapps. Their numbers are 
very few. 

598. XiANGUAGS. (i) The Aryans in America speak 
mostly English. French still maintains in Lower Canada, 
and there is some German in the Mississippi valley. 

(2) The Mexican Mestizos speak a corrupt Spanish. 

(3) The Negroes speak English. 

(4) The Red Indians speak a number of languages all 
allied to one another, forming the American class of lan- 
guages. These are of the Agglutinative type, i.e, the cases 
of nouns are not indicated by inflexions but by the mere 
tacking of words together. The system in the Mongolian 
languages is the same ; and this is one of the reasons for 
considering the American race probably an offshoot from the 
Mongolian. 

599. RBLIGION. Nearly all the English and Negroes 
are Protestant Christians ; the Mexicans and the French 
are mainly Catholic Christians ; the Red Indians and Esqui- 
maux are heathens, except in the case of the small number 
who have been converted to Christianity. 

60a. ANIMAlaS. The animals of Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
America are much the same as those of North Europe and 
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Siberia. ' In many cases the species are exactly the same p 
in other cases they are so nearly the same that naturalists 
have doubted whether the American animal is a variety of 
the Old-world species or not. Thus the moose of North 
America is now found identical with the elk of North 
Europe ; and the caribou of North America is considerd a 
mere variety of the raindeer. 

But as we proceed southwards to warm-temperate and 
tropical America, we meet with a number of animals that 
are very unlike any known in the Old World. America is at 
least as rich as the Old World in plants, birds, and insects, 
but is much poorer in Mammalia. The American mammals 
are fewer in species and weaker than the corresponding Old- 
world mammals. Thus America has no elephant, rhi- 
noceros, or hippopotamus ; its best Pachyderm is a weak 
tapir, though in geological ages past America supported the 
mammoth and other elephants of the first class. The largest 
American cat, the jaguar, is inferior to the lion or tiger in 
strength. The following list of some of the best known 
animals of North America may be compared with that of 
Asia — 

(i) Marsnpials! one opossum (the common Virginian), 
which extends over tropical and temperate North America ; 
is larger than a large cat, climbs trees well, carries off 
chickens and eggs, and ** plays possum," i.e, feigns death 
when it falls into the hands of the farmer. 

(2) P&cliyderms : none. The hog has run wild. 

(3) Oetacea : the Greenland whale, 

(4) SoUdimgala : none. The horse has run wild. 

(5) Rominaats: four large deer \ the big-horn, a wild 
sheep of the Rocky Mountains ; the bison in myriads on the 
prairies ; the mush-ox in the Arctic regions. 

(6) Edentata: none. 

(7) Rodentia : hares, one porcupine, the beaver, ratSy mice, 
one jumping mouse, many squirrels^ and the prairie-dog 
(allied to the marmot). 

(8) Pinalpedia: the walrus and seals in the Arctic 
Ocean. 
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(9) O^miTora i several foxesy a wolf^ the jaguar^ the 
puma (called by Americans "the painter*'), a civet in 
Mexico ; several of the weasel tribe, including the sable and 
the skunk in the north ; an otter^ the glutton ; several bears, 
especially the grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains ; and 
tcu:oon5, 

(10) insectlTora: several animals between moles and 
shrews, 

(i i) Ohlroptera : many bats. 

(12) QiiAdnunaiia i monkeys , within the tropics only, and 
few. 

601. PliANTS. North America, like Asia, extending from 
the Arctic regions of perpetual snow to the Tropical jungles 
of the Isthmus of Panama, contains a wide variety of trees. 
£ve|n the cool-temperate portions of it contain a much 
greater variety of trees than the portions of Europe in corre- 
sponding latitude ; the forests of the northern part of the 
United States are commonly mixed forests, in which very 
many kinds of trees are mixed together, while in Europe 
forests are often seen to be almost wholly made up of one or 
two kinds of trees. 

The Arctic and Sub-Arctic flora of America greatly 
resemble that of the Old World, while the flora of Mexico 
is very unlike anything that can be found in the Old World. 
The plants herein follow the same law as the animals. It is 
supposed that the seeds of Arctic plants crossed Behring's 
Straits, and perhaps also by way of Iceland to Greenland, 
but that the seeds of the Tropical plants of Africa could not 
cross the Atlantic, and the cold of course would prevent 
their travelling in stages round by Iceland or Behring's 
Straits. 

In Canada and the cooler part of the United States we 
thus find numerous pines, oaks, maples, poplars, closely re- 
sembling trees in Northern Europe ; in the southern part of 
the United States we pass gradually into a region of plants 
very unlike those of Southern Europe. In the low Tropical 
districts of Central America we find palms, bamboos, and 
gingers ; but they are all different kinds of palms, bamboos 
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and gingers from those that grow in Indo-Malaya. The 
Mexican table-land contains a quantity of plants very unlike 
those of the Old World ; among these some of the most cele- 
brated are the cactuses^ species of which grow 30 to 60 feet 
high, and appear like gigantic candelabra scattered over the 
country. Such cactuses extend also north up the Rocky 
Mountain range. 

Of cultivated plants, North America possessed origfinally 
none of prominent value but maize : wheat, cotton, the sugar- 
cane, rice, and the coco-nut have been imported into it from 
the Old World, and flourish in different localities, as do many 
Old World fruits : tobacco and the potato have been imported 
from South America. (The potato may be indigenous.) 

60s. MiNBRAiaS. Mexico has produced largely gold 
and silver; also copper, tin, and quicksilver. California 
during the last quarter-century has produced gold in vast 
quantity, as has Columbia. The largest stock of coal known 
in the world is in the United States : and coal also exists in 
quantity in Nova Scotia and Columbia. Copper has been 
obtained in large quantity near Lake Superior. 

603. HISTORIC SKETCH. The existence of America 
became known to the Old World by the voyage of Columbus 
in A.p. 1492 : the whole of North America was then thinly 
inhabited by one family of races, the Red Indians, who were 
in the hunter stage of society ; Mexico was peopled by the 
Aztecs, who were possessed of the art of writing and tilled 
the soil. 

So much gold was found in America shortly after its 
discovery, that the Spaniards, then the leading nation in 
Europe, were greatly attracted thither : they conquered 
Mexico and appropriated some of the West-India islands. 
Soon afler, the English and French planted small colonies 
in North-Eastem America. 

The native Americans rapidly diminished : partly from the 
oppression of the Spaniards, partly by the small-pox and 
rum. The Spaniards wanted labourers to work their mines, 
the planters wanted labour for their plantations. Thus it 
became very profitable to kidnap Negroes in Africa and 
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bring them as slaves to America. The English joined freely 
in this lucrative trade. 

The Spaniards, as colonists, mixed largely with the natives 
and thus Mestizo races sprang up : the English mixed very 
little. The next point in the history of America was the 
war of 1756 — 1760, in which the English conquered the 
French in North America and became supreme in the north- 
ern half of the continent. But the chief English colonies 
revolted from the Crown in 1775 — 1782 ; and united them- 
selves into the independent Government called the United 
States. In 1820 — 1830 the Spanish Colonies revolted and 
Mexico became independent of Spain. In 1862 the slaves 
in the United States were made free. 

60 . DIVISIONS. 



Division. 


Area in Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


Greenland . . . 
Canada Dominion 
United States . . 
Mexico 






400,000 

3.523.792 

3.603,844 

1,030.442 

166,564 

X3.500 

92,000 


7,000 

3,748,857 
38,558,371 
9,176,082 
2,404,520 
24,710 
4,coo,ooo 


Central Republics 
British Honduras 
West India Islands . 





In this enumeration, Newfoundland is joined with Canada 
Dominion^ though not yet politically united with it : and the 
Central Republics, which profess to be five different consti- 
tutions, are thrown under one head ; they are all close to- 
gether, of the same nature, and thrown into one would make 
but an insignificant State. 



Sect XLVI. GREENLAND. 

605. The whole interior of Greenland is an elevated pla- 
teau covered perpetually with snow and glaciers. No man 
has yet crossed from the eastern to the western coast. On 
the Southern Coast it thaws for a few months in summer, 
when the sea-shore appears from the sea to be green. There 

R 1L 
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are no trees. The Western Coast is somewhat less cold than 
the Eastern, and here are a few small settlements, wherein a 
few Danes control the Esquimaux. The population exists 
by fishing and seal-hunting. 

Sect. XLVIL CANADA DOMINION. 

606. EXTENT. British North America, all of which ex- 
cept Newfoundland is included in the Canada Dominion, is 
considerably larger than Europe, but contains not many 
more inhabitants than Scotland. 

0O7. BOUNDARIES. British North America is bounded 
on the East by the Atlantic ; on the North by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the South by the United States ; on the West by 
the Pacific Ocean and the Territory of Alaska lately pur- 
chased from Russia by the United States. 

608. ATTACHED IBIJkNDB. Newfoundland, Van- 
conTer's Island, and many large islands in the Arctic Ocean 
uninhabited or visited only by Esquimaux. 

600. CLIMATE. The smzill population of this vast area 
is due to the coldness of the climate. Wheat can only be 
grown in small portions situate on its southern border. The 
climate is more .eicti^eme on the east coast than on the west. 
Labrador is in tiae iaiitude of England, but is quite unin- 
habitable by reason of ihe cold. The districts where wheat 
can be grown are four, viz»— 

(i) Upper Canada, the peninsula enclosed by Lakes Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario. Here, though the summers are hot, the 
snow lies for four months in winter, and all agricultural work 
is brought to a standstill. 

s (2) NoTa Scotia, which being nearly surrounded by sea 
has a somewhat insular climate. It is less cold than the 
adjoining mainland, but its climate is more rigorous than that 
of England, 

(3) The Red Rirer Settlement, also called Manitoba, be- 
tween Lake Winnipeg and the United States boundary. The 
climate does not materially differ from that of Upper 
Canada. 
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(4) Vat&courer'B Island and Fraser Rfrer. The climate 
here much resembles that of England^ being moist and with- 
out long frost in the winter. 

610. MOUNTAINS. The Rocky Mountaiiui run north and 
south not far from the western border of British America, 
and parallel to it Some of the highest points in the whole 
range are in the interior of British Columbia (or the Fraser 
River Territory), attaining 16,000 feet high. But fortunately 
there are also several low saddles hereabout in the range, 
one less than 4,000 feet above sea, and through one of these 
the Canadian Pacific railroad may be taken. 

611- MVERS. (i) The St. Lawrence, which with the 
great lakes forms the southern boundary of Canada. Its 
affluent, the Ottawa, is a large river. 

(2) The Red River, which rises in the United States' terri- 
tory, and flows north into Lake Winnipeg. 

(3) Rraser RiTevy the river of British Columbia. 

(4) The Saskatchewan, much larger than the last, but 
having its course in a nearly uninhabited country. 

(5) The Mackenzie, with a course exceeding 2,000 miles, 
but flowing north into the Arctic Ocean it is hardly of more 
use or importance than the great rivers of Siberia. 

eifl. DIVISIONS, (i) lK»wer Canada, or Quebec, was 
colonised by the French, but conquered by the English in 
1759. The population is still mainly French, French-speak- 
ing and Roman Catholic. 

(2) Upper Canada, or Ontario. 

(3) New Brniiswick, including Nova Scotia. 

(4) Red River, or Manitoba ; a new but increasing settle- 
ment. 

(5) British Columbia. Gold was discovered here in 1856, 
and a great rush being consequent thereon, the Colony was 
founded in 1858, and now contains more than 10,000 white 
settlers. 

The above five provinces are all included in the Canada 
Dominion, a Federal Government. ■ They are all agricultural 
and lumbering settlements, possessing splendid forests of 
pine, oak, and maple. 
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(6) Hudson's Bay Territory^ also called Rupert-land, the 
Hudson's Bay Company having been formed in 1670 under 
the auspices of Prince Rupert. This vast area being unfitted 
for the plough was considered a natural hunting-ground, and 
was handed over, together with its scanty population of Red 
Indians, to the Hudson's Bay Company, who set up small 
trading posts and collected furs from the native hunters. 
The territory has lately been included in the New Canada 
Dominion, and the Hudson's Bay Company have given up 
their monopoly of the country; they retain their own 
trading posts and factors. 

(7) Newfoundland, which declines as yet to join the 
Canada Dominion ; the population lives wholly on the shores 
and is devoted to fishing. 

613. TOWNS, (i) Quebec, population 50,000, the chief 
port on the St. Lawrence, and the capital of Lower Canada. 

(2) Montreal, population 90,000, also on the St. Lawrence, 
the largest town in Canada. 

(3) Toronto, population 45,000, on Lake Ontario, the chief 
town in Upper Canada. 

(4) Ottawa, population 15,000, is the political capital of 
the Canada Dominion, and seat of the Central Government 

(5) Halifiaz, population 25,000, the principal port of 
Canada on the Atlantic, is open in winter when the St 
Lawrence is frozen up, and is connected with Quebec by the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

The population of British America is mainly congregated 
in the peninsula of Upper Canada and the banks of the St. 
Lawrence ; these inhabited tracts are well supplied vrith rail- 
ways. Elsewhere the country is as yet unsubdued by man« 

Sect. XLVin. THE UNITED STATES. 

614* xiXTENT. The United States exceed Europe in 
area, and the whole lies in that zone of the earth's surface 
which appears best adapted for the human race. The popu- 
lation (even omitting 5,000,000 Negroes) exceeds that of 
Britain and Ireland. 
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615. BOUNDARIES. British America on the North; 
the Atlantic on the Eastj Mexico on the South; and the 
Pacific on the West, 

The Arctic territory of Alaska is quite separate ; its boun- 
dary from British territory is a parallel of longitude agreed 
upon. 

The boundary between the United States and Canada 
Dominion is, in the West^ the parallel of 49 N.L. ; in the 
Mast the St Lawrence. The boundary between the United 
States and Mexico is, in the West^ nearly the parallel of 32° 
N.L. ; in the East^ the Rio del Norte. 

616. GULFS. Mexico, California. 

617. PENINSULAS. Florida, California. 

618. CLIMATE. The whole of the United States lies in 
the temperate zone, and nearly all of it in the warm- 
temperate zone. But extending over so many degrees of 
latitude the south is much warmer than the north. The 
great change in the climate occurs between New York and 
Charlestown. Carolina produces rice^ while at New York 
the winter frost lasts several months. 

The Western States on the Upper Mississippi are exceed - 
ingly cold in winter. Mercury has been known to freeze 
in Wisconsin. 

The Pacific States enjoy as fine a climate as is to be met 
with in the whole world. In California there are only two or 
three months rainy ; both com and fruits grow luxuriantly. 
Washington and Oregon are cooler and moister than Cali- 
fornia, but perhaps still more finely adapted to the Englishman. 

610. MOUNTAINS, (i) The Rocky Mountains are the 
western watershed of the Mississippi. The highest points 
are from 11,000—13,000 feet above sea-level. 

(2) The Sierra Nevada is a range parallel with the Rocky 
Mountains and west of it ; and the Cascade and Coast 
Ranges (which form with it really but one system) lie parallel 
and west of the Sierra ^levada. 

Again, the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains form one 
system of ridges ; the highest points of the Sierra Nevada 
are higher than those of the Rocky Mountains main water- 
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shed, and attain 15,000 feet; the Cascade range is lower, 
but its higher points are 6,000 — 8,000 feet above sea. 

The valleys between these three ranges in general drain 
into the Pacific ; but the great basin is enclosed on all sides, 
^nd its drainage is into the Great Salt Lake. 

(3) The AUeffhanies : this system may be taken to extend 
from the State of Mississippi north-east to the State of Maine, 
and forms the eastern watershed of the Mississippi. The 
highest points of the Alleghanies are 4000 —6000 feet, but the 
general height is 2000 — 3000 feet. 

The easternmost ridges of the Alleghanies in Carolina and 
Virginia are called the Appalachians. 

Mountains in New England, known as the Green Moun- 
tains and the Wkiie Mountains^ are extreme spurs of the 
Alleghanies. 

6dO. PLAINS, (i) The great plain of the Mississippi 
valley. The north-western portion of this, extending from 
Lake Michigan and Illinois westward to the Rocky Mountain 
ascent, is the Prairie, a fertile region of rolling grassy country 
not covered by forest, becoming gradually drier and infertile 
westward. 

(2) The Atlantic border lying between the Alleghanies and 
the Atlantic. 

eai. RIVERS, (i) The MissiiiBiiipi; the whole course 
of this the longest river in the world and the whole of its 
basin (therefore all its affluents) are included in the area of 
the United States. Its principal tributaries are : on the left 
bank, the Ohio, of which the Tennessee is a branch : on 
the right bank, the Missouri (of which the Platte is a branch), 
the Arkansas, and the Red River. 

(2) The St. Lawrence, of which the right bank is the 
United States boundaryfor nearly half the length of the river. 

(3) The Rio del Norte, which forms the boundary between 
Texas and Mexico. 

(4) The Colorado, which falls into the Gulf of California ; 
its mouth not being in United States territory. 

(5) The Columbia, of which the larger fork is called the 
Snake, the principal river on the North-West Pacific. 
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(6) The Sacramento^ at the mouth of which stands San 
Francisco* 

(7) The Hudson, at the mouth of which stands New York. 

(8) The Potomac, near the mouth of which stands Wash- 
ington* 

(9) The Rtd Riyer, which has only its headwaters in the 
United States* 

6Afl. LAKES, (i) One half of the four great lake^, Superior, 
Huron,Erie, and Ontario belongs to the United States ; and 
the whole of Michigan* 

(2) Great Salt and Utab Lakes, on the high plateau west 
of the Rocky Mountains watershed. These are brackish, 
having no outlet, though at a high elevation above the sea. 
Several other lakes of a similar kind are seen west of these 
in the Territory of Nevada ; all in the Great Basin. 

(3} Champlain, in the northern part of the State of New 
York, drains into the St. Lawrence. 

6A3. GOMMTXNZCATIONS. {a) PORTS. The sea-coast of 
the United States both on the Atlantic and Pacific, though 
continuous in its general outline, affords many fine harbours. 
Among the chief Atlantic Ports are : 

(i) Boston in Massachusetts, the capital of New England. 

(2) Providence and Mewhaven, two smaller ports in New 
England* 

(3) New York, with its suburb Brooklyn. 

(4) Philadelpkia, at the head of the estuary of the Sus- 
quehanna or Delaware Bay. 

(5) Baltimore, at the head of Chesapeake Bay. 

(6) Charlefttofl and Savannak, the two ports of the South 
on the Atlantic. 

On the Gulf of Mexico the chief ports are— 

(i) New Orleans, near the mouth of the Mississippi. 

(2) Mobile, the port of Alabama, near the mouth of Ala- 
bama River. 

(3) Galveston, at the mouth of Galveston Bay ; the port 
of Texas. 

On the Pacific the chief ports are — 

(i) San Francisco, near the mouth of San Francisco Bay. 
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(2) Colombia, at the head of the estuary of the Columbian 
River. 

Not less important than the ports on the sea are the LaJu 
Ports ; such are — 

(i) ChicaiTO and MUwaukee, on Lake Michigan. 

(2) Detroit, near the head of Lake Erie. 

(3) Buffalo and Bandnslcyi on Lake Erie. 

(4) Osweffo, on Lake Ontario. 

{d) CANALS. There are three lines of canal connecting 
the Ohio with Lake Erie ; also a canal connecting the 
Mississippi with Lake Michigan. A canal connects the 
Hudson River with the Champlain Lake, thus giving New 
York inland water communication with the St Lawrence. A 
canal also connects the Delaware with the Ohio, thus giving 
Philadelphia inland water communication with the West. 

Far more important than the canals is the vast mileage of 
river navigable for steamboats. Owing to the flatness of 
the great Mississippi plain, the rivers do not present water- 
falls. There are no falls on the Mississippi itself that obstruct 
steamboats up to the Falls of St. Anthony in Minnesota. 
The tributaries of the Mississippi are in general equally well 
adapted for steamboats, the chief danger being snags. 

{c) RAILWAYS. The railways of the United States are 
quadruple those of England in mileage. In the peopled 
States there is a complete network : those parts of the map 
which shoifr no railways having no population. We thus 
infer at a glance that the best settled States are Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa : for in these we see 
the railways to lie most closely. The Pacific Railway, uniting 
San Francisco with the Mississippi Valley and thus with 
New York, is one of the greatest railway undertakings ever 
completed ; the passage of the Rocky Mountains involving 
heavy viaducts and tunnels, and the line being carried for a 
great distance through unsettled country liable to the visit 
of hostile tribes of savages. 

624. RACES OF MEN. The total population of the 
United States in 1870 was 38,558,371. Of these 5,000,000 
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were Negroes, 25,000 Red Indians, the remainder white 
mainly Teutons by race. Besides the 25,000 settled Indians 
included in the census, there are supposed to be about 
300,000 roaming between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 

Of the white population 5,474,734 were returned as foreign 
born. The principal immigrants are Irish, Germans, 
English, and Scotch. 

6A5. ZbANOUAOE. The English language is spoken by 
the white population in general, and by all the Negroes. Of 
the German immigrants it is estimated two-thirds retain the 
German tongue, one-third have adopted English. 

6fl6. RBliiOXON. Nearly the whole population are Pro- 
testant Christians. The Negroes and the majority of the 
whites are Methodists, or Non-Episcopalians. The Irish 
and French immigrants are largely Roman Catholics. 

6A7. ANiMAliS. The United States comprise so wide a 
band of North America that the list given in Sect. XLV. 
for the continent can mostly (omitting monkeys) be found 
within United States territory, the polar animals in Alaska. 
In the settled portions of the United States no large animals 
remain. 

ess. PlaAMTS. Nine-tenths of the area of the United 
States is untilled. Wheat for export in excess of the wants 
of the local population is largely produced in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and the neighbouring States : also in Cali- 
fornia. Maize and buckwheat are largely grown in the 
northern portion of the United States. Virginia is celebrated 
for tobacco, South Carolina for rice, the lower Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida for cottony Louisiana for sugar-cane. 
The North-eastern States grow handsome apples sad peaches 
in quantity, 0\i\o grapes ; while X\iQ pine-afiple is plentiful in 
the Gulf-States. California and Oregon will ripen almost all 
fruits — strawberries, grapes, oranges. 

Of wild plants the most celebrated is the big tree of Cali- 
fornia (a pine called the Sequoia gigantea), which grows 400 
feet high. The northern half of the United States contains 
valuable forests of many kinds oi pines. The Red River and 
part of the Arkansas flow through swampy forests of vast 
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extent. Parallel with the Atlantic coast in the Southern 
States are cypress swamps^ among which the Dismal Swamp 
in Virginia is pre-eminently celebrated. 

6ao< HISTORIC SKETCH. The first band of English 
colonists arrived in Massachusetts in 1620, and are known 
as the Pilgrim Fathers* By 1756 the English colonies, all 
on the Atlantic coast, contained 1,500^000 people. Negro 
slaves were largely employed in the South* By the war of 
1756 — 1760 the English won the valley of the Mississippi, 
which the French were endeavouring to occupy. Louisiana 
at this time belonged to the French, Florida to the Spaniards. 
By the war of 1775 — 1782 the colonies revolted from the 
English crown, achieved independence, and formed them* 
selves into the government called the United States. They 
purchased Louisiana from the French in 1803, Florida from 
the Spaniards in 1821. By a war with Mexico in 1845 — 1846 
the United States gained California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. Since this time California has been colonised, 
and the vast West explored. In i86a the Negro slaves were 
emancipated. Alaska was purchased of Russia in 1867. 

630> CONSTITUTION. The general government is by a 
President and Congress at Washington. The Congress is 
popularly elected, and the President also by a double system 
of election, and for four years only. This central govern- 
ment administers the army, navy, foreign affairs, the post 
ofHce, imperial taxation. Each State also by itself is a 
Sovereign State, with its Governor and Congress, exercises 
legislative power in all internal questions, and raises the 
State taxation. 

Each State sends members to Congress sit Washington in 
proportion to its taxation. Those States that have not 
enough population to entitle them to a single representative 
are called Territories ; they may send each a delegate to 
Congress, who has a right of speaking but not of voting. 

631. DIVISIONS. The United States consist of thirty- 
seven States and ten Territories. These are given in the 
folio vring table:— ■ 
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Name of State or 
Territory. 



I. North. 

Maine 

New Hampshire . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
Connecticut .... 

NewYorlf.. . . . . 

Pennsylvania .... 

New Jersey .... 

Delaware 

Maryland ..... 
Columbia 

II. South. 

Virginia 

North Carolina • . • 
South Corolioa . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama ^ 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas ..... 
Tennessee 

III. West. 

Kentucky 

West Virginia . . . . 

Ohio 

Michigan . * . . . • 

Indiana 

Illinois ...... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Dacota 

Nebraska 

Iowa. . 

Missouri 

Kansas 

IV. Rocky Mountain. 

Colorado 

New Mexico .... 
Arizona 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

Nevada 

V. Pacific. 

Califomia 

Oregon - 

Washington .... 



State Capital. 



Augusta 

Concord 

MontepeLer 

Boston 

Providence 

Newhaven 

Albany 

Harrisburg 

Trenton 

Dover 

Annapolis 

Washington 



Richmond 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

Milledgeville 

Tallahassee 

Montgomery 

Jackson 

Haton Rouge 

Austin 

Little Rock 

Nashville 



Frankfjrt 

Wheeling 

Columbus 

Lansing 

Indianapolis 

Springneld 

Madison 

St. Paul 

Yankton 

Omaha ^ 

Des MoinQS 

Jefierson City 

Topeka 



Golden City 

Santa F6 

Prescott 

(GreatSaltLakel 
\ aty / 

Virginia 
Boisee 
Carson City 



Sacramento 

Salem , 
Olympia 



'fees 


Area in 


olfe 


Square 


l^§ 


Miles. 


«20 




^ 




5 


31.776 


3 


9.280 


3 


ZO,2I2 


xz 


7,800 


a 


1,306 


4 


4.674 


33 


47,000 


27 


46.000 


7 


8,320 


1 


3,120 


6 


xx,x84 


-~~ 


60 


i 


40,904 


50,704 


5 


29.385 


9 


58,000 


I 


59.268 


8 


50,722 


6 


47, x."?^ 


6 


4T,346 


6 


237,504 


4 


52,198 


10 


45.600 


10 


37.600 


3 


23,000 


ao 


39964 


9 


56.45' 


T3 


33.8oq 


1 


55.410 


53.924 


3 


83.531 


— 


147,490 


I 


72,995 


9 


55.045 


13 


t'5.350 


3 


81,318 


..• 


104,500 


_ 


X2X,20X 




1x3,916 


^ 


80,056 


— 


93.107 


— 


143. 7 '6 


— 


90,932 


X ■ 


713,090 



4 

X 



x88,98i 

95.244 
69,994 



Population 
in X870. 



626,915 
318, 3:50 

330,551 

1,457,351 

217.353 

537.454 

4,382,759 
3,521,951 

906,09*) 
125,0x5 
780,894 
131,700 



x,»25,x63 

x,07X,36x 

705,60'i 

x,i84,xo9 

187,748 
996,992 
827,922 
726,9x5 
8x8,579 

484.471 
1,358,520 



X,32I,OXX 

442,0x4 
2,665,260 
X, 184,059 
1,680,637 

2,539.891 
1,054.670 

439,706 
14.181 

122,993 
1,194,020 
1,721,295 

364.399 



39,864 

91,874 
9,658 

86,786 

9,118 
20,595 

14,999 
42,491 

563,247 
9o,c23 

23.955 
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Not comprised in this enumeration is the large Territory 
north of Texas reserved for the Indians. 

I. The " North " contains New England (the six States 
which stand first in the enumeration) and the great com- 
mercial central States, and contains more than a third of the 
population of the Union, though hardly a twentieth of its 
area. 

New England was originally colonised by Puritans, and 
its population is now essentially English. It claims to be the 
most advanced portion of the United States ; Boston, its 
capital, is the centre of American literature, and close to it is 
the University of Cambridge. 

The North is the commercial and manufacturing part of 
the United States ; agriculturally it hardly produces its own 
food. Cotton is largely manufactured. Much iron is smelted 
near Pittsburg in West Pennsylvania, and hardware manu- 
factured. Coal exists in vast quantities in the central hilly 
part of Pennsylvania. Petroleum is largely raised from wells 
in North-west Pennsylvania. 

II. The "South" is the region where before the war of 
1862 cotton and tobacco were raised by slave labour. The 
" South " was originally colonised by much more adven- 
turous and unsteady people than the " North," and the popu- 
lation is to this day less sober and steady. Tobacco, cotton, 
rice, and the sugar-cane are still the chief products ; Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee are excellently adapted for wheat and 
maize. 

The chief mineral of the district is coal ; the finest field 
known in the world is the Appalachian coal-field. 

All the Negroes of the United States are in the 
" South." 

In the Indian Reserve are located remnants of the Red 
Indian race brought from various distant points. They are 
given a g^rant to aid in their maintenance by the Washington 
Government, are provided with industrial schools, and super- 
intended by a Commissioner. The /* Reserve '* contains 
70,000 square miles, and plenty of game. 

III. The " West" is the great agricultural district of the ; 
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United States, Illinois and the States around it forming a 
level fertile wheat-field. Hence is largely fed England, the 
wheat proceeding by rail to the Lake ports. Stock-keeping, 
especially of pigs, is another large branch of agricultural 
industry : Cincinnati being called the City of Pigs from the 
enormous quantity of bacon there prepared. So abundant 
is wheat, and of so little value on the spot, that in some 
seasons the pigs are largely fed on wheat, and it is said wheat 
is used sometimes to make a hot fire. 

Most of the Germans in the United States settle in the 
West. 

This vast area contains coal and iron in abundance, but 
not much mining is done at present; lead is raised in 
Illinois. 

IV. The "Rocky Mountain" tract consists mainly of 
high ground, and is as yet hardly inhabited. In Utah there 
is some agriculture ; but the principal occupation at present 
is mining, especially for gold and silver. Nevada produces 
silver on such a scale as to affect the value of silver through- 
out the world ; Colorado produces gold largely. Gold has 
also been discovered in Dacotah. 

In the North-west of Wyoming, the Yellow stone National 
Park has been set aside by Congress to be reserved from 
colonisation, an area of more than 3,000 square miles, con- 
taining gigantic geysers and hot-springs, together with 
scenery peculiar to itself. Some of the geysers play boiling 
water 300 feet high. 

V. The "Pacific" coast is both an agricultural and a 
mining region. California first attracted attention by its 
gold mines in 1848, and produced for twenty years nearly 
10,000,000/. gold per annum. Afterwards it was found to 
possess a climate unsurpassed in the whole world for corn 
and fruit : it exports wheat even to England. Oregon rivals 
California. 

Celebrated features of California (and the whole west 
Rocky Mountains) are the " Canons " or narrow Gorges with 
vertical sides, in which the riyers run. Some of the Canons 
are 4,000 — 6,000 feet deep, the sides so vertical for long 
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distances that it is impossible to find a way down from the 
upland to the river bank. 

63a. TOWNS. The following were by the census of 1870 
the towns of the United States that contained more than 
100,000 inhabitants : — 

(i) New York (including the suburb Brooklyn), population 
1,338,391 ; the commercial capital of the Union, on the left 
bank of the Hudson, near its mouth. 

(2) Philadelphia, population 674,022 ; on the right bank of 
the Delaware, 120 miles from its mouth, but the largest ships 
can get up. 

(3) St. Irf>ni8, population 310,864; on the right bank of 
the Mississippi, just below the confluence of the Missouri : 
the capital of the West. 

(4) Chicago, population 298,977, on Lake Michigan, the 
chief of the Lake ports. 

(5) Baltimore, population 267,354, on the Chesapeake 
estuary : a port. 

(6) Boston, population 250,526 ; the port and capital of 
New England. 

(7) Cincinnati, population 216,239 ; on the right bank of 

the Ohio. 

(8) New Orleans, population 191,418 ; the chief Gulf port. 

(9) San Francisco, population 149,473 ; the chief Pacific 
, port : commonly called Frisco ; contains a large colony of 

Chinese. 

(10) Buffalo, population 117,714 ; a port on Lake Erie. 

(11) Washinerton, population 109,199, the political capita] 
of the Union, near the mouth of the Potomac. The small 
district round it is made a Federal Territory under the name 
of Columbia : that is, it is not included in any one of the 
States. 

(12) Newark, population 105,059 ; opposite New York,. 

across the Hudson. 

(13) irf>nisTme, population 100,753 ; on the Ohio ; where 
a short canal enables steamers to avoid the Rapids of the 
Ohio when the river is low : when it is high the Rapids can 
be shot. , 
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Sect XLIX. MEXICO. 

633. EXTENT. Mexico is about the size of all Europe 
leaving out Russia, Turkey, and Scandinavia ; and has a 
population equalling that of Scotland and Ireland together. 

634-, BOUNDARIES. Mexico is bounded by the United 
States on the North; the Pacific on the West; the Gulf of 
Mexico on \kit East ; and Guatemala and British Honduras 
on the South, 

635. GUIiFS. Mexico on the east ; California on the 
north' west included between the peninsula of California and 
the main continent. 

636. CLIMATE. Mexico is intersected by the Tropic of 
Cancer, about one half of it lying in the tropical, the other 
half in the sub-tropical (or warmest part of the temperate) 
zone. This latitude would indicate an excessively warm 
climate, but a large part of the area of Mexico is elevated 
5,000 feet above the sea, so that the climate of Mexico is one 
of the finest in the world. The low-lying tropical coasts are 
moist, hot, and subject to majarious fevers. 

637. MOUNTAINS AND PIiATEAUS. Nearly the whole 
of Mexico (except a band near the sea-coasts usually about 
50 miles wide of low-lying country) is a plateau elevated 6,000 
— 8,000 feet above sea-level, and forming one of the most re- 
markable plateaus in the world. There rise from this plateau 
various mountain ranges and volcanoes, especially the line of 
volcanoes in the latitude of the city of Mexico itself. Of 
these the highest is Popocatepetl, all 17,783 feet, and others 
are nearly as high. In the north this plateau is continued 
arid joins the southern broad end of the Rocky Mountain 
plateau. 

638. RIVERS. The Rio del Norte is the boundary for hun- 
dreds of miles between Mexico and the United States. 

630. COMMUNICATIONS. There is one railwayy viz., 
from Vera Cruz, the port on the Gulf of Mexico, to the 

S 
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capital Mexico itself. The coast-line affords few good har- 
bours. There is no internal water communication. The 
roads are tracks, and trade is carried on pack-mules, 

64-0. RACES OF MEN. More than half the population of 
Mexico is Red Indian; nearly all of these are "tame" 
Indians, but there are some fierce tribes in the north, akin 
to those of the Rocky Mountains. About half a million of 
the population of Mexico may be Spaniards or very nearly 
white. The remainder of the inhabitants are Mestizo^ Le, 
Spaniard and Indian mixed in varied proportions. The 
Negro population in Mexico never was large, and is now 
grown small, but there is a good deal of Negro blood among 
the mixed population. Many French and Germans are 
scattered through Mexico as petty tradesmen. 

641. HISTORIC SKETCH. When Mexico first became 
known to the Old World, the Aztecs were the ruling race 
among many nations of Red Indians. They had a firmly 
established government, had executed pyramids and great 
works of irrigation, and their capital city possessed 300,000 
inhabitants. But they were a cruel people with sanguinary 
superstitions and practising human sacrifice. Cortez conquered 
the A;?tecs in 1521, and Mexico remained a colonial province 
of Spain till 1820, when, like the other Spanish colonies in 
America, Mexico revolted and became independent Since 
that time she has had military dictators, revolutions, and 
national bankruptcy. In 1862 the French conquered the 
country and set up Maxmilian (an Austrian Prince) as 
Emperor. But on the withdrawal of the French army, 
the Mexicans got Maxmilian into their power and at 
once despatched him (1867). The anarchy and misery 
of Mexico are extreme. The exports to England were 
small, viz., 3,216,924/. in 1865, but they had diminished to 
443,524/. in 1872. 

64A. PRESENT CONSTITUTION. The constitution of 
Mexico upon paper is a Republic, on the model of the 
United States. Practically the " President " is a military 
dictator whose term of office will expire when he is shot on 
the occurrence of the next successful pronunciamento. 
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64-3. RELIGION. The religion of Mexico is the most 
superstitious form of Roman Catholicism, the people believ- 
ing all kinds of fables, and the priests having great political 
and social influence. The wilder Indians are heathen. 

e^A. IJINGUAGE. The language of all the white and par- 
tially white Mexicans is Spanish. The Indians speak a num- 
ber of different Indian languages, of which Aztec still is one. 

645. ANIMALS. T\iQ jaguar^ puma^ smd d/ack dear are 
the principal wild animals of Mexico. Vast troops of horses 
roam, descended from horses imported by the Spaniards. 

646. PLANTS. Mexico is extraordinarily rich in wild 
plants, comprising every clime, viz. the hot moist tropical 
jungles of the coast level ; the sub-tropical or temperate 
slopes from 2,000 — 6,000 feet ; the temperate-open table- 
land at 6,000 — 8,000, and the upper zone from 8,000 feet to 
the snow-line on the mountains. We have therefore paints^ 
bambooSy gingers^ at the coast level ; oaks and pines at 7,000 
feet, and alpine herbs near the snow. 

Mexico is for the same reason adapted for nearly all culti- 
vated plants. Maize cultivated on the central plateau at 
6,000 — 8,000 feet elevation is the staple food of the people ; 
but very numerous other plants are cultivated, as the banana^ 
cacao, and sugar-cane, at the lowest levels ; cotton, cassava, 
the vine and orange, somewhat higher up. Few countries 
are naturally richer than Mexico, and under the desolating 
effects of the present government fruit and vegetables of 
excellent quality yet abound in the market of Mexico. 

647. MINERALS. For ages Mexico was regarded as the 
richest country of the world in gold and silver mines ; and 
it also possesses copper, tin, and quicksilver. Previously to 
the war of 1821 Mexico produced 5,000,000/. of the precious 
metals annually, but it has produced Httle since. There 
is no reason to suppose that the mines are exhausted. But 
capital . cannot be embarked in Mexico, which now owes 
about 60,000,000/. and pays none of the interest due thereon. 

648. TOWNS, (i) Mexico, the capital, containing 150,000 
inhabitants, situate on a plain on the table-land at an 
elevation of 7,500 feet above the sea. Close by is a lake, 

s 2 
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celebrated in history, and in full view about fifteen miles 
off is the line of volcanoes. 

(2) Poebla, population 75,000, on the old high road from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz. 



Sect. L. CENTBAL REPUBLICS^ 

649. EXTENT. The area of the Central Republics is 
greater than that of Britain and Ireland ; the population is 
estimated at two millions. » 

650. BOUNDARIES. On the Northy Mexico ; on the 
East^ the Gulf of Mexico (and British Honduras) ; on the 
Southy Colombia ; on the West^ the Pacific. 

651. MOUNTAINS AND PIJIINS. The table-land of 
Mexico extends southwards, but becomes lower till, along a 
line that runs through Lake Nicaragua, there is a road from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific that 'hardly rises 170 feet above 
sea-level. 

In the northern part of the plateau, near Mexico, are 
numerous volcanoes, some attaining 1 3,000 feet in height : 
and the whole district is liable to frequent and severe earth- 
quakes. 

The climate about the isthmus of Panama is one of the 
most malarious in the world ; and the whole country along the 
coasts both of the Atlantic and Pacific is moist, hot, and 
unhealthy ; on the plateau above 4,000 feet the climate is 
excellent. 

652. COMMUNICATIONS. There is a railway from 
Aspinwall, the port on the Atlantic, to Panama on the 
Pacific ; a very large trade, between the Old World and the 
west coast of the New from Oregon to Peru, passes by this 
route. 

653. RACES OF MEN. The population contains few 
whites (Spaniards), many Red Indians, and a large number 
of Mestizos ; they resemble in all respects the Mestizos of 
Mexico, and are an equally worthless race. 
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654. HISTORIC SKETCH. The whole of Central 
America was claimed by Spain up to 1820, though the wars 
of Walpole and Pitt with Spain both largely turned on the 
English right to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy. This 
right was allowed by the Treaty of Paris, and the English 
Government protected tribes of Mosquito Indians down to 
i860. The English withdrew from Central America to 
satisfy the jealousy of the American Government, but still 
retain British Honduras. 

As to the Spaniards, Central America, like Mexico, in 
1820 — 23 revolted from Spain, since which time the country 
has had no settled government. At the present moment 
(1877) Central America is divided into five separate States, 
as follows : — 



Reptiblic. 


Area in Squar* 
Miles. 


Population. 


Costa Rica .... 
Guatemala 4 ... 4 

Honduras 

Nicaragua .... 
Saa Salvador .... 


86,040 
41,830 
39.600 
49.500 
9.594 


190,000 
1,180,000 
250,000 
350,0^ 
434520 



Their names are not worth learning, for a State in this part 
of the world rarely lasts many years. 

Central America is exceedingly rich in vegetable and 
mineral products, much as Mexico. Hence is chiefly de- 
rived our supply of mahogany and logwood. Honduras, a 
Republic not able to pay 100,000/. by a national confiscation, 
lately succeeded in inducing English capitalists to advance 
nearly 3,000,000/. secured on the boundless forests of 
mahogany of Honduras. No doubt these capitalists may 
cut mahogany in the uninhabited deadly jungles of Honduras, 
but they do not now expect ever to see again one shilling 
of their capital Central America is in fact bankrupt, 
like nearly all the other old Spanish colonies and Spain 
herself. 
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Sect. LI. BRITISH HONDUBAS. 

655. British Honduras is an English Settlement on the 
coast of Yucatan, and has formed an independent colony 
since 1853. How far the British territory extends back into 
the jungles is not determined. The area claimed as British 
is 13,500 square miles; many maps show 50,000 square 
miles as British. 

The chief town and port is £elise, built nearly entirely of 
wood, whence mahogany and logwood are exported. There 
are many Negroes in British Honduras. 



Sect LIL THE WEST INDU ISLANDS. 

656. EXTENT* The West India Islands have a total area 
exceeding that of Britain, with a population exceeding that 
of Scotland. 

657. CLIMATE. The climate is tropical, tempered by 
the great area of sea in which the islands lie. It is much 
healthier than that of the coast of America near it. The 
islands are excellently adapted for the growth of maize, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and cacao ; and also produce in 
abundance many tropical fruits, as custard-apple, pine- 
apples, guavas, &c. The vegetation of the forests is most 
luxuriant. Nearly thfe whole archipelago is subject to hurri- 
canes and to earthquakes. 

658. MOUNTAINS. The highest mountains in Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Hayti attain 7,000 feet in altitude, and in these 
larger islands it is possible to live in a temperate climate at 
4,000 feet elevation. In the mountains of Cuba copper is 
raised, otherwise there is Uttle mining. 

659. RACES OF MEN. The indigenous races of the 
islands were on their discovery closely allied to those on the 
mainland, but these absolutely disappeared before the Euro- 
peans, by reason partly of oppression, partly of new diseases 
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introduced. Then Negroes were largely imported from 
Africa, and the population of the several islands consisted of 
Negro slaves, of their white masters (comparatively few in 
number), and of a mixed European and Negro race who 
sprang up. The whites were Spaniards chiefly ; also Eng- 
lish, French, and others. The Negroes generally follow the 
religion and language of the island they are in, speaking 
Spanish in the Spanish islands, English in the English 
islands. 

660. DIVISIONS, (i) Cuba and Porto Rica belong to 
Spain. These are the only islands where slavery is still 
maintained. Not one-third of the cultivable area of Cuba 
is occupied, and owing to slave revolts the island has for 
years been in a poor state. The capital Havanna contains 
200,000 inhabitants, and is by far the largest town in the 
archipelago. 

(2) Hayti| or St* Dominyo, originally belonged half to 
France, half to Spain. In 1791 the slaves rose, slew their 
masters, and successfully resisted all attempts of the old 
countries to subdue them. Since that time the government 
has been much like the governments of Central America or 
Mexico : some man succeeds in estabhshing a military 
despotism, till he is assassinated. The state of Hayti is 
miserable, and trade has come to nothing. 

(3) Jamalea, an English colony. The slaves were emanci- 
pated in J. 834. The produce of the island in rum and sugar 
has since diminished, but the Negroes have had a good time ; 
in so bountiful a climate they can with little exertion raise 
enough maize and pumpkins to satisfy their wants. The 
capital of Jamaica is Kingston^ population 32,000. 

(4) The Lesser Antilles, containing the Windward and 
Leeward Islands^ are divided among the English, French, 
Dutch, and others. They are used as naval stations. 
BarbadoeSy a British island, is a prosperous sugar-growing 
colony. 

(5) The Baluunas and the Bermndas are English colonies ; 
the latter are only outliers of the West Indies. 
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Sect. LIII. SOUTH AMERICA. 

661. EXTENT. The area of South America is nearly 
double that of Europe, the population is supposed not to 
exceed that of Britain. It is the uninhabited among con- 
tinents. 

662. BOUNDARIES. The Atlantic on the East; the 
Straits of Magelhan on the South / the Pacific on the West; 
the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus of Panama on the 
North. 

663. ATTACHED ISLANDS. (l) Trimdad^ near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. 

(2) Terra del Fuego, off Cape Horn. 

(3) The Falkland Isles, not far east of Cape Horn. 

664. cliIMATE. Nearly three-fourths of South America 
lies within the tropics, and of the extra-tropical portion all, 
except the peninsula of Patagonia, lies within the warm- 
temperate zone. The climate is highly favourable to vegeta- 
tion, and to the support of a large population. It appears 
to be on the whole more healthy than the tropical regions of 
Africa and Asia. The extra -tropical portion possesses a 
very fine climate, adapted excellently for man and beast ; 
and there are large areas within the tropics where elevated 
table-lands afford a temperate climate. No part of South 
America is rendered sterile by frost and snow (Patagonia is 
windy and rainy rather than frozen), and there are no huge 
sandy burning deserts as in all the other tropical continents, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

665. MOUNTAINS, (i) The Cordillera of the Andes runs 
from the isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn, keeping close 
to the west coast of the continent the whole way. The 
steep side of the Andes thus faces the Pacific ; while attached 
to the more sloping side are several elevated plateaus. The 
main watershed lying so close to the west of the continent, 
its drainage falls into the Atlantic. 

The Andes are very continuous, there being no low pass 
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across them : their general elevation is very great (second 
only to that of the Himalaya), the average height of the 
watershed being over 11,000 feet The Andes are almost 
throughout their length studded with volcanoes, dormant or 
active, whose cones form the highest points of the chain. 
The highest is Aconagua, a cone in Chili attaining 23,910 
feet ; but the highest portion of the Andes range is in 
Ecuador, where Chimborazo attains 21^422 feet above sea- 
level. 

(2) The ranges of mountains and high land which, com- 
mencing near Rio, extend to Bolivia. The ridges run 
mainly north and south, but form really a large band of high 
land separating the basin of the La Plata from that of the 
Amazon. The mountains immediately behind Rio are well 
known as the Orsan mountains, and are 7,000 feet high : the 
Bolivian plateau is 9,000 — 1 1,000 feet above sea-level, and 
the high land joins this. 

(3) The Sierra Parime, which separates the basin of the 
Orinoco from that of the Amazon. The highest part of this 
range is south of Guiana (to which part of it the name 
Parim^ is not applied), which is 16,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountains westward become gradually lower, till in the 
west it is said that in the rainy season a boat may from 
the Amazon ascend the Rio Negro and descend the 
Orinoco. 

666. PLATEAUS. The greater part of Peru and Bolivia 
east of the Andes consists of a pleateau 9,000 — 1 1,000 feet 
high ; that portion of it included between the main Cordillera 
of the Andes and its flanking parallel lower ridge being above 
12,000 feet elevation. 

From this plateau high land extends east to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

In Colombia, a large plateau occupies the whole interior of 
the State. But the average elevation of South America 
above the sea is small ; less than that of the other con- 
tinents except Australia. 

667. RIVERS, (i) The Amaxon, the largest (though not 
the longest) river in the world. The tide is perceptible on it 
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a thousand miles from its mouth ; at 400 miles out at sea 
from its mouth the water is perceptibly fresher than the 
ocean generally is. Larg^ ships can ascend the river 2,000 
miles, and its extreme length is estimated at 3,900 miles. 

Its tributaries are first-class tivers : such are the itio 
Necro on the left bank ; the Madeira, the Tapajos, and the 
Tocantins, on the right. 

(2) The Rio de la Plata, called " The Plate*' by the English. 

(3) The Orinoco, in Venezuela. 

668. IaAXHB, None of importance : Titiaca in Peru 
is celebrated for its elevation (12,800 feet) above the 
sea. Maracaybo is only a remarkable gulf of the sea in 
Venezuela. 

669. COMMUNICATIONS. Railways: The Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Peru, and Chili, have 1,000 miles of railway 
each, more or less, the rest of America none. 

Canals : none ; but the Amazon is one of the grandest 
navigable rivers in the world. 

Roads: almost none fit for carriage traffic ; communication 
is by horses, mules, and llamas. 

670. HISTORIC SKETCH. Thepresent States of America 
nearly all arose from colonies made in the first half of the 
1 6th century. The Portuguese colonised Brazil, and the 
Spaniards all the rest of the continent. The inhabitants 
were found to be of numerous tribes and languages, but all 
varieties of Red Indians, and speaking varieties of the Red 
Indian class of languages. The people of Peru were found 
to be, the most advanced of the native races, and had a 
settled government under the Incas, as their sovereigns were 
called. They had executed large buildings and discovered 
the use of metals before the Spaniards arrived. 

hi the early part of the 19th century, all the Spanish 
colonies revolted and set up separate States. These have since 
suffered in turn from revolutions and from military dictators. 
They have had much war, and they are now mostly bankrupt 
or nearly so. Brazil also in the beginning of the century 
became independent of Portugal. 
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671. RACS8 OP MEN. The population of each State in 
South America consists of European whites, mainly Span- 
iards (or Portuguese in Brazil), Red Indians, and Mestizos. 
There are also many Negroes in Brazil who were till lately 
slaves. The chief immigration at present from Europe is to 
the Argentine Republic and Chih, to which Germans, Italians, 
English, and Swiss resort. 

672. RELIGION. Generally 7?^ wd:« Catholics, The 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Mestizos, are Roman Catholics. Further, the Indians have 
been largely converted by Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
especially Jesuits : and in many countries the Missionaries 
collect the Indians in' villages, and partly instruct them in 
civilization, partly induce them to labour and to call them- 
selves Christians. 

673. IJ1NGUAGE8. The white and partially white popu- 
lation speak Spanish^ or in Brazil, Portuguese, The Indians 
generally retain Indian languages. 

674. ANiMAliS. South America is poor in large 
quadrupeds as compared with Africa or Asia ; though 
geologists have discovered fossil skeletons showing that at 
some not distant period (geologically speaking) there were 
huge quadrupeds in South America. Also all the quadrupeds 
of South America are different from those of the Old World, 
and many of the Old-world families of animals are alto- 
gether missing in South America. The following is a list of 
the larger Mammalia : — 

(i) Marsnpials ; half-a-dozen kinds of opossums, 

(2) Pachyderms : two tapirs; three peccaries (much re- 
sembling small pigs). 

(3) Solidnngula ; none. But Horses were introduced by 
the Spaniards, and vast herds of wild horses, sprung from 
these, now roam on the plains. 

(4) Rnminaiits ; four kinds of llama or alpaca (unlike 
any Old-world animals, nearest the camel, but only about 
three feet high at the shoulder) : several species of deer, 

(5) Edentata : the great ant-eater and several smaller 
species ; the armadillos and sloths. 
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(6) Rodentia ; the cavieSy guinea-pigSy and several porcu- 
pines. Rats, sandrats, chinchillas, and squirrels, 

(7) Pinnlpedia : seals in Patagonia. 

(8) CamiTora : the jaguar, the puma, and some smaller 
cats; bears, rdcoons, and kinkajous. 

(9) Chiroptera ; numerous bats, among them the vampires, 

(10) Quadnunana \ numerous monkeys, especially small or 
slender monkeys with long tails ; none of the large monkeys 
live in America. 

675. PLANTS. South America is as rich in variety and 
in quantity of vegetation as the tropical parts of the Old 
World : but its plants are generally very distinct froni those 
of the Old World. It possesses palms, bamboos, and tree- 
ferns, but many orders of Old-world plants it is without 
altogether; while it possesses other orders of plants of 
which no species is found anywhere in the Old World. 

The dense tropical tree jungles, moist nearly the whole 
year, abounding in liaines (or gigantic creepers) prevail along 
the banks of the Amazon, and such swampy forests are 
known as Silvas, There are large plains bare of trees on the 
Upper Orinoco called Llanos, intensely hot. The plains 
temperate in climate bare of trees, but at some seasons 
covered densely with huge thistles, on the La Plata are 
called the Pampas, The upper levels of the Andes and the 
west side of the Andes watershed have generally a dry 
climate and are bare of trees. 

Of indigenous useful plants South America has not pro- 
duced many : the chief is cacao, a bush, the berries of which 
are so plentiful and so nourishing a food that, it is said, land 
under cacao will support more souls than under any other 
known crop, and with far less labour. Th^ potato was indi- 
genous to the higher Andes. Maith, or Paraguay tea, is a 
favourite substitute for tea in South America. Quinine, the 
most celebrated remedy for tropical fevers, is supplied by 
several species of trees native in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia. Maize is also perhaps indigenous ; but many of 
the most valued crops, as sugar-cane, coffee, cotton and 
wheat, have been introduced from the Old World. 
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676. MINERALS. The Andes are richly metalliferous for 
several thousand miles of their length. Peru is celebrated 
for its silver mines, and nearly every valuable metal has 
been obtained from the Andes— ^<£?///, silver^ mercury, copper^ 
tin, leady bismuth^ cobalt, antimony, arsenic. But the yield 
has much diminished in late years, principally because the 
political state of the country is such that capital will not go 
there. For 300 years after the discovery of America Peru 
(with Mexico) supplied the world with precious metals ; it 
has been reckoned 1,000,000,000/. worth of goJd and silver 
in all. 

677. DIVISIONS:— 



State. 


Capital. 


Area in Squar< 
Miles. 


Popu'ation. 


Ecuador 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Trinidad 

British Guiana . . . 
Dutch Guiana . . . 
French Guiana . . . 

Brazil 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

La Plata 

Chili 

Pataeonia 

FalkTaiid Islands . . 


Quito. 

Bogota. 

Caraccas. 

Port of Spain. 

George Town. 

Paramaribo. 

Cayenne. 

Rio Janeiro. 

Lim^. 

La Paz. 

Asuncion. 

Monte Video. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Santiago. 


218,994 
402,400 
368,235 

1,754 
76,000 

60,000 

40,000 

3,275,326 

502.760 

473.300 

57 303 

73.538 

515,700 

250,977 

300,000 

13,000 


1,300,000 

3,000.633 

2,200,000 

109,638 

T93.491 
50,210 

24432 

10,196,238 

3,199,000 

1,942,352 

1,200,000 

221,243 

1, 736,022 

2,008,861 

50,000 

621 



Sect. LIV. ECUADOR. 

678. Ecuador, so named because it lies across the equator, 
is bounded on the West by the Pacific ; on the North by 
Colombia ; on the East by Brazil ; on the South by Peru. 
The boundary between Ecuador and Peru is often shown to 
be the Amazon, but it is really not fixed. 

The Territory includes a piece of the Andes chain, some 
sloping plains on the Upper Amazon, and a small strip of 
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the Atlantic sea-board. Quito, the capital, contains 76,000 
inhabitants, and is on a plain 9,700 feet above the sea. The 
climate here is temperate ; in the low-level parts of Ecuador 
it is of course very hot. It produces on the eastern slopes 
cacao of excellent quality, which is exported ; in the 
temperate forests cinchona bark is collected for export. The 
State is agricultural and not mining. 

The two celebrated volcanoes of Chimboraso (21,424 feet 
altitude), and Gotopaxi are in Ecuador, the mountain 
territory of which is much subject to volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes. The town of Riobamba in 1 797 was blown up 
as if by a mine ; both the houses and the inhabitants were 
hurled across the river Lican. 

The port of Guayaquil, on the Pacific (population 22,000), 
is only ninety miles from Quito, and the chief line of com- 
munication of Ecuador, but it is impassable for half the 
year. 

The Government of Ecuador is 'a Mestizo Spanish Re- 
public ; the State has enjoyed civil war nearly continuously 
for many years, and little is known about it. 



Sect. LV. COLOMBIA. 

679. Colombia^ also called New Graaada, is bounded by 
Ecuador on the ^outh; Venezuela on the East; the Carib- 
bean Sea on the North; the Pacific on the West; the isthmus 
of Panama is a Province of Colombia. 

The Andes Cordillera runs through the country from north 
to south in two or three ridges ; between the two main ridges 
the river Matrdalena runs north into the Caribbean Sea. The 
headwaters of the Orinoco rise in the eastern part of 
Colombia. 

Much of Colombia is high land : Bogota, population 
45,000, the capital, stands 8,600 feet above the sea in a 
temperate climate ; many of the plains at middle level are 
" Llanos '' bereft of trees. The lower levels produce excel- 
lent ccu:aOy and the temperate forests cinchona bark, as in 
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Ecuador. Colombia also exports sugar^ cotton^ and india. 
rubber, Colombia contains richly gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, platina, coal, and emeralds; but little mining is carried 
on. 

The port is Gartaffena, celebrated in history, but now 
decayed, and containing hardly 10,000 inhabitants. The two 
ports at the ends of the Isthmus Railway are also in Colom- 
bian territory, viz., Panama on the Pacific, Aspiawall on 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Colombia is a Mestizo Spanish Republic, and has had of 
late years much civil war. The whole revenue of the State 
is not enough to pay the interest of the debt, i,e, it is com- 
pletely bankrupt. 



Sect. LVI. VENEZUELA. 

68O. Venezuela is bounded on the West by Colombia ; on 
the South by Brazil ; on the East by British Guiana ; on the 
North by the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic. 

Venezuela is the basin of the Orinoco ; this great river is 
four miles wide 250 miles above its mouth ; the plains on its 
banks are some wooded (Silvas), others bare (Llanos), on 
which large herds are kept. 

Venezuela is one of the best ^rfl^r^^-producing countries ; 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, are also grown for export : the 
best populated parts of the country being mostly at low-levels. 
There is little mining. Earthquakes are frequent. Car- 
raccas the capital, population 50,000, is elevated 2,800 feet 
above the sea. Maracaybo, population 20,000, is on the lake 
(or rather bay) of that name. 

Venezuela is a Mestizo Spanish Republic, and has had for 
many years past much civil war. It is completely bankrupt, 
having paid no interest on its funded debt for the last twelve 
years, and indeed the whole revenue of the State could not 
pay the interest. 
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Sect. LVIL TBINIDAD. 

681. Trinidad, commonly reckoned a West India island, 
is really close to South America. It is a British colony, 
and it is the most prosperous State in South America. 
The island is highly fertile, producing cacao^ sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, cotton, &c. The English planters import coolies from 
Bengal as labourers for hire, Port-of-Spaln^ population 
18,000, is the capital. 



Sect. LVIII. BBITISH GUUNA. 

682. British Guiana is bounded by Venezuela on the 
West; Brazil on the South j Dutch Guiana on the East; 
the Atlantic on the North, 

The mountains in the south which separate it from Brazil 
are upwards of 11,000 feet high. This colony is often called 
Demerara, from the river of that name, at the mouth of which 
stands George Town, population 30,000, the capital. 

The settled cultivated portion of the colony is the low land 
near the sea, where sugar is raised : the climate here is 
intensely hot and moist and the country swampy : but even 
this coast part of British Guiana is less unhealthy than most 
tropical sea-coasts. The interior of the territory is im- 
perfectly explored. 

The population consists of 12,000 whites, mainly English; 
15,000 coolies from Bengal, and the rest Negroes. 



Sect. LIX. DUTCH GUIANA. 

683. Dutch Guiana is a parallel strip of territory to 
British Guiana, running back like it from the sea-coast to 
the mountains ; its circumstances of cultivation and popula- 
tion are also very similar. This, colony is often called 
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i, from the river of that name, at the mouth of which 
stands Paramaribo, population 15,000. Dutch Guiana is 
inferior in population and progress to British Guiana, but 
still a thriving colony with a solvent and peaceful govern- 
ment. 



Sect LX. FRENCH GUUNA. 

684>. French Guiana is another strip of Guiana ex- 
tending from the sea-coast back to the mountains, in its 
natural circumstances exactly similar to British and Dutch 
Guiana. But the French have little taste for colonization, 
and regard with horror this colony, used mainly as a place 
for transporting political criminals to ; known better under 
the name of Cayenne, from the chief town of that name on 
a sandy flat by the sea. Its population is 5,000 and the 
climate very unhealthy. 

Among other things capsicums are cultivated, whence is 
made red-pepper, often called therefore in England cayenne- 
pepper. 

Sect. LXI. BRAZIL. 

685. Brazil is as large as Europe, and it has been esti- 
mated that it could feed all the population now living in the 
world, such are its powers of vegetation and its climate. 
But only very small portions of it are inhabited at all. The 
Amaxon in general flows through a gigantic forest ; at each 
of the few distant spots where the steamboats call is a small 
clearance and an Indian village managed by a Roman 
Catholic priest : the boundless forest closes the village in on 
every side, nor is there any road or approach to it other than 
by the river. 

The capital Rio Janeiro on the Atlantic coast, separated 
by 1,000 miles of uninhabited country from the Amazons, 
contains 300,000 inhabitants, and the country round it for 
some distance is well peopled. Bahia, the other chief port, 

T 
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population 125,000, is also a centre of population and im- 
perfect civilisation. Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, 
contains 20,000 inhabitants. But the vast area of Brazil is 
in general absolutely uninhabited and very imperfectly 
known. 

Besides the Amason basin, the head-waters both of the 
Parana and the Paraenay are in Brazil. The chief moun- 
tains are the Oryan mountains west of Rio, and the ranges 
west, of them; also the Partme mountains, which form the 
northern boundary of Brazil. 

The greater part of Brazil lies at a low level, and is 
intensely moist and hot with a profuse vegetation. Sugar' 
cancy cotton y rice, and tobacco ^ are grown. On the middle- 
*level pastures vast herds of cattle roam. Gold and diamonds 
are the chief mineral produce. 

There are 420 miles of railway open in Brazil ; all short 
lines near the larger ports on the Atlantic coast 

The population, stated at about 9,000,000, is supposed to 
consist of 2,500,000 of whites, nearly 5,000,000 negroes and 
mulattoes, and 1,000,000 Red Indians. There are considerable 
numbers of German and Swiss emigrants settled in Brazil. 
Of the negroes 1,000,000 are still slaves, but the laws have 
arranged for the extinction of slavery in a few years. 

Brazil was discovered by the Portuguese in A.D. 1500, and 
colonised by them about A.D. 1550. In 1808, when Portugal 
was overrun by Napoleon Buonaparte, the royal family 
of Portugal sailed away to Brazil for refuge. In 1822, the 
head of the Portuguese royal family remained in Brazil as 
Emperor, and allowed a representative in the female line to 
resume the crown of Portugal. In this way Brazil became 
completely independent without a revolution. Brazil has not 
suffered by civil war ; and though the national debt is large, 
it is not bankrupt 
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Sect. LXII. PERU. 

686. Peru is bounded on the North by Ecuador ; on the 
East by Brazil and Bolivia ; on the South by Bolivia ; on the 
West by the Pacific. 

The Andes Cordillera runs through Peru parallel with its 
western frontier. Peru consists mainly of the narrow Pacific 
sea-board and the high plateau east of the Andes watershed, 
but there also belongs to Peru a densely-wooded slope to the 
banks of the Upper Amazon and its tributaries. The Pacific 
region west of the Andes is nearly rainless, and consequently 
nearly bare of trees. The valley of the Upper Amazon is, 
on the contrary, very rainy, and a vast jungle. 

The population of Peru is chiefly collected at the temperate 
levels, and the principal agricultural produce is maize^ po- 
tatoeSy dLXi&yams, Cinchona bark is commonly called Peru- 
vian bark, the Upper Amazon forests containing several 
species of Cinchona-trees that yield quinine. Peru is also 
the native country of the potato, and is the home (at high 
levels of the Andes) of the llama and alpaca, 

Peru has for three centuries been famed for its mines of 
the precious metals, especially silver, Peru has, however, 
not produced silver very largely for some time, partly by 
reason of political anarchy, partly by reason that the best 
mines are in a desert region at high levels. The old Peru- 
vian proverb runs, " He who mines for gold will be ruined ; 
he who mines for silver may live ; he who mines for copper 
will make his fortune." Peru also owns the chief guano 
islands, and most of her public revenue has been derived of 
late years from an export duty on guano. 

Peru has constructed some railways, mostly to connect the 
mines with the Pacific. 

The chief town is Lima, population 70,000, distant only 
six miles from the port of Callao on the Pacific. Cuxco, 
population 45,000, the ancient capital of the Incas, is situated 
1 1,400 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Three-fourths of the population of Peru is estimated to 
be Red Indian, the remainder Mestizo Spanish. Since the 
establishment of the Republic there has been much war in 
Peru. The English agents estimate that the guano is now 
very nearly exhausted, and that when (within a year or two) 
this takes place nothing can hinder national bankruptcy. 



Sect. LXIIL BOLIVIA. 

687. Bolivia is bounded on the North by Peru ; on the 
East by Brazil ; on the South' by the Argentine Republic ; 
on the West by Peru and the Pacific. Bolivia possesses only 
a very narrow sea-border. 

Bolivia in its situation and products greatly resembles 
Peru. The Andes traverse the country from north to south. 
West of their main range is a very large elevated plateau, 500 
miles long, and averaging 13,000 feet above the sea. On the 
north and east the level of the country falls to the banks of 
the Madeira and La Plata, and here cacao and india-rubber 
are produced in a tropical climate. 

The great plateau, in which is Lake TItlaca, is generally 
open, but in the lower levels are large forests, of tiie same 
character as the selvas of the Amazon. 

Bolivia is, like Peru, rich in minerals, gold^ silver^ and 
especially copper. The mines of Potosi produced under 
Spanish rule 250,000,000/. of silver, but they have produced 
little under the anarchy of the Mestizo Republic. Bolivia 
also resembles Peru in possessing guano and cinchona-Xx^^'^, 

The population is supposed about 2,000,000, three-fourths 
of whom are more or less Indian, though 1,700,000 are re- 
turned as " white." No financial statement is attempted by 
the government, but the condition of the national purse is 
known to be very bad. Bolivia has had, however, rather less 
civil war than most of the Spanish Mestizo republics, and 
has executed one short railway from Lake TItlaca to the 
chief town Ia Pas, population 50,000. Omro, population 
8,000, has been made the political capital, because it is a 
fort 
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Sect. LXIV. PABAGUAT. 

688. Paraguay lies in the fork between the 
and Parana rivers, and is thus bounded by Brazil on the 
East; by the Argentine Republic on the West and South, 
It is a low-lying country (compared with Bolivia or Peru), and 
produces sugar-cane^ cotton^ tobacco^ manioc^ and, in particu- 
lar, Paraguay tea. This consists of the leaves of a kind of 
holly, which are dried like tea, and an infusion of them 
drunk in many parts of South America ; though really a holly, 
the leaves contain theine. 

The population is mainly Indian, and in the Spanish 
days Paraguay was celebrated as the seat of Jesuit missions. 
The Jesuits collected the Indians in villages, taught them 
the forms of Roman Catholic Christianity, and induced them 
to work as agricultural labourers, the Jesuit missionary him- 
self, in fact^ apportioning wages and food despotically. 

Since Paraguay has become independent of Spain it has 
had a Republic and dictators, and has suffered from oppres- 
sion and war to such an extent that the male population has 
been nearly swept away. The President was assassinated in 
Aprils \%^^, The finances are in a hopeless state. The 
capital, Aflrancion, contains 6,000 souls. 



Sect. LXV. URUGUAY. 

689. Uruguay is bounded on the West by the River 
Uraciuiy ; on the North by Brazil ; on the East by the 
Atlantic ; on the South by the Atlantic. It is a low-level 
country, and thus, while lying considerably outside the tropic, 
produces sugar-cane, cotton, and rice. But the interior, which 
is more elevated, consists of open plains, affording excellent 
pasturage, and the chief wealth of Uruguay is in cattle. 

The capital is Monte Video, population 45,000. The in- 
habitants of Uruguay are mainly Mestizo. The government 
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is a Republic ; the State has had wars, has got a large 
unsettled foreign debt, and a forced paper currency at home, 
but nevertheless is in a better condition than most Spanish 
Republics. 



Sect. LXVI. LA PLATA. 

600. La Plata, called also the Argentine ConfederaHoHy 
is bounded on the West by Chili ; on the North by Bolivia; 
on the Sotith by Patagonia ; on che East by Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. Its physical boundary on the west is 
the crest of the Andes, on the east the rivers Paraffaay, 
Parana, and Umgnay. 

La Plata is generally a plain ; the Andes have no great 
plateau next them on the eastern side, as they have north- 
wards in Bolivia and Peru. La Plata comprises more espe- 
cially the vast treeless plains called the Pampas, on which 
cattle and herds of wild horses roam in vast numbers. The 
exports are mainly wool hides and tallow. The climate be- 
ing temperate, many Italians and Englishmen have come as 
settlers. The climate is liable to prolonged droughts, and in 
the north of the State there is a large area called the Great 
Desert, one of the barrenest tracts in South America. 

The territory being i,ooo miles from north to south, con- 
tains a considerable variety of climate. While wheat and 
barley succeed well near Buenos Ayres, rice^ sugar-cane, and 
manioc ^.xt grown in the northern provinces. 

Of railways 700 miles are open for traffic, and 200 other 
miles are approaching completion. 

The Andes of La Plata are rich in gold, silver, and copper, 
but little mining is carried on. 

The population of La Plata is mainly Mestizo, but is said 
to contain more white blood than that of any other part of 
South America except Chili. 

The government has been, since the country has become 
independent of Spain, a republic, which means in Spanish 
America a succession of military dictators. The national 
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debt is heavy, ; there have been wars and government 
murders in abundance, but the condition of the country is 
now tolerable and improving. 

The capital, Bilenos Ayres (Good Air), contains a popula- 
tion of 150,000 ; the port is poor, there are no trees, nor any 
fresh water, except what can be brought in carts from a dis- 
tance, but it is healthy. Mendosa, population 18,000, though 
so near the Andes, is less than 3,000 feet above the sea : we 
thus see that the Andes here is reduced to a narrow ridge, 
and such it continues to Cape Horn. 



Sect. LXVII. GHILI. 

691. Chili is bounded by La Plata on the East, by Bolivia 
on the Northy by the Pacific on the West, by Patagonia on 
the South, But Patagonia has no political existence, and a 
great part of it is claimed by Chili. 

Chili is thus ^ strip of seaboard, whence the land rapidly 
rises to the Andes crest, which is its boundary inland. The 
climate is dry, and the country generally open, without 
forests. In the south there is heavy rain and dense forest. 
The highest mountain in America is the extinct volcano 
Aconc»ena, 23,910 feet high. There are many other high 
volcanic peaks in Chili, some active. Earthquakes are here 
common, as on the western edge of La Plata. 

The centre and south of Chili is an agricultural and grazing 
country : wheat, barley, and vineyards flourish ; large flocks 
and herds are kept. The north is almost a desert, but very 
rich in mineral treasure ; silver, copper, lead, iron, antimony, 
arsenic, and quicksilver. The government of Chili is such 
that capital can be embarked in the country, and Chili has 
been and is far the most successful of the Spanish colonies 
of America : 1,668 mines of copper, and 268 of silver are at 
work. Many English, French, and Germans are colonists, 
or at least denizens of Chili. The principal exports are 
copper, wheat, silver, cotton and wool. Of railway 800 miles 
are open. 
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The population of Chili is more white than that pf any 
other part of South America, but yet is said to be more than 

half Indian. 

The capital is Saatlagfo, population 1 1 5,000 ; the chief port, 
Valparaiso, population, 70,000. The island of Juaa Per- 
nandes lies opposite it, but 350 miles off ; on this island the 
sailor Alexander Selkirk was left : his adventures suggested 
the story of Robinson Crusoe. Chili has suffered little from 
internal convulsions, and is the most prosperous and solvent 
among the South American nations. 

Sect LZVIIL PATAGONIA. 

60a. Patagonia is bounded by La Plata on ih& North j the 
Atlantic on the East; the Andes on the West. It is a southern 
continuation of the Pampas. The ground rises from the sea 
westwards to the foot of the Andes, but so gradually that the 
country seems level. It is a bare and generally barren plain. 
Though in a temperate latitude, the climate, especially of the 
southern portion, is bleak, windy, rainy, and chilly. 

Patagonia contains no towns or civilised inhabitants. The 
plains contain .h^rds of wild horses, and the savage Indians 
who thinly people Patagonia live almost on horseback. They 
are very ill-disposed towards the whites. They are of tall 
stature, but not giants, as once believed. 

Volcanoes extend along the Andes even to Terra d«l Fueeo. 

Sect LXIX. THE FALKLAND ISLE& 

603. The Falkland Isles are occupied by a few settlers 
(chiefly from Buenos A}Tes), whose business it is to supply 
fresh provisions to ships coming round the Horn. They are 
recognised as a British colony. The islands abound in seals^ 
and penguins^ and are the home of iussack-grass. Sheep 
succeed well There are no trees. 
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of the Treatise by Frost and Wolstenholme. In 2 Vols. 
Vol. T. 8vo. iCs, 
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OODFRAY— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. I2J. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5j. 6d. 

mBVLVLlffG— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. 8to. 9^. 

SACILBOIX — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Coiiic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 4J. 6^. 

JELLET (JOHNH.)— ^ TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Svo. 8j. 6d, 

JONES and CUTmilE—ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6</. 

KELLAND and T AIT— INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
. F.R.S. ; and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 

KITCHENBR— y4 GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOO/^, containmg 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rugby, Third 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 
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VI AJ3J/t— NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logfcal Study of Mathematics. . For Schools and Technical 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. is. 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, ijsj. 6d, 

vm^-RlVLAXi ^ ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Mansfield Merriman, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d^ 

MXImXmAB.— ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

MORGAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian ?ind Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus. College, Cambridge. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 6d. 

NEVTTON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6d. 

"Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the 'Principia' which 
has hitherto appeared."— Educational Timbs. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Percival Frost, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8vo. I2j. 

PARKINSON— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Praelector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools, With a Collection of Examples. 
Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^, 6d. 

A TREA TISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, reviaed and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. 
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V-R^A-R—ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Claxe College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Sj. 6d, 

VIVLl^— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS, By the Rev. 
G. PiRiE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Collie, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

vacVLl.'B -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Banners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. yx. bd, 

'RK^l»llXBOtl--ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

RAYLEIGH— 7W^ THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s, 6J, Vol. II. 
I2s, 6d, 

-RErTtiOlM-DS— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY, By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

ROUTH- Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A., F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREA TISE ON THE DYNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES, With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 2IJ. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION, Adams' Prize 
Essay for 1877. 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

SMITH— Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
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SMITH Continued — 

reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree^ 
Thirteenth Edition, carefuUy'revised. Crown 8vo. lOf. td, 

"To all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend 
the simplest mathematical reasoning, and who have not yet thoroughly 
mastered the principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is c^dculated to be 
of great advantage. " — AxHENiBUM. 

** Mr. Stiiith's work is a most useful publication. The rules are stated 
with ^eat clearness. The examples are well selected, and worked out 
with just sufficient detail, without bein|; encumbered by too minute expla- 
nations : and there prevails throughout it that just proportion of theory and 
practice which is the crowning excellence of an elementary work. "— -J3saic 
Feacock. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4r. dd, 

''Admirably adapted for instruction, combining just sufficient theory 
with a large and well-selected collection of exercises for practice^" — 
Journal of Education. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j. (id, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. lunp cloth, 
25. With Answers. 2J. (id. 

Or sold separately, Part I. u. ; Part II. is, ; Answers, dd, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSmo. 
cloth. 3j. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. io</. each ; Part III. u, 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I., II., and III., 2s, 6d, each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or 
separately, Part I. 2d, ; Part II. yi. ; Part III. ^d, Answers.. 
6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, doth. ix. 6d.- 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC^ 
i8mo. 4^. td, 

EXAMINA TION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo, 
IS, dd. The same, with Answers, i8mo. 2\ Answers,^ 6rt^, 

h 
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SMITH Continued— 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ^ ARITH- 
METIC. i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed, '^d, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished price 
3J. 6d. Third Edition. 

** We do not remember that ever we have seen teaching; by a chart more 
happily carried out." — School Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combimng Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Fart I. for 
Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9</. 

*| We should strongly advise ever;^ one to study carefully Mr. Barnard 
Smith's Lessons in Arithmetic, Writing, and Spelling. A more excellent 
little work for ia first introduction to knowledge cannot well be written. 
Mr. Smith's larger Text-books on Arithmetic and Algebra are already 
most favourably known, and he has proved now that the difficulty of writing 
a text-book which begins ab ovo is really surmountable ; but we shall be 
much mistaken if this little book has not cost its author more thought and 
mental labour than any of his more elaborate text-books. The plan to 
( combine arithmetical lessons with those in raiding and spelling is per- 

fectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance with the aims of our 
National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general introduction in 
idl elementary schools throughout the country will produce great educa- 
tional advantages." — Wsstminstbr Rbvibw. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, is. Standards IIL, IV. and V., 
in boxes, is, each. Standard VL in Two Parts, in boxes, 
\s, each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
•master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 
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SNOWBAX.I. — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. I J. 

TAIT and STEELE— v^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OP 
A PARTICLE, "With numerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and Mr, Steele. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 

T-R-BA.^ — ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By Septimus 
Tebay, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
SchQol, Rivington. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

TODHUNTER—Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

*' Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical' text-books, which possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from, mistakes, 
typographical or other." — Saturday Rkvikw. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, For the Use of CoUeges 
and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 3J. 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6iL 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, Crown 8vo. 
6s» 6d, 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

b 2 
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TODHUNTER Continued-^ 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 41. dd^ 

ALGEBRA, For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo. lOr. dd, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
7j. dd, 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, For Schools and Colleges. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Crown 8vo. 

IQT. dd, 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as appUed to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
7j. (id, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
With numerous Examples. ■ Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
IQT. dd, 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICA TIONS, With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lar. ()d, 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS, With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 
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TODHUNTSR Continued — 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of Pasc^ to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. \%s. 

RESEARCHES IN' THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 187 1. 8vo. 6^. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24f. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, 
LAME'S, AND BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
los. 6d, 

WILSON (J. VL.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. IL in. Containmg the Subjects of Euclid's first Four 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

. SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^-. 6d. 

WILSON (W. P. )-^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Belfast 8vo. 9^. 6d. 

WOIiSTENHOLME— ^ BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolsten holme. Fellow of Christ's College, 
sometime Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo, &f. 6d. 

'Judicious, symmetrical, and well arranged. ''—Guardian. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY^ by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With Illustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4^. 6^. 

Six lectures, intended " to explain to intelligent persons the 
principles on which the instruments of an Observatory are con- 
structed, and the principles on which the observations made 
with these instruments are treated for deduction of the distances 
and weights of the bodies of the Solar System." 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulse, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. $5. 6d. 

* 

"Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific ' Index.' " — ^AxHKNiEUM. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYEI^S ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY, For the Use of Schools. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. i8mo. cloth limp, xs, 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

*' Pure gold throughout."— Guardian. 

*' Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language." — Westminster Review. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
' SCHOOLS, By T. Alcock, M.D. iSrao. is, 6d. 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo. 4f. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY. CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC, By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. l8rao. 4J. 6d, 

* ' As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place. "— 
Spectator. 

** We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS^ prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chenristry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoe. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
i8mo. 2J. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, By 

Millicent G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. (>d, 

*' Clear, compact, and comprehensive." — Daily News. 
** The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply Or 
more clearly expounded. " — Contemporary Review. 

£OGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Deductive and 

Inductive, with, copious Questions and Examples, and a 

Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 

Professor of Logic in University College, London. New 

Edition. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

** Nothing can be better for a school-book." — Guardian. 

" A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific." — ^ArHSNiBUM. 
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i:i;.EMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 
PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTAR Y PHYSICS, By Balfour 

Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 

College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 

litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 

Edition. l8mo. 4r. 6d, 

"The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough." 
Educational Times. 

PRACTICAIa CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PR A CTICAL CHEMISTR Y, By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoE, and Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
,at St. Mary's Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
.iSmo. 6s, 6d, 



<( 



It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
^Uke compass so proportionately great a mass of informaiion." — Lancbt. 

"The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
Nhuman anatomy.'' — Medical Times. 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whitworth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer 
in Physics at Clifton College. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 4^. 6<i. 

** The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more use^l 
work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and pracdcal throughout."— 
Ironmonger. 

^PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Geikie, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
»of Geology, Sec, Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
i8mo. 41. 6d. 

^QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6d, 
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EIiEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS, By 
I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 31. 6d, 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. iSmo. 3^. 6d, 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

FLOWER (W. IL.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By W. H. Flower, F.R,S., 
F.R.C.S., Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition^ 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

FOSTER and BAJmTOVR— THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY, By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I, crown 8vo. *js, 6d. 

FOSTER and LANGLEY— ^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY, By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

HOOKER {•Dr,)—THE STUDEN7 S FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 
C.B., P.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. Second Edition, revised. Globe 
8vo. los, 6d, 

" Cannot fail to perfectly fulfil the purpose for wUich it is intended."-'* 
Land and Water. 

*' Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has 
yet appeared."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

HUXLEY and MARTIN—^ COURSE OF PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 

D.Sc New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j, 

"It is impossible for an intelligent youth, with this book in his hand, 
placing himself before any one of the organisms described, and carefully 
following the directions given, to fail to verify each point to which his 
attention is directed." — ^ATHSNiSUM. 

WLVyLUETX— PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. New Edition. Crown 8vo. p.6d. 
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OJ*l'Vi:,n{PTOteBBor)— FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY, 
By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herba- 
rium and Library of the Rojral Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s, 6d. 

** It contains a^ well-digested summary of all essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance with the b^t 
principles of scientific arrangement.' — Allen's Indian Mail. 

PARKER and BETTANY— THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL, By Professor Parker and G. t. Bettany. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. lor. (yd. 

Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Cro'WTi 8vo. 3^. &/. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES 01 INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 33". 6d, 
"We can most cordially reccommend it to young naturalists." — Athe- 

N/BUM." 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Cro^vn 8vo. 
3J. (>d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LA TION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4^. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 41. 67. 
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NATURE SERIES Continued'' 

ffOW TO DRAW A STRAIGH7 LINE : a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A. B. Kempe. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

LIGHT: a Series of Simple, entertaining, and Inexpensive Expe- 
riments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of 
every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. Barnard. CrowTi 8vo, 
• with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Other volumes to follow, 

BALL (R. S., iL.Vl.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. l6s, 

-BImANTO^J^—THE rudiments of physical GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. 
Blanford, F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 
8vo. 2J. 6^. 

FLEISCHER—^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 
SIS. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. "js. 6d. 



-A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged, with additional Illustrations and Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

GORDON— ^A^ ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 2j. 

M'KENDRICK— ^^TZ/iViffi" OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M'Kendrick, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

MULLI^STUDIES IN COMPARA TIVE ANA TOMY. No. 
I. — The Skull of the Crocodile : a Manual for Students. By 
L. C. MiALL,'Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College and 
Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 25. Sd."* 
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HHJJIVL— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arrano^ed for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison MuiR, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

VEWCOVIB— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 1 12 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. iSj. 

* * It is unlike anythli^ else of its kind, and will be of more use in circulating 
a knowledge of astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which have appeared 
on the subject of late years." — Saturday Revieu. 

REULEAUX — r^^ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2U, 

aOSCOEand BOJlOVLU'EMia.^'R— CHEMISTRY, AComplet 
Treatise on. By Professor H, E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. I. — The Non-Metallic 
Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of Dalton. 
Medium 8vo. 2ij. [Vol, II, in the press, 

BWLAmJH— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
By G. Shann, M. A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

^WR1GU.T— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d, 

SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 

Balfour Stewart. 

"These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and horoughl 
answer their purpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues in the Palace of Nature which these titles suggest." 
^Guardian. 

"They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instruciion, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan. ' — Educational Times. 

CHEMISTRY — By H. E. RoscoE,' F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. .With Questions. 

"A very model of perspicacity and accuracy." — Chemist and Drug- 
gist. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 

PHYSICS— By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. l8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

PRYSICAIa aEOGRAPHY— By ARCHIBALD Geikie, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. i8mo. is, 

"Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness. " — ATHBNiBUM. 

OEOIiOGY — By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 

" It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie's explanation." — School 
Board Chroniclb. 

PHYSIOIiOGY—By MiCHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. is. 

* * The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
text-book." — Academy. 

ASTRONOMY — By J. NoRMAN LocKYER, F.R.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

*'This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child." — School 
Board Chronicls. 

BOTANY—By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C B., President 

of the Royal Society. With numerous Illustrations. New 

Edition. i8mo. is. 

"To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated, but also on account of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the science of botany." — Nature. 

LOGIC— By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 
1 8 mo. is, 

*' It appears to ns admirably adapted to serve both as an introduction 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound Judgment and reasoning 
in the ordinary affairs of life." — ^Academy. 

POlalTlCAla ECONOMY— By Professor Stanley Jevons, 

F.R.S. i8rao. is, 

" Unquestionably in every respect an admirable primer. "^School 
Board Chronicle. 

In preparation ;— 

INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley. &r. &c. 
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SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. . 

VOL, I, Containing Lectures by Capt. Abney, Prof. Stokes, 
Prof. Kennedy, F. G. Bramwell, Prof. G. Forbes, H. C. 
SoRBY, J. T. BoTTOMLEY, S. H. ViNEs, and Prof. Carey 
Foster. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

VOL, IL In the Press. 

Also, separately. (>d. each. 
SOUND AND MUSIC, By Dr. W. H. Stone. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, By Captain Abney, R.E. 

KINEMA TIC MODELS, By Professor Kennedy, C.E. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD [ GEOLOGY, By Professor 
Geikie, F.R.S. 

ABSORPTION OF LIGHT, AND FLUORESCENCE. 
By Professor Stokes, F.R.S. 

TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, By Professor RoscoE, 
F.R.S. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, By F. J. Bramwell, C.E., 
F.R.S. 

ELECTROMETERS, By J. Bottomley, F.R.S.E. 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, (xl, each. 

WHA T THE EARTH IS COMPOSED OF, By Professor 
RoscoE, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EAR THS CHEMISTR Y IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. 

' Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. doth. 2s. ;,-; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 

to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 

Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 

Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

" Valuable not only as an sud to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familianse the reader with Elizabethan English in general." 

— AXHENiOUM. 

ANDERSON — Z/iV^^i? PERSPECTIVE, AND ^ MODEL 
DRA WING, A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 2j. 

-akbl-exbl^first lessons in the principles of 

COOKING, By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

" An unpretending but invaluable little work .... The plan is admi- 
rable in its completeness and simplicity ; it is hardly possible that anyone 
who can read at all can fail to understand the practical lessons on bread 
and beef, fish and vegetables." — Spectator. 

BERNERS— /'/^^T' LESSONS ON HEALTH, By J. Ber- 
ners. Seventh Edition. i8mo. is, 

BREYMANN — Works by HERMANN Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES, Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. 6d, 

**A good, sound, valuable philological grammar." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. Svo. 
4J. 6d, 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. Svo. 

2S, 6d. 

OhJ^JiEXWOOJi— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 

Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6^. 

"A compact and useful work .... will be an assistance to many 
students outside the author's own University." — Guardian. 
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DBI.AMOTTE— ^ BEGINNEI^S DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd. 



*t 



A concise, simple, and thoroughly practical work." — Guardian. 



Now publishing, crown Svo.,^^. 6d. each. 

ENGIalSR MEN OF IiETTERS. Edited by JOHxV MoRLEY. 
These short books are addressed to the general public, with a 
view both to stirring and satisfying an inrerest in literature and 
its great topics in the minds of those who have to run as they 
read. An immense class is growing up, and must every year 
increase, whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the masters of our literature, and capable of 
intelligent curiosity as to their performances. The series Is 
intended to give the means of nourishing this curiosfty to an 
extent that shall be copious enough to be profitable for know- 
ledge and life, and yet be brief enough to serve those whose 
leisure is scanty. 

The following are arranged for : — 



SPENSER . 
BUME . 
BUNYAN . 
JOHNSON . 
GOLDSMITH 
DICKENS . 
MILTON . 
WORDSWORTH 
SWIFT . 
BURNS. 
SCOTT . 
SHELLEY . 
GIBBON 
BYRON 
DEFOE 



The Dean of St, Paul's. 
Professor Huxley. 
J. A. Froude. 
Leslie Stephen. 
William Black. 
T. Hughes, Q.C, 
Mark Pattison. 
GoLDWiN Smith. 
John Morley. 
Principal Shairp. 
R. IL Hutton. 
J. A. Symonds. 
J. C. Morison. 
Professor Nichol. 
W. Minto. 



[Ready. 
[Immediately, 



[Ready, 

[In the Press. 

[Ready. 



Others will follow. 
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FAWCETX—TMZ^^ IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, By 
MiLLiCENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3^. 

"The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space." — 

ATHENiSUM. 

TlUkSLO-^—SCHOOL INSPECTION By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. 2J. (id, 

"The work is admirably adapted to serve the purpose for which it has 
been viiitten. It is calculated to be. eminently useful, and to have a 
powerful influence for good on our elementary education." — ^ATHSNiGUM. 

OljJL-DSTOJil^— SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU- 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW, By J. H. Gladstone, 
E.R.S., Member for the School Board for London. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

GOlMJiSVllTn—TIIE TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Crown Svo. 6d, 

nAlM^B— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, PhUo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
Hales, M.A,, Professor of English Literature at King's 
College, London, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
4^*. 6d, 

'* The notes are very full and good, and the book, edited by one of our 
most cultivated English scholars, is probably the best volume of selections 
ever made for the use of English schools." — Professor Morley's First 
Sketch qf English Literature, 

aOlM^—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. 
On Sheet, is, 

J-EPUSOHi— SHAKESPEARE'S ** TEMPEST.'' With Glos- 
sarial and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jepbson. 
Second Edition. iSmo. is. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's 
''Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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IiITERATURB PRIMERS— Edited by John Richard Green, 
Author of ** A Short History of the English People." 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 

President of the Philological Society. New Edition. i8mo. 

cloth. 15, 

" A work quite precious in its way .... An excellent English Grani- 
mar for the lowest form." — Educational Timbs. ' 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, Selected and arranged with Notes' by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. u. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, By the Rev. Stopford 

Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. ix. 

"Unquestionably the best short sketch of English literature that has 
appeared. " — Athenaeum. 

IHILOLOGY, By J. Peile, M.A. i8mo. is, 

"Surely so much matter thoroughly good and clear was never before 
brought close together in the same compass." — Saturday Rbvibw. 

GREEIC LITERATURE, By Professor J ebb, M.A. i8mo. u. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. u. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R-Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. is. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
i8mo. is. 

In preparation : — 

LA TIN LITER A TURE, 

BIBLE PRIMER. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

CHAUCER, By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 

MACSaiIaI.AN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 
G. Eugene-Fasnacht, Senior Master of Modem Languages 
Harpar Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — ^First year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 

11. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on Sys- 
ematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Uustrations and Etymological Vocabulary, is. 6d. 
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aKikCSaZJCAir'S PBOOSEBSIVB OXSBBKAZr coxrssE— By 

G. Eugene Fasnacht. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustra- 
tions and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 

MARTIN— r^^ POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By FRANCES Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. iSmo. y. dd, 

MASSON (6USTAVE)--y^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6j. 



<f 



A book which any student, whatever may be the degree of his ad- 
vancement m the language, would do well to have on the table close at 
hand while he is reading, —Saturday Review. 

BIORRIS — Works by the Rev. R. MoRRis, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King's College 
School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

"It marks an era in the study of the English tongue."*— Saturday 
Review. 
"A genuine and sound book." — ^ATHBNiBUic 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR^ containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. Third Edition, i8mo. 2j. 6d, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, i8mo. ix. 

y 2 
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THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH, A 
New Edition of " THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH" revised and greatly enlarged. By J. Kington 
Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. qj. 

V Kl^fSt'BLK^r'Er-THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 

LYRICAL POETRY, Selected and Arranged with Notes 

by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2J. 6</. Also in 

Two parts. i8mo. \s. each. 

" While indeed a treasure for intelligent children, it is also a work which 
many older folk will be glad to have.' — Saturday Review. 



-NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2J. td. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the 
above. i8mo. 6^. 

KSADIN6 BOOKS — ^Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER, i8ma (48 pp.) 2^. 
BOOK I. for Standard I, l8mo. (96 pp.) 4//. 

„ II. „ 11. i8mo. (144 pp.) 5^. 

|„ III. „ III. l8mo. (160 pp.) 6(/., 

„ IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) &/. 

„ V. „ V. i8mo. (380 pp.) ij. 

,, VI. „ VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2J. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 

English Literature. 

*'They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must ' aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power oi 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. ' 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English classics, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us. — 

GUASDIAV. 

SHAKESPEARE—^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL, By F. G. 

Fleay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. 

' Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. (>d, 

"A valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare." — Saturday 
Review. 
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continued— 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE S PLAYS. 
By the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

SK:BAT—SHAJirESPEARE'S PLUTARCH Being a Selection 
from the Lives in North's Plutarch which illustrate Shake- 
speare's Plays, Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of 
Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

80NNENSCHEIN and SCEIKIaE JOHN -— 7 HE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 

COMPRISING : 
THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d. (Also in Large Tjrpe on 
Sheets for School Walls. Sj.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting>f Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 

ed. 

^ " These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a pria- 
dple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. " — Spkctator. 

TANNER— //^^^ PRINCIPLES OF A GRICUL TURE. By 

H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 

University College, Aberystwith, &c. iSmo. is. 

" We cordially recommend it to nil students and teachers of this most 
important science." — Schoolmaster. 

tArriMO'Bi— WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rer 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6f. 

TAYItOR— ^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by Geqrge Grove. i8mo. u. 

"There are many hints of almost priceless worth not only to pupils but 
to teachers." — Morning Post. 
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^HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 

COOKERY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 

Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 

Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board 

for London. i8mo. is, 

" Admirably adapted to the use for which it was designed." — 

ATHBNiRUM 

** A seasonable and thoroughly practical manuaL" — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

TRRING — Works by Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2/. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR, Being the Substance of 
"The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. u. 
SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. E. Thring and H. Riccius. Folio, yj. dd, 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)— Works by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, Lectures addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
W^inchester. Seventeenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. ^s, 

EAGLISII, PAST AND PRESENT, Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $s, 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4j, (xi, 

-VAVGnJLlf {CM.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 

UITHITNEY— Works by WiLLiAM D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
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WHITNEY ConHnued— 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4r. dd, 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

VSTHITNBY AND EDGREN— ^ COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D, 
Whitney, assisted by A, H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. *js, dd. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH, separately, 5J. 

YON6E (CHARIiOTTE VL.y—THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyflfe." i8mo. cloth, u. 

HISTORY. 

FREEMAN (EDIVARD iL.)— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. half-bound. 6x. 

*'The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-infoimed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
portion of English History."— Spectator. 

GREEN.— ^ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 

" Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, -mil be speedily and surely 
set aside." — ^Academy. 

HISTORIC All COURSE FOR SCHOOIaS — Edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 
i8mo. cloth. 3 J. 6d. 
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MICHEI.ET— ^ SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 

" We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries of 
European history put into the hands of English readers. The transla- 
tion IS excellent. — Standard. 

OTTt.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY By E. C. OttI 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. dr. 

**A readable, well-arranged, complete, and accurate volume.** — Litb- 

XARY RbVIEW. 

VAJJImI.— PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. Ott^. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

^AXT.— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on 
Green's *' Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 

YON6E (CHARI.OTTE M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AAD ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir 
of Redclyffe," "Cameos of English History," &c., &c. 
Oblong 4to. 3J. 6d. 

"We can imagine few more really advantageous courses of historical 
study for a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss 
Yonge's excellent Utile book."— Educatiokal Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HIS7 OR Y— FROM 
ROLLO TO EDWARD 11. By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe. " Extra fcap. 8vo. Third Edition, enlai^ed. Ss. 

" Instead of dry details, we have living pictures, faithful* vivid, and 
striking." — Nonconformist. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE WARS IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 

"Though mainly intended for young readers, they will, if we mistake 
not. be found very acceptable to those of more mature years, and the life 
and reality imparted to the dry bones of history cannot fail to be at- 
tractive to readers of* every age. — John Bull. 
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YONGB,- CHARLOTTB M., Continued— 

A THIRD. SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

A FOURTH SERIES, [In the press, 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, Narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 
1003 — 1 1 54. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. Second 
Series, 1088 — 1228. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" We know of scarcely anything which b so likely to raise to a higher 
level the average standard of £ngUsh education.''— Guardian. 
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*»* For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 

ABBOTT (REV. B. K.)— BIBLE LESSONS, By the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4f. dd, 

" 'Wise, snggestive, and really profound initiation into reli^us thought. ' ' 
— Guardian. , 

" I think nohody could read them without being both the better for 
them himself, and being also able to sec how this difficult duty of im- 

?arting a sound religious education may be effected." — Bishop of St. 
David's at Abbrgwillv. 

ARNOLD—^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS— THE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of OrieL Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 

*' There can be no doubt that it will be found excellently calculated to 
further instruction in Biblical literature in any school into which it may 
be introduced ; and we can safely say that whatever school uses the book, 
it will enable its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great advantage compared 
with other estabushments which do not avail themselves of it." — Times. 

ISAIAH XL,—LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. 5J. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

HARDWICK — Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN- CHURCH, 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the -University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Keith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

" As a manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle 
Ages, we know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hard- 
wick's book." — Guardian. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
J HE REFORM A TION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

MACLEAR — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School. 

A CLASS-BOO JiT OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
Now Edition, with FoufMaps. i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

"A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of all that modem 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We know 
of no work which contains so much important information in ao small 
a compass." — British Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK- OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of tlie Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 5j. 6d. 

**A singularly clear and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story. His 
work is solidly and completely done." — Athen^um. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 
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MACZiXSAR Continued — 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 

"It is indeed the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though 
extremely simple, it is also extremely instructive. There are few clergy- 
men who would not find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; 
and there are not a few who would find it useful to themselves as well." — 
Literary Churchman. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHLRCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. i8mo. 6^. New Edition. 

A* MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 

' TION AND FIRST COMMUNION WITH PR A VERS 

AND DEVOTIONS, 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2J. 

'*It is earnest, orthodox, and affectionate in tone. The form of self- 
examination is particularly good." — John Bull. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, WITH PRAYERS 
AND DEVOTIONS, 32010. 6^. 

FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 
32mo. 6d. 

M'CLELLAN—r^^ NEW TESTAMENT. A New Trans- 
lation on the Basis of the Authorised Version, from a Critically 
revised Greek Text, with Analyses, copious References and 
Illustrations from original authorities, New Chronological 
and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dis- 
sertations. A contribution to Christian 'Evidence. By John 
Brown M'Clellan, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In Two Vols. Vol. I. — ^The Four Gospels with 
the Chronological and Analytical Harmony. 8vo. 3af. 



^ " One of the most remarkable productions of recent tim^s," says the 

'•^ Tkeolof^cal Review, "in this department of sacred literature ; *| and the 
• British Quarterlf Review terms it "a thesaurus of first-hand investiga- 
tions/' 

MAURICE— TXr^ LORiyS PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS, A Manual for Parents and 
Schoolmasters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 
By the Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo. cloth, 
limp. is. 
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PROCTER—-^ HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYERy with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6^. 

PROCTER AND VLKOJ^BAJBL—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRA YER, 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2J. 6^/. 

PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICAZiZiY ARRANGED. 
By Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historica 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. 

%s. ed. 

** One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been published 
for many years. "—Spectator. 

UAWBA-Y^THECATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 



fmKPBOV--AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Jx. 6d, 

TRENCH— By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
. LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY, 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, 
London. 8vo. i2s. 



SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. izr. 
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WBSTCOTT— Works by BROOKE Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Preface on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

"As a theological work it is at once perfectly fair and impartial, and 
imbued with a thoroughly religious spirit ; and as a manual it exhibits, in 
a lucid form and in a narrow compass, the results of extensive research 
and accurate thought. We cordially recommend it." — Saturday Review. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. los, 6*/. 

"To learning and accuracy which commands respect and confidence, he 
unites what are not always to be found in union with these qualities, the 
no less valuable faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile ex- 
pression." — London Quarterly Review. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches, New Edition. iSmo. cloth. 
4r. 6d. 

'*We would recommend every one who loves and studies the Bible to 
read and ponder this exquisite little book. Mr. Westcott's accotmt of 
the 'Oanon' is true history in its highest sense." — Literary Church- 
man. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6f. 

vnJ*B019--THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
cloth. 2Sj. 

" For all earnest students of the Old Testament Scriptures it is a most 
valuable manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who possess only 
their mother-tongue, if they will take a little pains, may employ it with 
great profit." — ^Nonconformist. 
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YONGE (CHARLOTTE VL.y-SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo. 
IJ. 6^. With Comments, Second Edition, 3/. (>d. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
8yo. IJ. dd. With Comments, y, 6d, 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8vo. is. 6d, With Comments, 3/. 6d, 

FotJRTH Series. The Gospel Times, ij. 6d, With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 3J. 6d, j 

Fifth Series. [In the press. 



Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book con- 
Tenient for study with children, containing the very words of the Bible, with 
only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of such length as by 
experience she has found to suit with children's ordinary power ot accurate 
attentive interest. The verse form has been retained, because of its convenience 
for children reading in class, and as more resembling their Bibles; but the 
poetical portions have been given in their lines. When Psalms or portions from 
the Prophets illustrate or fall in with the narrative they are given in their 
chronological sequence. The Scripture portion, with a ver^ few notes ex- 
planatory of mere words, is bound up apart, to be used by children, while the 
same is also supplied with a brief comment, the purpose of which is either to 
assist the teacher in explaining the lesson, or to be used by more advanced young 
people to whom it may not be possible to give access to the authorities whence it 
has been taken. Prou»sor Huxley, at a meeting of the London School Board, 
particularly mentioned the selection made by Miss Yonge as an example of how 
selections might be made from the Bible for School Reading. See Times, March 
30, 1871. 
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